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' Gold as Picked by Ohio’s Top Corn Grower, Jess E. Van Fossen— See Page 6 ‘ 
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Wartime Economy Orders Make 





No Essential Changes in Famous 


OSHKOSH BCGOSH 








“THE WORLD’S 


Necessary wartime economies 
have robbed trousers of cuffs and 
our wives of silk stockings, but 
chances are you'll never notice 
the slight changes in OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH Overalls unless they’re 
pointed out to you. In every fea- 
ture that has helped to make them 
world famous, OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH Overalls are just as 
they’ve always been. 

There’s no change in that well- 
named STA-BLU Tuffest denim 
specially woven for money-saving 
extra wear and dyed to hold its dark 
blue color longer. No change, 
either, in graduated sizes as origi- 
nated and perfected by OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH to assure you real, com- 
fortable fit regardless of your size 
or shape. So it goes right down 
the long list of overall improve- 
ments originated and introduced 








BEST OVERALL” 


by OSHKOSH B’GOSH over a 
period of many years. 

Some of these improvements 
have been widely imitated but 
others cannot be because they’re 
fully patent protected. So, the only 
way to get all the features that 
have made OSHKOSH B’GOSH 
famous around the globe is to buy 
OSHKOSH B’GOSH OVERALLS 
—still in spite of wartime changes 
and restrictions, the only overalls 
on earth covered by the 4-WAY 
GUARANTEE below. Ask at your 
favorite store about these world- 
famous overalls. 


*EXCLUSIVE 4-WAY 
GUARANTEE! 
2 GUARANTEED to wear longer 
2 GUARANTEED to fit better 
<3 GUARANTEED to stay blue longer 
4& GUARANTEED not to shrink out of fit 


UNION MADE 





OSHKOSH BGOSH 





“THE WORLD'S BEST OVERALL" 
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If you could walk through the plants in 
which Pontiac’s six special war assign- 
ments are being carried out, you would be 
struck by the staggering diversity of 
what we are doing. In one plant, for 
example, you would witness the mass 
production of tiny cannon parts weighing 
two ounces . .. in another two miles 
away, the fabrication of complicated 
tank units weighing 36,000 times as 
much. These varied products of Pontiac 
craftsmanship are for service in all the 
theatres of war—land, sea and air. All 


are on schedule or ahead of schedule. 








a VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS 
VICTORY 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE FARM OUTLOOK 





~ 


Beef cattle, calves on farms 
Dairy cattle, calves 
Hogs and pigs 


Hens and pullets 





PREVIEW OF 1943 


Based on the following stock populations as of January 1 


1941 1942 1943 [ 


Million Million Million 
Head .-Head Head 


48 50 50 
24 25 26 
54 61 69 
381 425 455 








By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF: Record livestock numbers .. . Plenty of feed... 


Favorable feed-products price 


ratios . . . Little increase in '43 crop acreages, total outturn may be smaller than in '42... 


Ceiling prices on crops and livestock . . . Price supports will prevent decline .. 


about 16 billions . 


New Year. While farmers are still har- 
vesting record 1942 feed crops, state and 
Federal statisticians and economists are 
looking over into 1943. They must see in 
general what every farmer sees: that 1943 
will be another banner year for Agricul- 
ture. Question is not as to price; instead, 
it is whether the volume of production 
can top 1942 figures. 

Production goals will be announced by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in December, probably higher 
goals than in 1942, to supply our great 
wartime food requirements—food for an 
armed force of more than five million, for 
more than 40 millions of war allies, for 60 
millions of workers in war and civil in- 
dustries at home, for the 70 million re- 
mainder of our civilian population. 
Farmers will be asked to produce more— 
and to do it with less—than in 1942. Pro- 
duction capacity abounds, but practical 
limitations are great: practical considera- 
tions of farm organization and manage- 
ment, a greatly lessened force of experi- 
enced farm labor, fewer new farm imple- 
ments than in 1942, no increase in motive 
power of trucks and tractors, less fertiliz- 
er, less bagging and packaging materials. 

Emphasis again will undoubtedly be 
on the production of oil crops—soybeans, 
peanuts, flaxseed—and upon increased 
output of meats, milk, eggs. 


Livestock Numbers, Farmers will begin 
1943 with the biggest number of livestock 
on record—nearly 76 million beef and 


. Cash income 


dairy cattle, of which nearly 26 million 
will be milk cows; more than 69 million 
hogs and pigs; nearly 60 million sheep 
and lambs; and 455 million hens and 
pullets. Such boxcar figures ordinarily 
would be price-breaking, but in this 
World War II there seems to be no satis- 
fying of demand, altho there is an ex- 
panding ceiling over prices. There will 
also be price supports to protect farmers 
against any unexpected decrease in the 
need for farm products. In short, there 
will be both floors and ceilings, and 
farmers will know pretty much in ad- 
vance the prices to expect for their pro- 
duction. 

So large a total of livestock on farms at 
the outset of 1943 assures a continuing 
increase in production of livestock prod- 
ucts to top all former records. The supply 
of feed grains and oil meals is a high 
record, both in total and per animal unit, 
and with the increased demand for food 
it is hard to see how feed-products price 
ratios can be other than favorable. More 
uncertain on the cost side is labor, with 
experienced help in diminishing supply 
and wages at rising levels. 


More Hogs. Possibility is that the spring 
pig crop of 1943 will exceed 67 million, as 
contrasted with 62 million in the spring 
of 1942. Most of this increase will be in 
the western Cornbelt. And if all con- 
tinues well in feed-hog supply and price 
relationships, the 1943 fall crop of pigs 
may total 50 million, [ Continued on page 32 
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FOR ME {S CAMEL. He specializes in beef 


cattle. He’s a Camel fan. 


THE CIGARETTE headler figh- 


THEY'RE SMOOTH, 
MILD, AND TOPS 
IN TASTE 









Yum h_ 


Bomb forgings are his specialty 
—Camel’s his steady smoke. 






FOR "PASTE — 
FOR MY THROAT 
CAMELS SUIT ME 


To A’ 






They’re both fighting weapons 
in this battle of production 


® THEADER SIGLE, with his 1,000- 
pound baby beeves—JERRY LORI- 
GAN, with his 1,000-pound bombs 
fight the same fight for Uncle Sam. 
They talk the same language when it 
comes to cigarettes— 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





The —— 


Says Theader Sigle: “I’ve smoked 
Camels now for 8 years. They don’t get 
my throat, they don’t tire my taste.” 


where cigarettes 
are judged 


Says Jerry Lorigan: “Camels are easy 


on my throat and that full, rich flavor 
always tastes just right.” 


The “T-ZONE’’—Taste and Throat—is the proving 
ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes best to you’... 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste and 
throat are absolutely individual to you. 

Based on the experience of millions of smokers, 
we believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” toa 
“T,”" Prove it for yourself! ! 


Yes, with these men on the home 
front, as with the men on the fighting 
front ... Camels are the favorite. Try 
them (see right). 





THE 
CIGARETTE 
OF COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 
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Pubiished in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





We're hearing on all sides that the motion 
picture industry is doing a great job— 
producing marvelous training films, 
morale films; the theatres are selling 
stamps and bonds day and night and the 
stars are everlastingly on tour or on the air. 


2 ££ 2 


Meanwhile in the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer corner two feature films have 
bobbed their heads up with consider- 
able bob. Like Tennyson’s brook 
“Mrs. Miniver’’ goes on forever. The 
other picture deals with another “‘Mrs’”’. 


* & xg 2 


It is “The War Against Mrs. Hadley”’. 
This tale of a Washington diehard has 
already captured its early audiences. 
It brings a lump of laughter to the 
throat. A lump of laughter is the kind 
with a tear in it. 

* * * * 


The “‘ten-best picture” game, started 

with “‘Mrs. Miniver’’, spread quickly to 

the four corners of all newspapers. If the 

game was a strain on you, we are afraid 

you're in for more of the same. For 

“Random Harvest” is coming (advt.). 
* * * * 


“Random Harvest”’, as you all-knowing 
readers know, is the best-selling novel 
by James Hilton. The James Hilton. 
The Goodbye Mr. Chips James Hilton, the 
Lost Horizon James Hilton. 

* * * * 


But above all, the Random -Harvest 
James Hilton. 


Ronald Colman, Greer Garson— 
Random Harvest stars. Mervyn LeRoy, 
R. H. Director. Sidney Franklin, R. H. 
Producer. 
* * * * 
In a column entitled “Picture of The 
Month” which runs in Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Collier’s and Newsweek, 
“Seven Sweethearts” is the choice. 
os * * * 


Many are screened but few are chosen. 
Congratulations ‘“‘Seven Sweethearts’. 
And Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for thus 
bringing to the fore three promising 
stars in Kathryn Grayson, Van Heflin 
and Marsha Hunt. 

* * 


I’m head over 
heels with joy at 
the crop of new 
films coming. 


One of the tricks of the trademark 





Tops Among Ohio Corn Growe 


Since wheat is sowed in many of Ohio's 
cornfields, stalks are shocked early and 
husked after wheat starts between the rows. 
Empty stalks reset after husking remain in 





field until needed. The Van Fossen partners 
are proud of a good crop. Brisk autumn days 
stimulate appetites that find joy in Mother's 
good farm food, keep the crop a-rolling 





5 
il) SPEAKS 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





Question 1: If Henry Wallace runs for 
President in 1944 on the Democratic ticket 
against Wendell Willkie on the Republi- 


can ticket, which man would you favor? 


The Answer: 


Wallace Willkie Undecided 
All Farmers 38% 30% 32% 
Midwest Farmers 33 32 35 
Other Farmers 42 29 29 


Henry Wallace, vice-president, and 
Wendell Willkie, 1940 Republican 
presidential candidate, both have grown 
in stature during the past two years. 


Wallace vs. 


Chosen by the President as his running 
mate in 1940 against the will of the 
majority of Democratic politicos, the 
former Secretary of Agriculture for the 
first time in history has made the office 
of vice-president more than a figure- 
head and has gained the respect of both 
political parties. 

Willkie, dark horse candidate who 
swept the Republican national conven- 
tion off its feet in 1940, has increased 
his following by his success in forging a 
Republican postwar platform recog- 
nizing the need for world co-operation 
and by his non-partisan co-operatior 
with the President in the war effort. 

Wallace’s following in the Midwest 
is markedly lower than in the rest of the 
country, the American [Institute of 
Public Opinion (conducted by the 
Gallup poll) shows. In the Midwest the 
two men run nip and tuck while in the 
other states, Wallace is 13 percent 
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COVER STORY 


“ 

Wao do you consider the best corn 
crower in Ohio?” I asked a group of 
crop specialists as we ate together at the 
International Crop Improvement As- 
sociation banquet a year ago. “That is 
not a fair question, for Ohio is full of 
good corn men,” was the reply. All 
agreed, however, that on any list you 
might compile the name of Jess E. Van 
Fossen, Licking County, would stand 
near the top. 

Mr. Van Fossen is a farmer by 
choice, which also holds true for his 
three partners: Sons William, 27; Glen, 
95:and Dan, 23. Only seven years old 
when his father moved into Croton 
from the farm which Jess’ grandfather 
cleared from the timber in 1851, Jess 
retained his interest in the old home 
place. When he was married in 1913, 
he insisted upon returning in spite of 
the advice of his father, who felt that the 
farm had been so run down by 14 years 
of renting no one could make a success 
of it. 

Today that original 288 acres is high- 
ly productive, thanks to a consistent 
farming practice aimed at building up 
productivity, as well as at making a liv- 
ing for the growing family. The regular 
use of clovers (and lately of alfalfa and 
Ladino) in the crop rotations, feeding 
of all crops except seed crops to live- 
stock with a prompt return of the 
manure, and the regular use of lime and 
fertilizer featured the program. Recent- 
ly 30 tons of mixed fertilizer and four 
tons of TVA 63-percent metaphosphate 
annually have been included in the 
program, Pastures, as well as rotation 
croplands, are limed and fertilized. 

Sheep were the first building stone in 
the Van Fossen success. Complete in- 
dividual records were kept on 150 fine 
wool ewes. Breeding animals were se- 
lected for their qualities as good moth- 
ers, high wool pro- [ Continued on page 92 


Willkie 


ahead of Willkie in the farmers’ 
prelerence. 








Question 2: Should England grant India 
complete independence? 


The Answer: 


Yes Qualified No No Opinion 
All Farmers 31% 3% 2% 44% 
Midwest Farmers 29 3 21 47 
Other Farmers 33 3 23 41 


Few problems of World War II 
have caused more controversy, elicit- 
ed more pros and cons than Great 
Britain’s relationship to India. Hope 
lor an early solution of the problem 
died last April when India rejected 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ offer of postwar 
independence. In August, Indian 
unrest culminated in a civil disobedi- 
ence campaign which resulted in the 

g of Mahatma Gandhi and Pan- 
t Jawaharlal [Continued on page 92 
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Help Your Country. Get All The 
Profit You Can This Winter 


Your country still is asking for 
more and more milk. And she is 
practically guaranteeing a hand- 
some profit for dairymen who 
get high production this winter. 


Your friendly Purina dealer 
stands ready to help you do that 
job. He has plenty of Purina’s 
high-production feeds and ap- 
proved formulas for mixing 
them with your grain. 













for 
DRY COWS 
feed oats and 
Bulky-Las 















for 
MILKING COWS 
feed grain 
and Cow Chow 4 
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He has full details of the 
Purina Dairy Cycle Plan which 
has brought increases of 50 Ibs. 
of fat per cow per year... often 
more...for many dairymen 
throughout the grainbelt. 

Right now is the ideal time to 
put your herd on the highest 
production and profit basis it is 
possible to get. Why not see 
your Purina dealer? Ask him 
for the new Purina Dairy book 
and a copy of the approved 
ration mixtures. PURINA 
MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


PURINA 


DAIRY CHOWS 

















































































‘What's New in Farming 


1. Oats. The new disease-resistant 
oat variety from the Iowa station, 
Marion, which has shown in Iowa 
tests that it is more adapted to 
northern parts of that state than to 
southern, is the object of growers’ 
interest in North Dakota, where 
seed increase is being made by the 
state experiment station. Marion 
produces heavy growth of strong 
straw and good yields under North 
Dakota conditions, even in years 
when crown rust is_ prevalent. 
While it does not appear to have 
as much crown rust resistance as 
Boone and Tama, two other new 
ones from Iowa, growers favor 
Marion because it is a white oat 
whereas Boone and Tama are yel- 
lows: Marion ripens a little later 
than do Boone, Tama, or Hancock. 
It is resistant to stem rust and smut. 


2. Clover. Strawberry Clover is a 
new forage that came to the west- 
ern part of the United States from 
Australia. After Western experi- 
ment stations and farmers learned 
its qualities by growing and feeding 
trials in the late 1930’s, Strawberry 
Clover moved east and promises to 
come into farm use in many parts 
of the country. Outstanding are 
its hardiness and productivity, once 
it is well established, and its palata- 
bility as a livestock forage. Given 
the opportunity, livestock will pass 
up other clovers and grasses in favor 
of this new pasture crop. 

While it grows well on good land, 
Strawberry Clover also will utilize 
other soil types, being tolerant of 
low, wet ground and of both alkali 
and acid soils. The plant is some- 
what like Ladino Clover, but has 
proved itself hardier. The foliage 
and flower are similar to those of 
white Dutch Clover. There are two 
types, short and tall. Either gives 
good service in pasture but the tall 
kind is easier to harvest for seed 
and it is a heavy producer. It is 
being grown at the North Dakota 
Experiment Station and at other 
Midwest and Eastern stations. 


3. Furrow Opener. I[Jlinois farmers 
have found that a section from a 
standard wheat drill, consisting of a 
furrow opener with 11-inch disks 
and 12%-inch rear spread, can be 
adapted by a local blacksmith for 
attachment on the corn planter. For 
planting soybeans in 28-inch rows 
it proved highly satisfactory. The 
peak of loose dirt in the center of 
the 28-inch rows was worked back 
to a level surface by cultivation, 
which consisted of once-over with 
a flexible smoothing harrow and 
once with a bean plow used on 
regular tractor-plow equipment. 
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The same equipment has been used 
for 35-inch rows with the drill, 
after which a corn plow is used for 
cultivation. Careful adjustment is 
essential, and experience so far in- 
dicates that the deeper furrows have 
been most desirable. Other drills 
can be used, but this type lends it- 
self easily to the addition (by the 
local blacksmith) of two arms for 
attaching to the drill hanger and 
two depth gauges. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil, This new crop 
sowed with timothy on the farm of 
W. W. Fortune, Essex County, 
New York, formed a dense stand 
27 inches in height. It was sowed in 
the summer of 1941 without a nurse 
crop at the rate of eight pounds of 
timothy and four pounds of trefoil 
to the acre. Special inoculation was 
added. Yields taken of a similar 
mixture on a neighboring farm 
showed a green weight of 12 tons to 
the acre. When crudely dried by 
home methods the yield approached 
3.6 tons to the acre. 


Wheat. Michigan has a new white 
wheat, Yorkwin, previously an- 
nounced as outstandingly success- 
ful in New York. In 1942 trial 
yields of Yorkwin were slightly bet- 
ter than American Banner, most 
commonly grown in the state. 


Bindweed. Seeds of weed pest No. 1 
are not digested by horses, sheep, 
cattle, or hogs, according to careful 
checks by the Nebraska Experiment 
Station. Laws of that state prohibit 
the sale of bindweed-infested grains 
for purposes other than processing, 
and they must be sold only to per- 
sons or firms who will process the 
grain or ship it to processors. Such 
infested seed must be designated as 
such at the time of its sale. 


Legumes. A comparison of red clo- 
ver with alfalfa in Peoria County, 
Illinois, showed that a ton of the 
former contained 295 pounds of 
protein, while a ton of the alfalfa 
contained 375 pounds. The red 
clover was slightly higher in mineral 
content. Both crops were grown on 
land previously limed and _ phos- 
phated. 


Colaspis. Where soil fertility re- 
quirements have been neglected, 
grape colaspis has caused the most 
damage in corn, beans, and legumes 
thruout Illinois. Experiments con- 
ducted thru two years show that a 
high phosphorus-potassium ferti- 
lizer applied hill-drop at planting 
time will prevent most of the trou- 
ble from this pest. Four steps in 
building up [ Continued on page 93 


Tips That You 
Can Use Today 





Two Flying Fortresses — each outstanding in performance: The four motored bomber—the Oliver 60 Tractor 


—a big little tractor with all the power, speed, stamina and ability to absorb punishment of a much larger machine. 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR LAND! 


# who dwell upon the land 

you who cultivate it and cause it to 
be fruitful . . . you are surely the ap- 
pointed guardians of its glory. 

To some among you is given the 
strength of many—the power to pro- 
duce more of the food so vital to our 
sons and brothers fighting on far- 
flung fields of battle. 

Helping in this battle of Food for 
Freedom is the Oliver 60 Tractor—a 
general-purpose small tractor surging 
with the kind of power that saves 
time, labor and crops. 

Whether it be one to two plow 
work, manure spreading, discing, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting—the 
smooth flexible Oliver 60 with its 
PowerMaster engine carries on 
staunchly, as the instrument of battle 
it truly is. 


Here sturdy reserve power is always 
at your beck and call to ungrudgingly 
perform more than its share of the 
task at hand. 

Sturdy is always the word for Oliver. 

Owners like the low first cost of this 
Oliver 60—appreciate the way its 
Fuel 
serves gasoline. 

They like the comfort of its cush- 


Miser governor control con- 


ioned, springy seat—so essential 
these days of long, tiring hours. 

If you’re not lucky enough to get an 
Oliver 60 or any other Oliver tractor 
or machine this year, rest assured that 
your Oliver dealer’s service depart- 
ment is well equipped to put your old 
tractor, or any other tool, in shape for 
next year’s crop. He’s a good man to 
know! Oliver Farm Equipment Co., 


400 West Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Take better care of your equipment. 
Put it under cover when you're through using 
it. See your Oliver dealer today about helpful 
operating tips and repair parts that will make 
it last for the duration. 


Get in the Scrap — join the National 


Scrap Harvest. You can help “sink a sub” 
with scrap metal and rubber from your own 


barnyard. Ask your Oliver dealer how to do it 


STURDY 1s 18 worv ror OLIVER 
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Friend | 
Friend 


ETERAN of many campaigns for 
economic justice, the farming busi- 
ness in recent years has moved into an 
attractive position farmers hope will 
remain permanent. The nation as a 


whole, I believe, sees the wisdom of 


policies that give farmers an oppor- 
tunity to earn a fair portion of the 


national income. It’s a far cry from * 


the days of 1932 (when hogs averaged 
$3.34 per hundred, cattle $4.25 per 
hundred, and butterfat 18 cents a 
pound) to the present time when farm 
prices are more than double what they 
were then. No longer is there need for 
a moratorium on farm debts, so much 
discussed in 1933 and 1934. While I 
confidently believe farming will never 
again sink to such a low economic 
level, a word of caution that we remain 
eternally vigilant is needed. As I was 
browsing thru the World Almanac for 
1934, the following paragraph struck 
me as being especially interesting as I 
compared conditions in the farm busi- 
ness then with the situation today. 
That paragraph, bearing the date of 
January 19, follows: 

“A proclamation asking holders 
of realty or personal property mort- 
gages in Iowa to refrain from foreclos- 
ing until legislative bodies had had 
time to enact laws meeting the eco- 
nomic emergency was issued by Gov- 
ernor Clyde Herring. On January 30, 
1933, the New York Life Insurance 
Company announced suspension of 
foreclosures in Iowa, pending state 
legislation. Other concerns followed 
suit, and the moratorium was made to 
cover the entire U. S. and Canada.” 
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@ @ It seems in order to observe, too, 
that election is at hand. Successful 
Farming readers are the type who make 
it a rule to exercise their right of 
franchise. May we suggest that you 
not only vote, but that you make 
yourself a committee of one to get out 
the vote in your neighborhood. I do 
not electioneer for any individual, nor 
espouse the cause of any party. But 
I do feel that in this election, as in any 
other, it is extremely important to 
vote for men who will support legisla- 
tion and national policy that will go 
farthest toward creating a unified na- 
tion. Only thru such unification can 
we increase production of all the 
things needed by armed forces and 
civilians. If farmers must make con- 
cessions in order for the nation to 
achieve that unification, I am sure 
they will wish their representatives to 
fall in line. However, other groups 
will be expected to do likewise. A mere 
grab at cheap food will be fiercely 
resented and, if successful, must push 
a huge section of our population back 
toward moratoriums again. The war- 
time and peacetime interests of our 
country will be done a great disservice. 


@ @ May you find in the words of 
Mr. Johannsen on page 13 helpful 
ideas for getting your machinery ready 
for the big push next spring. That 
story will be followed thru the year by 
a series dealing with the major pieces 
of equipment. As a result of last year’s 
repair drive, machinery went into the 
fields in the best condition ever seen. 
The job will be bigger this time be- 






cause machines are older, fewer me- 
chanics are available, and the crop 
area is to be increased. The lack of 
new machines will show in the pro- 
duction figures for 1943, but it will be 
possible thru early repair to keep that 
showing from becoming too bad. And 
may I repeat the plea for all iron and 
steel that has no possible future use. 
As scrap it is vital in industry. Its re- 
moval will make weed cutting easier 
and farmyards neater. In tank and 
battleship it will hasten the day when 
young men can again return to the 
pursuits of peace. 


@ @ At an editorial desk it’s so easy 
to find things to ‘“‘view with alarm” 
that well deserved “‘pats on the back” 
are seldom handed out. To the farm 
women of this great food-producing 
section I therefore extend a pat on the 
back, even tho it does sound startlingly 
informal. They have done a remark- 
able job speeding up poultry preduc- 
tion, raised bigger and better gardens 
than ever before, and still found time 
to operate the tractor and run errands 
to town. All this, of course, on top ol a 
full job of housekeeping and child 
care. Now we have highly efficient 
women called WAAC’s to help the 
soldiers and WAVES for the sailors, 
who will propose an equally good 
name for the women who help farmers: 
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“33,000 Hours at Hard Labor 
_Still Going Strong!” 


WRITES JOHN J. SCHILD OF BELLE PLAINE, IOWA, ABOUT HIS TRACTORS 


“I recommend Mobiloil Gear 
Oil for dependable gear lu- 


brication,”’ 


Schild. 


says Farmer 


Mr. Schild and sons are shown with one of the five 
tractors which they use to work their 970-acre 
farm. At the extreme left is Mobiloil Man Ledvina 
who helps Mr. Schild solve lubricating problems. 


“ALL WORK—NO PLAY’ is the way our 5 


tractors have lived since the day we 
bought them,” writes John Schild. “Plow- 
ing, planting, cultivating, harvesting, mow- 
ing, corn-picking, hauling—they go full tilt 
11 hours a day. 

I figure those tractors have put in 33,000 
hours—without any costly delays. | use 
Mobiloil exclusively! Getting this perform- 
ance, is it any wonder | stick to Mobiloil?” 

Mobiloil performs so well because it’s 
made to fight wear, retard carbonandsludge 
formation. Test it in your own farm engines. 


THESE PRODUCTS CAN HELP 
SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL—tough, long-lasting. 
MOBILGAS—powerful, thrifty. 
MOBILGREASE No. 2—saves wear. 
POWER FUEL—thrifty farm fuel. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—for gears. 
BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
and Affiliates: 


General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


on 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
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HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST 
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In recognition of Chevrolet’s accomplishments in war equipment 
output, the coveted Army-Navy “E” flag has been presented 
to the Chevrolet Gear and Axle Plant in Detroit, an impor- 
tant unit in the nationwide Chevrolet production system that 
today is dedicated to “Volume for Victory.” This distinction 
comes to Chevrolet for performance—for war production 
that is only a challenge and an inspiration to an organiza- 


tion serving this nation at war ... with "Volume for Victory.” 


DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Help’s on the Way for Tired Machinery 


le of every three pieces of farm 
machinery normally due for retire- 
ment this winter will return to field 
work next spring. As a result of the 
Government’s regulation limiting pro- 
duction of new farm equipment to ap- 
proximately one-third of the output 
in an average year, only completely 
broken-down machines can be junked. 
In areas where farm-labor reser- 
voirs are empty, Owners may find it 
expedient to mend even the most ex- 
hausted tools for the few extra hours 
of service they can give. In those lo- 
calities where some help may be avail- 
able, another year added to the age 
of the machinery still means more re- 
pair and maintenance work on farm 
mplements than ever before. 


0); FICIALS in Washington recog- 
nize, to some extent, the crucial need 
for help in this wartime situation. The 
War Production Board will allocate 
during the next 12 months enough ma- 
terials to enable manufacturers to 
build about three repair parts for every 
two used by farmers in a prewar year. 
he Government hopes this allotment 
will meet the emergency. 

Like Washington, many commercial 
and educational groups—keenly aware 
of current repair requirements—offer 
helps for machinery owners. These 
organizations include manufacturers 
of and dealers in farm machinery, 
county agents, Government agencies 

emselves, agricultural extension serv- 
ices, oil and rubber distributors, and 











Repairmen are now so scarce that machines must be sent to the shop at once to meet next spring's needs 


automotive garages. Each recognizes 
that the local need is great. 

The farm-equipment industry, un- 
dertaking the job of distributing more 
parts to more farmers thru fewer deal- 
ers, will need the full co-operation of 
farmers in placing orders early. Prac- 
tically any well-established implement 
retailer can obtain parts for machin- 
ery regardless of make or age. You 
don’t believe it? Well, listen to this: 


Nor long ago the owner of a Hoosier 
grain drill built in the early 1890's 
needed some new parts. Altho the 
manufacturer lost his identity thru 
consolidation nearly half a century 
ago, an existing company supplied the 
necessary parts, and the ancient drill 
went back to work. 

Three years ago Tom Judson 
bought his corn planter from a Wash- 
ington County implement dealer who 
closed his business last spring before 
entering the Army. The remaining 
two dealers in the county do not stock 
parts for this planter, but they obtain 
them from dealers in other localities 
who do. It isn’t necessary for Tom to 
wear out his tires searching the coun- 
tryside for parts. 


FARMERS may depend upon im- 
plement and tractor dealers for major 
overhauling service this winter. While 
there will be fewer dealers because of 
the draft, war work, and a shortage 
of merchandise, more of them will 
operate shops. Many dealers have 


Farm-equipment rejuvenation 
becomes a winter ‘‘must’ as 


farmers face critical shortages 


By W. S. Johannsen, 


Managing Editor, ‘implement and Tractor’’ 

















augmented their facilities in the past 
year, and these will be available to the 
machinery owner who speaks first. 
Deere and Company has, during the 
summer, sent skilled repairmen in 
trailers carrying a full line of shop 
equipment, into every state to instruct 
dealers in farm-machinery repair. 

An increasing number of implement 
dealers and manufacturers are finding 
ingenious methods of alleviating the 
shortage of equipment. The One-Stop 
Service Store in Dixon, Illinois, has 
set aside a tractor as an auxiliary or 
stand-by unit for hard-pressed farmers 
on a fair rental basis. An Oliver deal- 
er—Cedar Rapids, lowa—was so ac- 
tive and helpful lining up machines 
for repair last spring that tractors from 
100 miles away were brought in for 
rebuilding. 


Tuts fall, New Idea, Incorporated, 
launched a plan to encourage ma- 
chinery owners to rent equipment 
when not in use. Prospective owners 
and renters can register for this serv- 
ice with their implement dealers. 
Where no regular custom prices are 
available in a community, the com- 
pany will supply an authoritative 
basis for establishing rental values fig- 
ured on the cost of the new equipment 
and on the number of hours it is util- 
ized annually. 

Manufacturers of farm machinery 
have prepared free manuals and 
maintenance instructions to _ assist 
owners in making [ Continued on page 60 
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“We'll Be 
Farming Tomorrow’ 


ARL BORCHERDING ésstraightened slowly 
from his masonry work on the kitchen extension he 
was putting in; he was amused, a little impatient. 
For I had just asked him what he thought of the 
future of farming and what he planned to do about 
it—if, in short, he thought there would be a future. 
Looking back on it from here at the desk, that was 
a foolish question to ask of him. 

All about us were evidences of shrewd planning, 
of faith in America’s victory, and willingness to 
fight to make the long-haul plans come true. He’s 
been on his 200 Iowa acres only since 1938; it’s his 
first owned place after 18 years of money saving 
and equipment building as a tenant. But behind us 
in the service yard stood a sturdy dairy barn, re- 
modeled when the Foods for Freedom campaign 
was just a-borning so that “‘we could kinda speed up 
production and save a little time for something 
else, too.”’ On the west of the service yard was a new 
laying house with a 300-hen capacity, exclusively 
the project of Mrs. Borcherding and the girls. And 
close in to the back yard was a new, floored garage 
and shop in which the Borcherding car is being 
nursed thru until after-war. 


Ti {ERE is much yet to be done: Tho the new kitch- 
en will be a miracle and the upstairs bathroom a 
release from drudgery, the house someday soon 
will have to have some patching and paint. The 


By Hugh Curtis 


Photographs by the author 


model 


ad's old tractor; they're saving Bonds for a newer 


corncrib is a sorry sight; the fence locations don’t 
suit Borcherding’s own rotation system so well. 
The tractor isn’t sprightly—a veteran of 16 sum- 
mers and so massive that, when the oldest boy goes 
off to war as he expects to, Leon (15) and the girls 
will find trouble in running it. The setup is nothing 
that Borcherding’s brand of paper planning and 
saving can’t cure. 


THERE'LL have to be money, but Carl feels that 
the farmer is getting a fairer consideration on parity 
these days, that the demand for his products won’t 
dry up for some time. He feels good, too, that his 
work is needed, that he and his four farming broth- 
ers, his banker brother, and the schoolteaching 
Borcherding are helping write a saga of Farmerica 
that will stand on the books for some time to come 
All the folks around Latimer, the little town just 
north of his place, feel that they are in this war to 
win. 

The hours are extra long. Every night 18 grade 
and purebred Holstein milkers come up to the barn 
door. With the boys’ 4-H Club heifers and miscel- 
laneous young stock, that makes quite a herd. 
There are the Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion records to think about, for Borcherding is de- 
termined to build up his cows to the production 
limit and he culls incessantly. He has a purebred 
bull and lately has been study- [ Continued on page 42 
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The Borcherdings look upon their farming as a future 





Buildings are good—but they'll be better 
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ickle Show-Ring Standards 


Must Yield to Practical Swine Improvement 


By W. E. Carroll, 


University of Illinois 


PRESENT-1 YAY breeders have drift- 
ed away from methods used success- 
fully by founders of the breeds. These 
early breeders used livestock fairs, for 
example, as a place to exhibit the re- 
sults of their breeding programs, 
whereas present-day operations ap- 
pear to be so completely tied to the 
show ring that the show ring actually 
dictates the breeding program. 


Breeders seem to have lost sight of 


the fact that this standard is extremely 
transitory and is far from an exact 
measure of practical values in swine; 
that a different judge might have se- 
lected some other animal to be grand 
champion; and that even the judge 
who made the award practically had 
to flip a coin to reach the final de- 
cision. The practice of declaring a 
grand champion of each show when 
accompanied by the extravagant pub- 
licity which inevitably follows such an 
award at major fairs has emphasized 
these few animals much beyond their 
real worth to the breed. 


So STRONG has this pressure be- 
come at times that breeders who never 
expect to produce a grand champion 
have been misled into accepting the 
tinsel and trappings of a successful 
show-ring record as evidence of the 
value for breeding purposes of the 
offspring of such animals. This chas- 
ing of show-ring champions has dis- 
rupted constructive breeding and has 
left its evil imprint on all breeds. The 
net result of the practice is that blood- 
lines and families within breeds are 
practically non-existent. 

In recent years the breed improve- 
ment which has taken place has ap- 
peared to result more from accident 


than from conscious direction of 


genetic principles by the breeders. 


Breeding methods have been tied al- 
most exclusively to a fickle, ever- 
changing, show-ringe standard, and 
no practical, tangible measure of 
progress has been put into gene ral use 

In order to produc ea good anim il. 
many good characters must he 
brought together, and the characters 
which make the offspring do not nec- 
essarily appear on the surface of the 
parents. They come from hereditary 
streams of characters which have been 
found thru many generations, one in 
the sire line and the other in the dam 
line. 


Tk JO many swine breeders omit one 
very essential element from their 
breeding formula: characters in one 
mate, in addition to being good. 
should be similar to and supplement 
the characters in the other mate. To 
the extent that dissimilar characters 
are brought together in mating ani- 
mals the likelihood is that these mat- 
ings will be disappointing because of 
the increased variability that is thus 
injected into the hereditary stream 
Similar ‘characters are more likely to 
be found in animals of similar breed- 
ing than in unrelated animals. 


THERE is good reason for thinking 
that the “‘scattering’’ of bloodlines, 
which was a necessary consequence of 


“breeding to champions,” is largely 
responsible for the unpredictable 
breeding performance of animals, th 
fault so severely criticized by practical 
swine growers. This line of reasoning 
points directly to linebreeding with 
rigid selection as a means of reducing 
variation and stabilizing breeds. The 
method, too, has in its favor the fact 
that it proved successful in the hancs 
of early breéders. [ Continued on page 44 


The show ring is an ideal spot to puff a cigar, swap yarns, and spend a pleasant 
day admiring sleek hogs, but it may fall short as a standard for breeding stock 


Photograph by Allen 
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Hybrids resistant to this dangerous pest are being built io order by corn breeders 


By Fremont Conrad 


Bi before our nation began di- 
recting its defense activities against the 
aggressors in a second World War, 
corn breeders were quietly preparing 
their defense against another invader, 
the European corn borer. Gaining a 
foothold in Massachusetts in 1917, the 
pest moved steadily westward despite 
rigid Government quarantine. By 1921 
it had reached Ohio and Michigan. In 
1941 it had reached the Mississippi 
River, and this year crossed it. Aided 
by two favorably moist growing sea- 
sons, the borer has so prospered that it 
is now producing two broods a year 
instead of the customary one. 

The advent of this new menace to 
the corn crop is upsetting crop rota- 
tions which have been standard prac- 
tice for generations. Any rotation 
which makes it easier to plow under 
cornstalks must be of high value during 
the coming years as the borer becomes 
more numerous. And 
plowing under cornstalks 
must be a community 
project, since one man’s 


ree 3 
Com br porer-s4 
bins 


failure to co-operate will be sufficient 
to reinfest the neighborhood. Delayed 
planting will be another practice gen- 
erally adopted to slow up the march 
of disaster. 

Borer-resistant hybrids will be 
major line of defense, in the opinion of 
leaders in the fight. In their toug! 
stalks lies a hope of reducing damag 
without heavily increasing costs of pro- 
duction by additional tillage and 
other stalk-destroying practices. Plant- 
ing date is also important and clean 
plowing will always be an essential 
practice. 


STUBBORNLY, plant-breeders have 
worked in their obscure breeding plots 
with borer-resistance a part of their 
regular program of improvement. (Se: 
Successful Farming for March, 1942 
To name them all, including Govern- 
ment, state, and commercial men, 
would be a big job. Such men a 
Holbert, Mumm, St. John, Gunn, and 
many others come quickly to mind. 
After due acknowledgment to all 
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workers wherever they may be, it is 
simpler to select one outstanding man 
to convey to you some of this drama 
which is now being expressed in terms 
of the corn supply so vital in our prose- 
cution of the war. 


ConVINCED long ago that the ad- 
vance Of the borer could not be 
checked by cleanup campaigns alone, 
Charles Gunn realized that something 
would have to be done to give farmers 
a hybrid that was bred to resist this 
fifth columnist that literally “bores 
from within.” He wanted a hybrid that 
would get along with the corn borer, 
to resist it, tolerate, or repel—whatever 
was needed to enable corn to come 
thru with a profitable yield in spite of 
infestation. He tested thousands of 
hybrid combinations in Lenawee 
County, Michigan (the heart of the 
corn-borer territory), duplicated again 
and again thruout his 10-acre farm 
field to cancel variable factors in the 
soil and offset varying degrees of in- 
iestation. 


By MID-NOVEMBER each year, 
the devastation in some rows was ter- 
rific. The ground was littered with 
stalks and leaves. Many ears were 
lying on the ground, the kernels be- 
ginning to sprout. Some stalks were 
broken off a foot or two above the 
sround, others at the ear, and others 
just below the tassel, the most common 
port of entry for this alien enemy and 
the first to show its damage. Those ears 
which managed to hang on were light 
in weight, with rough, chaffy kernels. 
The stalks and shank were so badly 
tunneled by the borer that insufficient 
nourishment reached the ear to fill the 
kernels. 


DRAMATIC in contrast, the rows of 
new hybrids in the test plots would 
stand erect and straight against the 
autumn sky as tho the season were 
midsummer. The ground would be as 
clean as tho it had just been cultivated; 
no broken stalks, no ears, hardly a 
leaf lying on the [ Continued on page 38 


After the Beans 
Are Off 


A “roof” is needed to protect the 


loose soil from heavy erosion losses 


You haven’t fulfilled your patriotic 
duty when you’ve completed harvesting 
your whopping record crop of soybeans. 
No matter where grown, this oil-bearing 
crop leaves the land loose and friable. On 
slopes of as little as two percent, this con- 
dition invites serious washing and conse- 
quent declining fertility and productivity 
of cropland. 

What can you do to shield the soil 
from the ravages of erosion until the 1943 
growing season? For the soil’s sake, it’s 
fortunate that our war needs call for in- 
creased production of the crop for the 
oil-laden beans, and not hay. When har- 
vested at the stage necessary for palatable 
hay, the bean plants retain most of their 
leaves and the entire plant is taken from 
the field thru the curing process. There 
isn’t any mulch or plant cover left to put 
a crimp in the soil-shaving downpours 
between the cropping seasons. 


Fiexps combined for grain, on the 
other hand, generally have the soil pretty 
well covered with bean leaves which have 
matured and dropped by the time the 
crop is harvested. The leaf mulch is sup- 
plemented by a scattered straw. This 
residue supplies the land with consider- 
able protection against erosion until the 
seeding of a grain crop. From a soil- 
saving standpoint, combining the beans 
for grain is prefer- [| Continued on page 56 


By Glennon Loyd, 


Soil Conservation Service 








































































THe lowly straw shed, boon of the 
hard-pressed farmer since pioneer 
days, is due for a revival: This weath- 
er-beaten hybrid of the barnyard will 
stage its comeback in the interest of 
national security—and it won’t be a 
sign of hard times. It will signify 
rather the effort of a thrifty farmer to 
meet the increased demand for war 
foods without going too far “out on a 
limb.” 

Barn room of all kinds will be at a 
premium on Midwest farms. Un- 
questionably farmers will take advan- 
tage of better incomes to improve their 
present equipment and fix up the 
farmstead, but the red light is set 
against any expansion program that 
would cover the farmyard with ex- 
cessive mortgage plasters for stock 
housing they wouldn’t need in normal 
times. Specialists of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Extension Service have 
been tackling the problem with a 
study of straw sheds, their construc- 
tion and use. 

S. B. Cleland, farm management 
specialist at University Farm, St. Paul, 
says he is convinced that straw sheds 
will deliver the goods in the emer- 
gency. Let’s consider Anthony 
Scherber of Rogers, Minnesota, 
who had 450 Leghorn pullets 
and no place to put them. He 
needed a poultry house at least 
20 by 60 feet, but available 
money fell far short of such an 
ambitious project. So hé com- 
promised by building a good 
foundation and a south-front 
wall with the money on hand. 
(Experience down in Kansas 
indicates that best results are 
had with straw buildings where 





Wartime Straw Sheds 


By Paul C. Johnson, 


University of Minnesota 


Anthony Scherber put up his 20-by-60 straw laying house on permanent foundation 


a permanent foundation—to be built 
onto after the war—is laid.) Then he 
resorted to straw and old lumber for 
the other three walls and roof. Scher- 
ber put up a frame of old lumber and 
poles, and built the walls of straw 
bales, laid like bricks, double thick- 
ness. The roof was of straw with an 
over-all thatch of marsh hay and cane 
bundles to shed water. 


SCHERBER pullets are still laying 
diligently and happily in clean, dry 
quarters. ““‘When winter storms raged 
outside, the hen house was warm and 
cozy,” Scherber said, “‘cozier, in fact, 
than our own dwelling house.”” When 
hot weather hit, the Leghorn flock 
thrived on confinement in the well- 
insulated straw. The house will re- 
quire no rebuilding this fall except a 
bit of work on the roof. When Mr. 
Scherber wants to build permanently, 
he can use the foundation and front 
wall without loss of original invest- 
ment. 

Another straw-shed enthusiast is 
A. L. Stavrum of Clearwater, Minne- 
sota, who is still using a 30-by-60 
straw stable built [ Continued on page 97 





A sturdy and warm barn was 
made of baled straw by the 
Stavrums of Minnesota. Notice 
glass-cloth windows, the layer of 
tar paper to hold the thatch down 


@Ten years is the service record 
of this veteran, also on the 
Stavrum place. Double doors at 
each end make it easy to clean 
the stable into the spreader 











Here is the author's idea for poultry-house 
windows to secure maximum benefit from low 
winter sun and minimum heat from summer sun- 
light. Cutaway view gives sun's penetration 


This how-to on sun-thrifty 


Light on 








Corner windows for farrowing houses will ad- 
mit a larger amount of vitamin-charged sun to 
flood the floor and give the youngsters a 
better start in the business of producing 


By Frank Hawkins 


J ‘ST as a master carpenter is unable to 
show the productive capacity of his trained 
hands unless he has a well-lighted, eff- 
ciently arranged workshop, farm animals 
and poultry cannot perform up to thei 
full capabilities when housed in quarters 
which leak, are as drafty as a sieve, and ar 
dark and damp thru lack of adequat 
windows to admit abundant sunlight. Give 
them enough sunlight, enough shelter, and 
correct feeding, and they will give the 
nation its wartime food requirements. 

In this article we are not going to dwell 
long on the necessity of a tight roof, solid 
walls, and dry floors in structures becaus' 
farmers have had the importance of these 
characteristics pounded home to them from 
pen and platform for years. Instead, we 
are going to talk about the wartime need 
for generous glazed openings in dairy 
barns, hog houses, poultry coops, 
other farm units—and relate the views oi a 
few fighting Ohioans on the subject. 


Tue Jerseys of the Chuck-Walt Farm, as 
the Michael boys of Bucyrus, Ohio, call it, 
have a right to be especially contented 
Their quarters are bright all day from a 
continuous row of windows in three walls 
of the stable, which draw in sunshine and 
natural daylight from morning till night 
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Farm buildings with southern exposures get 
maximum benefits. The compass inset shows 
the relative amounts of sunlight entering 
structures having varying window frontage 


location of windows throws 


roduction 





This popular type of Ohio window is shown in 
its three positions: left, closed; center, with 
transom tilted in for ventilation; and right, 
the whole sash opened as in summertime 


[he center panel in each set of three win- 
lows tilts in at the top for regulated ven- 
ilation without drafts. Fresh air is kept 
circulating thru the stable without the 
temperature at any time going so low that 
he cows use part of their energy to keep 
varm instead 
vhole organism in manufacturing milk. 
The brick walls and wood ceiling of the 
barn are covered with light paint inside to 
take even fuller advantage of the flood of 
unlight which bathes every corner. 


of being able to use their 


Ove duty which such windows perform 
and which is not generally realized is to 
keep structures rid of vermin. Barn pests 
prefer dark places in which to do their 
scavengering and so are not a serious prob- 
lem in buildings that have sufficient glass 
areas, 

Experiments in husbandry reveal that 
inlight stimulates the metabolism, growth, 
and resistance of animals to diseases; the 
healthiness of the Michael cows is addi- 
tonal proof. In prolonged darkness, a 
lowering of the hemoglobin content and 
liminution of the quality of the blood 
takes place in some animals. Sunlight re- 


{ 


luces the vitality of all germs and actually 


destroys many kinds. At the same time ii 


tulate *s the growth of body tissue in the 
ials. You'll remember that a light, 
in stall, well supplied with fresh air 


and sunlight, gen- | Continued on page 54 
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A set of secondhand windows and plenty of planning made a profitable conversion 


INCREASING egg prices and war’s 
food demands put W. F. Kreiselmaier 
up against the building problem. He 
features poultry, lamb feeding, and 
cash creps on his farm in Cass County, 
North Dakota. To enlarge his flock of 
hens he would have to provide an- 
other comfortable laying house. 
Kreiselmaier had a barn, 32 by 60 
feet, built years before for horses but 
still sturdy and in good repair, which 
he used little now that he had gone to 
tractor operation. It seemed like a 
good idea to convert this into a two- 
story laying house; and he did just that 
last summer. Results were gratifying 
during the winter of 1941-42, when 
hens in the remodeled building laid at 
the rate of 55 to 70 percent production. 
At a remodeling cost of $600 
Kreiselmaier made a place for 1,000. 
Walls of the barn were insulated. 


cement floor was put in on the first 
story to shut out rodents and improve 
moisture and temperature conditions. 
Eleven windows were placed on the 
south side—five downstairs and six up- 
stairs. These were used material ob- 
tained at low cost from a_ house- 
wrecking company, and while they 
were not all just the same size, Kreise]- 
maier said he didn’t mind because 
they accomplished his objective of 
adequate daylight and economy. Ven- 
tilation was installed, with two roof 
outlets, 

On the first floor a space 32 by 42 
feet was made for the hens, and 
divided into two pens. This left 18 
feet of room on the east end of the 
building for the remaining team, the 
family cows, and a feed room. These 
are walled off from the laying pens. 
Upstairs the laying room measures 

32 by 50 feet, and is di- 




































































vided into three pens, At 
' the east end there is a 10- 
mn foot feed room with door 
. to the outside thru which 
a ee meant supplies are boosted in 
enone exam |< # ' from the farm truck. Ceil- 

‘ieee ee 6 i pe " —— , : : 
oF RUNNING WATER ing was installed upstairs 

nals w ; ; 
6s “Ty Ao. J] & at the base of the roof so 
WATERING STAND? 7 WATERING STAND hay can be stored in the 
ee Ni Se’, 5 etteis mani co * space left under the roof. 
FEED NR Runs were bui : 
mig e cHuTe | HOPPER cnute’._J ins were nuilt on the 
ai3 a a r Vv | sa = f ¥ ‘a north from the second 
= | - US is floor to the ground to give 
| FEED HOPPER ayaa norven q g give 
r+}, i - ane cy TC + hens access to out-of- 
ATCH a ames SCRATCH - ‘sin spri : “ 
Fen. FEED HOPPER], ae L-stonace OF doors in spring and sum- 
2 z [+] courement mer. Downstairs a door 
aE - — Was | Continued on page 38 
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This, believe it or not, was 
the haymow. Note the 
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three-story nest installa- 
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tions, the scratch pens, and 
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the handy feed and work- 
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” he eam a - 
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il WATERING ©] | 
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Kreiselmaier ran a cement » -, “—A¢ : 
VENTILATOR ; a} x up 
floor over the old down- ; . é i 
stairs of the barn, has re- LAYING MASH FEEDERS 22 y 
tained room for three milk | A scratcr _] — 
<3 ; = | craw 
cows and the team. Note | PEN | a ‘cn 
the new plumbing outlets a — ° 
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TRENDS: 


alities judged most important are starred, 


[Developments and_person- 


their pasts and probable futures examined 
in starred articles following.] «++ AAA 
250,000 acres of hemp in Midwest 
Hemp also produces 


wants 
states next year. 
marijuana, a narcotic drug, and it’s a 
ticklish problem with Narcotic Bureau. 
“production 
instead of 


weeee It’s payments” for 
farmers next year, “corn pay- 
ments” or “wheat payments.”” New farm 
program will make farmer produce—or he 
won’t get his benefit payment. He will be 


sxxxex This month’s five-star feature concerns itself with 
your pocket; officials in the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture glow with pride when they think of it. The sunrise 
behind the glow is yet to be proved, but the changes in 
1942’s programs promise much. Behind these changes is 
the necessity to grow more oil crops to take the place of our 
curtailed imports from the areas seized by the Japs. And 
secondary to that is the aim of increasing acreage yields. 

Biggest feature of AAA’s 1943 farm program, as out- 
lined here by the best informed officials in the fall of 1942, 
They will take the place of 


will be “‘production payments.” 


Produce-or No Pay! 


Mud, fret, and fears roll into the discard as AAA lays 


down its streamlined and distinctly new program for 1943 As AAA Administrator Fred Wallace puts it: 


asked to do more for the same 
** Midwest producers are being 
around in Washington as causing inflation 
and ruining country. Facts are that Mid- 
west farmer gets but half the share of the 
national income he received in World War 
I boom years! « « « Farmers will be asked 
to outwit submarines. Way to do it is grow 
cover crop seeds that can be planted in the 
South and turned under in the spring as 
Thus the demand for nitrates to 


fertilizer. 


be carried up the sub-infested waters of 
the east coast will be lessened. 


kicked 


corn payments or wheat payments. 
payments for complying with the general farm progran 
Later on, farm-to-farm livestock goals, or allotments, 
may also be imposed. If the situation in meat warrants it, 
this will be the first time 
stock picture directly since 1933. 


cash. 






There will be over-al! 


AAA has stepped into the live- 


**Every- 


body in the cities still thinks we are killing little pigs. They 
still think we are cutting down production. But the facts 


crops” 


CHEERS FOR OVERTIME 














wheat and cotton allotments. 
with an allotment of 50 acres of wheat, 50 acres of corn, 30 
acres of soybeans. He can shift around in that allotment at 
will, but to get his full production payment he must plant 








1942 
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Cartoon by Gordon Elliott 


are that the 1943 program will get the most of the things 
we want, and the least of the things we don’t want.”’ 

In 1943, according to the AAA plan, farmers must plant 
at least 90 percent of their allotments to get a full produc- 
tion payment (it will be about equal to the crop payments 
this last year). 
thruout the Mississippi Valley, just as in corn and 


Allotments will be made for the ‘‘war 


A farmer may find himself 


at least 90 percent of the total allotment. Below 
90 percent the payments fall off—and dis- 
appear altogether if he plants only 70 percent 
of the total allotment. 

Big things in the 1943 program are: (1) 
Farm-to-farm livestock goals may be imposed 
after January 1. (2) Wheat allotments won’t be 
changed but farmers will be strongly urged to 
underplant wheat and shift to war crops adapt- 
ed to their sections. (3) A new conservation 
program has been worked out which is adapted 
to each particular region. (4) Prices of war crops 
will be specifically supported by the Govern- 
ment. 

The war crops concerned under 4 are: soy- 
beans, flaxseed, dry peas, dry beans, sugar 
beets, cover-crop seeds, long-staple cotton, 
hemp, peanuts for oil, castor beans. These are 
mostly oil and fiber crops. Uncle Sam has to 
have them to carry on the war, and can’t get 
them from the Far East, his former source ol 
supply. 

There are limiting factors, too, such as the 
lack of processing plants—and the lack of ma- 
terials to build them. These must be balanced 
against Administration optimism. 

AAA Administrator Wallace is prouder of 
the soil-conservation feature of the new pro- 
gram than of any other section. In the past, soil- 
conservation practices have been national in 
scope—the same in Maine as in Illinois. This 
next year it’s to be done regionally. Fifty 
million dollars plus has been allotted to the 
North Central Region. The emphasis is not on 
growing the grass crops—red clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and so on—but on contour plow- 
ing. Seeding down these grasses is now cons sid- 
ered more or less routine. Hence, there won 
be much cash from the Government for that I 
will go for such practices as contour cultivation 
instead. Of course, so far [ Continued on page 4 
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How Smart Is an Iron Wheel? 








wat 


1. This is a mower wheel 


2. It weighs 55 pounds 





3. A cracked rim indi- 
cates it is of no use 





8 


4. The old wheel has 
been leaning against the 
tree for years 





5. It doesn't know about 
the war 








6. Or how Japan bought 
much of our scrap metal a 
few years ago 


7. Nor that the enemy has 
been preparing for war 
for years 


8. The old wheel wouldn't 
even know a democracy 


f 


9. From a dictatorship 





s 


10, Or a military govern- 
ment 





if }: ! 
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11. The worn-out old 
wheel wouldn't under- 
stand “critical metal” 


12. To say 1,000 pounds 
of pig iron 


SEBO). 


13. Needs 1,000 pounds 
of scrap 


Sei 


14. To make aton of steel 


af I ’ ! 
I 
ANS 


15. Means nothing to the 
mower wheel 











16. It has never heard of 
an anti-aircraft gun 


17. A “block buster” 





18. Or a tank 





| 
v I) \ 
1 | 
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19. In fact, if the dis- 
carded old mower wheel 
knows anything at all, it 
knows it is still rusting 
away leaning against 
the same old tree where 
it has been for years 























HOW SMART ARE YOU? 


li WE said, “No smarter than the 
heel!’ you’d throw this copy into the 
corner and stomp away mad. So we 
won’t say it; there are many farmers who 
have always cleaned up their scrap metal 
inyway and undoubtedly you’re one of 
hem, There are also many who, thru 
heir farm shops, have utilized scrap 
nachinery; sometimes rebuilt it, some- 
imes salvaged usable parts for other 
iachinery. We'd like to talk to them: 
Che farmer who has a scrap pile on his 
irm and does nothing about it—just 
leans” like the old wheel above—could 
e called a lot of nasty names like sabo- 
ur, Scrap Jap, Nickel Nazi. We want 

) ask our farmers to do something about 

, yet to give their scrap a combing as 
.ey pile it for collection, to remove from 
those parts and metals they know they’ ll 
In this way they won’t be fuddled up 


with a crying need for repair metals 
next spring—they’ll have put their shops 
to work this winter and be ready to go. 

So much for shopwork and metals. We 
hate to mention it because some farmers 
(or maybe we shouldn’t honor them with 
that name) are going to make it an 
excuse to say to Momma: “‘Well, I might 
use it someday, so I guess I won’t do any- 
thing about it TODAY.” We repeat: 
Mark the stuff you know you'll use, pile 
the rest, and call your local junk dealer 
in the nearest town. If you wish to con- 
tribute your scrap the best way is to take 
the cash you’ll get from the dealer and 
buy a War Bond. The worst way is to 
load the stuff up and take it off to town; 
the Government is working thru the al- 
ready established channels and _ they 
don’t have storage space for junk. The 
dealers have that, and they have the 


know-how to sort and grade it. So— 
collect your scrap and call the junk yard. 
If there’s no yard, call your County War 
Board or your implement dealer. 


Youre impatient because you collected 
some scrap and nobody has routed the 
truck your way yet? Listen, brother, it’s 
been lying out there in the weeds for a 
long time and you never worried before, 
did you? Just you let your Uncle do the 
worrying; YOU DO THE COLLECT- 
ING. That truck may be by this after- 
noon or it may be by next week. The big 
worry is to have something for it. You 
want to see the war go faster, some of this 
red tape broken? Just remember that you 
may have been hoarding 100 machine 
guns on your farm, right out there back 
of the barn. How smart are you? 


—The Editors 
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With that hoarse shout, Wayne Township's volunteers point the way to 


H:: LO! Hello, Central! Hey, Operator!! Oper 


---[zzat you? Say, my house’s on fire. Whazzat? Yeah, 
Jones. The John Jones place. Hurry up and get ’em 
out here. It’s spreadin’ fast.” 

Nimble fingers fly across the switchboard. First it’s 
Carl Rihm, town butcher and fire-truck driver. With 
i tug and a shrug he sheds cap and apron while streak- 
ing for the nearest door. Next, ‘‘Fud’’ Wagoner, hard- 
ware dealer, gets the call and away he goes. Then it’s 
Bob Risk, insurance agent. One call after another— 
Otto Walls, Lowell Hague, Howard Crandall—on 
and on. 

But before this list is completed the truck is shriek- 
ing toward the open country. Maybe two, sometimes 
three, seldom more, get the word soon enough to catch 
the truck. ‘The rest must come—come fast—in their 
Own Cars. 


We HAVE just seen the Wayne Township Volunteer 
Fire Department swinging into action, the kind of 
action that makes vest buttons tighten with pride on 
folks living near Knightstown, Indiana, focal point of 
operation. 

This rura] fire-fighting outfit has given the com- 
munity a real “‘lift.”’ Gone is the specter of farmsteads 
vanishing in smoke and flame. Gone is the haunting 
fear of too little and too late. In the face of fire dan- 
gers aggravated by war, life in Wayne Township 
now is more secure. 

Organized two years ago, the department has made 
a dozen country runs, covering residences—reef firés, 


By C.E. Hughes — 


Photographs by the Gufior 


adequate fire protection in many a farming neighborhood—maybe yours 


outbuildings, and machine sheds. But biggest job of 
all—and the one that really sold the whole thing to 
the farmers—was the saving of Central School. One 
corner of this $28,000 structure was a mass of flames 
when the truck roared up from its three-mile trip. 
Neighboring farmers thought it was a “goner,”’ but 
the butcher, baker, and candlestick maker “gave it 
the works.’’ Losses were held to $6,400! 

Otto Walls, township trustee, crossed his legs and 
tilted back in his chair as he presented these facts to 
the inquiring writer. He, along | Continued on page 50 























1. Fred Hardin is ready to drown the fire de- 

mon with water. He converted a swampy cor- 

ot ner into a 30- by 30-foot spring-fed pond 
F / 


ae el 4 It's good for fishing and swimming, too 
A 
/ L 7 
Ss J 2. They're off!—at least the ones who dash to 
Yo Pal the fire station in time to catch the truck 
ae” The rest of the volunteers must rush—-to-tie 


blaze in their own vehicles—n6 waiting here! 


3. Trustee Otto Watts; Henry County, Indiana 
lets us ‘‘take a gander"’ at the boots, eoat, hat, 
and gloves provided for-alt members _of the 
Wayne-Tewnship Volunteer Fire Department 





















































If your 





Tractor lites 


are 
‘on their last legs” 


Md Mis / 











S you know, the manufacture of 
A all new rubber-tired tractors 
has been stopped by government or- 
der. This was made necessary by the 
vital need for conserving the nation’s 
rubber supply to fill the increasing 


demands of our fighting forces. 


But if you are faced by the problem 
of having to put up your tractor be- 
cause its rear tires are worn out; if 
your present tires are beyond repair, 
and you hold a rationing certificate 
—your Goodyear dealer can now 





supply you with new, wide-base 





Goodyear tractor tires! 





This program is made possible by the 
foresight and _ resourcefulness of 
Goodyear engineers. Because, long 
before the rubber shortage became 
a fact, Goodyear had a sizable supply 
of wide-base tractor tires, tubes and 
rims. 


This equipment is now being made 
available to farmers who need it in 
their all-out effort to produce enough 
food to feed the United Nations at war. 





tier shape. 


anchorage on wider rim. 


wider rim. 


wider, flatter tread. 


“ ider area, 


Goodyear Sure-Grip tread. 





GOODYEAR'S CONVERSION PLAN GIVES YOU THESE ADDITIONAL 
ADVANTAGES OF WIDE-BASE GOODYEAR TRACTOR TIRES: 


F Greater traction because of the wider tread and squat- 
9 . 
2. Less bouncing on rough or uneven ground resulting in 


less slippage, better work, and less fatigue for the operator. 


3. More stability and less side-sway due to broader 


1. Easier mounting and dismounting because of lower 
flanges, deeper wells, and narrow bead ledges on 


o. Better flotation in loose, sandy soil because of 
6. Longer tread wear because wear is spread over 


7. PLUS all the proved advantages of the famous 
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And, of course, none of this much- 
needed equipment subtracts so much 
as a single pound from the country’s 
present crude rubber stocks. For 
every bit of it was finished before 
tractor manufacturers stopped build- 
ing new rubber-tired tractors. 


So, if you have tractor tire trouble, 
we suggest you see your Goodyear 
dealer or your tractor and imple- 
ment dealer. Even if your present 
tractor is equipped to take the con- 
ventional type of rear tires, he can 
economically convert it to use the 
new, wide-base type of Good- 
year tractor tires now avail- 
able. 


(Note: This Conversion Plan does 
not apply to making change-overs 


from steel wheels to rubber tires.) 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 
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Grade or purebred cows of good type and conformation plus big, 
husky, fast-growing calves are two of the main elements in a beef-cow 
herd. These calves are capable of turning grass and grain into dollar 
profits, and they cost the owner much less than shipped-in stock 


The third element is a big, deep, blocky purebred bull. Buying plainer » 
cows and using a good bull to produce desirable calves is possibly one 
solution to the problem now presented by high prices for beef cows. 
This plan eliminates speculation and helps keep the land in shape 


By Ken Moore 


sali the feed lot is one of the 
biggest cost items in the cattle-feeding 
business. With the present high feeder 
prices, it is an even more important 
factor. 

But, altho prices are high, there’s 
one group of feeders that will continue 
filling lots with calves that cost little 
more than in years past. They’re the 


folks who’ve been keeping a herd of 


beef cows for raising their own. 

Roy O’Brien, Ralls County, Mis- 
souri, is an example. He estimates that 
the calves he put into his feed lot last 
fall would have cost at least $60 each, 
probably more, but that his actual 
cost wasn’t more than $30 per head. 


He KEEPS a breeding herd of 40 to 
50 grade Hereford cows. Says O’Brien: 
‘“They’re probably the best property 
we have on the farm. They were a pay- 
ing proposition thru the drought years, 
and I expect them to do as well under 
wartime conditions.” The cows are 
always mated to a good purebred bull, 
and the aim is to raise a calf per cow, a 
goal that been achieved almost 
every year. 

The plan is to have calves dropped 
in February and March (a little later 
if farther north). That way they’re 


has 
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he Cornhelt 


per Feeder Calves 























big enough to graze 
when the grass is 
ready in the spring. 
They run with the cows all summer, 
being weaned about the first of Octo- 
ber. By that time they’ll weigh from 
450 to 500 pounds each. They’re 
brought onto a full feed after a warm- 
up feeding period of approximately 
three weeks, when they’re given a 
chance to become accustomed to dry 
feed—whole oats, chopped corn and 
cob meal, and soybean and clover hay. 
Steers and heifers are fed together. 


SELLING time, usually late March, 
finds the cattle averaging around 800 
pounds. Last March a direct buyer 
paid $13 for one lot at the farm that 
compared with extreme top at the 
time. They averaged 880 pounds. A 
little earlier, another lot had topped 
the St. Louis market at $12.50. In fact, 
it’s almost a habit for O’Brien cattle 
to hit the top whenever marketed, 
thereby paying a good price for grain 
and hay from the farm. 

What about the cow herd? After the 
calves are weaned, they remain on 
pasture, run on stalk fields, and in 
general are used to clean up roughage 
about the farm that might otherwise 









be wasted. Under Missouri’s compar- 
atively mild winters, the cows need 
little or no attention until late in the 
year. Then they’re brought up to the 
barn lot, given access to open-front 
barns, and fed such low-cost feeds as 
corn fodder and soybean hay. By late 
April they go on pasture again. 
O’Brien estimates that on the kind 
of land he has available, it takes ap- 
proximately four acres to supply th 
pasture needs of a cow and calf pel 
season. His pasture built 
around permanent bluegrass supple- 
mented by sweet clover and lespedeza 


system is 


Ac ‘TUALLY, much of his land pro- 
duces another crop besides pasture 
Sweet clover is pastured early; t! 
removed and a cro} 
ripen. This usuall 


the cows are 
allowed to 
amounts to around 300 pounds of s 


seed 


per acre, a valuable crop in itself un 
present prices. A crop of wheat or 
is harvested from the land that |! 
provides lespedeza pasture. 
O’Brien has a double purpose 
for having the beef-cow herd. First 
already men- Continued on page 
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pipefuls of fragrant / al 





















tobacco in every MODEL RACING : 
handy pocket pack- PRINCE ALBERT TOS that go 90 1 Rapes 
—— IS MY REAL HOBBY. bu beoravepecr tes 


But Dick gets the real thrills 
from those swell pipe-loads 
of Prince Albert. “It’s no- 
bite treated,” says Dick, 
“the good taste and fra- 


THAT FRAGRANT, 
MELLOW, BITELESS 
TOBACCO THAT TASTES 
$0 RICH, YET SMOKES 
SO MILD. PA. IS SO 
EASY ON THE TONGUE ! 






gtance get through mildly.” 


“THE RICH YET 
MILD PIPE-SMOKE”’ 










THEY’VE HIT A NEW HIGH IN HOBBIES... 


MbVlder Serrer-lastin' Smokes / 











#4 








JESSE’S HOUND DOGS 
scent the game quick, but 
the best game in Jesse’s life 


MY FAVORITE HOBBY 
IS RA. ITS BETTER 


is when he sniffs Prince 
Albert’s rich aroma from 


P. A, “makin’s’”’ ke. 
“Prince Aibert’s ssddthete TOBACCO_. MILDER, 
i ki fort — 
and (ies mio Palace Main COOLER, BETTER-TASTING. 


for rolling comfort, too!” 


*“ROLL-YOUR-OWNS SPIN 
RIGHT, SMOKE RIGHT! “’ 





THE CRIMP CUT LAYS 
RIGHT FOR FAST, EASY, 
NO-SPILL ROLLING 





cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 


Prince Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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There's One in Every Family... 4y ~a-~ 

















ALL THE CUSTOMERS NEVER MIND, 

ARE BAWLING ME OUT, 4 BiLL-I'VE JuST 
HONEY—I DON'T SEEM | FOUND OUT HOW 
TO HAVE THE OL GINGER} 1 Fix UP YOUR 


CONDITION / 


TAINT THE HORSE, 
MRS. WILSON- 
I AIN'T GOT 

MUCH HUSTLE 


WHATS THE IDEA, 













SIT DOWN AN’ 











BOWLFUL OF 
THESE SCRUMP- 





























AND THATS JUST WHAT POP DID! AFTER A FEW 
WEEKS OF EATING CRISP POST’S BRAN FLAKES, 
POP FELT LIKE A NEW (MILK) MAN / TAKE A LOOK..... 


— = ——— 


LZ 


VOULMAL 4 





aay, MAN AM 
V7, I FAMISHED!! 
“y PASS ME THOSE 
DEELISHUS POSTS 
BRAN FLAKES--~ 






EIGHT 
OCLOCK AND 

BILL'S THROUGH 
WITH HIS ROUTE 













Ss DO ENJOY 
eo THE CRISPY 

= NUT-=- LIKE ra --agate 
. FLAVOR--- 






I MENTION THOSE 
3 EXTRA 





YOU SINK ee i 
































TEETH INTO THESE 
ELEGANT 

POSTS BRAN 

MUFFINS! 































7/No FOOLIN’ FOLKS --- 
THERE IS ONE IN EVERY 

FAMILY WHO NEEDS , 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES 

7 3 EXTRA BENEFITS! 


JUST READ BELOW— 
EE 








¢ To help that one member of your 
family—serve Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
to the whole family every morning. 
You'll all go for their grand flavor—as 
a cereal, or in tempting bran muffins. 
And—you'll all help that one get Post's 
Bran Flakes’ 3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 








1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 

And besides, these new Post’s Bran 

Flakes are now toasted by an improved 

process to give you extra crispness ... 

extra sweet-as-a-nut flavor. 








Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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“Every time I’ve had an accident 
it's the same story—I can't get the ( 
parts on account of war industries!"’ 


THe Yorkshire youth was discovered in 
the front yard of a neighbor one night 
with a lantern in his hand. The man of the < 
house inquired as to what he was doing. 
“I’ve come a’courting your daughter, sir.” 
*“‘With a lantern? I never used a lantern ) 
when I went a’courting.”’ 
“Aye,” the boy answered, “but look 
what you got!” 


Reporter (interviewing grandfather of a 
Hollywood star): ‘“‘Does Bill ever come 
back to the old farm since he’s such a big 3 
shot in the movies?” 

Grandfather: ‘‘Every 
summers he’s been away.” 

Reporter: “And did he bring his wife 
with him?” 

Grandfather: they 
was five as purty girls as you ever laid 


one of the five 


“Every time; .and 


$99 
eyes on? 


Scotchman (at riding academy): “I 
wish to rent a horse.” 

Groom: ‘‘How long: 

The Scotchman: ‘The longest you’ve \ 
got, laddie. There be five of us going.” 


»>9 


A minister was riding on a train when a 
big, strapping, rough fellow came in and 
sat down beside him. Sizing up the prelate, 
he exclaimed, “‘Where in hell have I seen 
you before?” 

To which the minister replied, “I don’t 
know; what pait of Hell are you from?” 

Professor: “Robert Burns wrote ‘To a 
Fieldmouse.’” 


Voice (from rear of room): “‘Did he get 
an answer?” 
A Virginia family was training a girl 


from the country in her duties as maid. On 
answering the telephone the first day she 
brought no message. 

*“Who was that, Sara?” 

*“T’warn’t nobody, Mr. Bailey. Jes’ 4 
gentleman says, ‘It’s a long distance from 
New York,’ and I says, ‘Yessir, it certainly 
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Papa: “I’ve been thinking it over, dear, 
and have decided I might as well agree 
with you.” 

Mama: “It won’t do you any good. I’ve 
changed my mind now.” 


At a luncheon of newspaper men the 
following toast was offered: 

“The ladies! Second only to the press in 
the dissemination of news!”’ 

Reporter: ‘“‘What is the professor’s 
research work?” 

Professor’s Housekeeper: “It consists 
principally of hunting for his spectacles.” 


Wife: “I can’t decide whether to go to a 
palmist or a mind reader.” 
' Husband: “Go to a palmist. You Aave 
a palm.” 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





True Love? 


Miss Avanell Fields and Mr. Harold L. 
Schuler of Portsmouth were untied in 
marriage by the Rev. G. W. Whyman 
Thursday at 9 p.m. at the Walnut Street 
Methodist Church.—Chillicothe (Ohio) Ga- 





That's Telling ‘em! 


Helen Williams says she has been writ- 
ing ever since she was old enough to hold 
a pen, mostly poetry, with some snort 


stories. — The County Bard (N. J.) 
Frank, at Least! 


Mr. and Mrs. Simmons will reside on a 
farm near Medina following their return 
from a short wedding rip.—Athens (Ohio) 
Messenger 


Wanted, an Editor 
To Mr. and Mrs. James Moorek at 


Winnipeg Hospital, a sin.— Thornhill 
(Man.) News 





“They say he lays pavement!" 











EVEN THOUGH YO 


INHALE. 


ene 





SURE you inhale. All smokers do—some- 
times. So play safe with your throat. 

Look at this ...a vital difference found 
and reported by eminent doctors who com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE 
THAN THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING— 
AND THEIR IRRITATION LASTED MORE 
THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG—AS THE 
STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 














This exclusive, proved protection means— 





no worry about throat irritation—even | 
when you do inhale! | 





AMERICA'S /072/ CIGARETTE 








28 
Steel bars like these... 





make tools like these... 














to put war-winning punch 
into implements like these 





» 
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Wirn the last crops in and 
the fall seeding done, the less 
busy months ahead give the 
farmer a chance to put his equipment 
in shape for next year (for war needs 
are making new implements increas- 
ingly hard to get). 

For repair, tune-up and sharpening 
jobs, now is the time to lay in a supply 
of files. Good files are just about the 
most valuable tools you can have to- 
ward making farm machinery, barn 
equipment and household appliances 
last longer. Get some—from your hard- 
ware or implement dealer. 

In Nicholson or Black Diamond you 
have the world’s best— Twelve perfect 
files in every dozen GUARANTEED. 





FREE soox (28 illustrated pages)—"'A File 
for Every Purpose’’— for the farmer, mechanic, 
carpenter. Tells how to select, use and take 
care of files. Send for your copy. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R. 1, U. S.A. 


(In Canada, send request for book to 
Nicholson File Co., Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON... 
SA. 
FILES rn 


























On and Off the Farm 











¢ Soon, thru the digestive aid of a new 
chocolate-flavored “sirup of germs,” we 
will be able to eat grass, leaves, and 
wood—if we get hungry enough. It-is ex- 
pected that the discovery of this germ 
sirup by Dr. Gustav J. Martin of the 
Warner Institute of Therapeutic Re- 
search, New York, will be especially use- 
ful for paratroops and other army units. 
It is now believed that a life supply of 
the germ sirup may be obtained for $2. 


¢ A gentleman from the Midwest de- 
cided that he didn’t like his local news- 
paper and wanted to tell them about it. 
He wrote: “I hate your paper. I have 
hated it, man and boy, for 25 years. I 
think you are Fascists, Communists, 
Fifth Columnists, and spies. However, 
my doctor tells me that I have low blood 
pressure and, inasmuch as my blood 
pressure rises every time I read your 
sheet, I continue to buy it. Please renew 
my subscription for another year.” 


¢ The wrestlers and boxers of some Afri- 
can tribes play a bit rough. Boxers are 
often equipped with small knives which 
they hold in their fists. The knives are 
used to slash off an ear or a nose when a 
swing “‘just misses.’’ Some of the wrestlers 
wea? iron bracelets equipped with cutting 








knives. These knives have the useful 
facility of promoting speed in the match. 
The contestants can’t let any grass grow 
under their feet with knives flying where 
they just were. 


¢ A Washington, D. C., paper tells this 
one: A radio announcer was reporting a 
ball game. He said, “And here’s a high 
foul, folks, coming right towards this box. 
Yes, it is coming right in my direc- 


By Gus Larson and Garth Bell 


tion ...’’ He didn’t finish the senten 
because the ball struck him on the head 
and knocked him out. 


¢ Chinese farmers of a few hundred years 
ago who chose to become criminals re- 
ceived lenient treatment by Chines 
courts. The work of the farmer was s 
important in providing food that special 
privileges were arranged. Farmers wer 
allowed to leave jail to do their plowing, 
sowing, and harvesting. After completing 
these chores the farmer returned to his 
cell. Very few failed to return. 








¢ As a result of the airplane, a million- 
dollar industry in small chicks has de- 
veloped in recent years between this 
country and South America. Newly 
hatched chicks can’t survive an ocean 
voyage, so in 1941 an average of 10,00 
chicks a week went southward by plane 
to poultry raisers and farmers in the 
Caribbean and South American coun- 
tries. Some of these are shipped as far 
south as Rio de Janeiro and Lima, Peru 





¢ As many have learned, picking u 
stones from a plowed field is a_back- 
breaking job. Fortunately, there are now 
machines that will do the job. A recent) 
patented machine scoops up the earth, 
separates out the rocks, and hoists them 
into a following trailer. The remaining 
earth is sifted back into the ground. The 
machine can also dig up potatoes 0! 
other root vegetables. 


4 For those Icelandic girls who like t 
stay out too late with American soldie! 
boys, the mothers invoke a terrible and 
ancient custom—probably very effective. 
The family get out the shears and cut all 
the hair off the girl’s head. 
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means means means 
4a sé ' . . 
“home ruler | “healthy, robust | “having much hair” 














is a trade mark name 


It stands for antiknock fluid made 


only by the Ethyl Corporation. Oil 





















companies put Ethyl fluid into gas- 
oline to prevent knocking 

The Ethyl trade mark emblem 
on a gasoline pump means that 


Ethyl fluid has been put into high 






quality gasoline and the gasoline 





sold from that pump can be 


called “Ethyl.” 




























! Ethyl Corporation, 
Room 3517, Chrysler Building, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “What's in a Name?” 


WHAT DOES YOUR 
NAME MEAN? 


The meanings and origins of over 900 
masculine and feminine names are 
given in the fascinating illustrated 
booklet, “What’s in a Name?’ It’s 
free—no obligation—just mail coupon. 
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City. State. 
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WHAT 10 DO ABOUT} 


@ IF YOU SAVED LAST 
WINTER’S ANTI-FREEZE 


Some of the ingredients of ‘“Prestone” anti-freeze will last 
from one winter through the next—those, for example, 
which protect the car against freeze-up. But to give pro- 
tection against freeze-up is only one function of a good 
anti-freeze. A good anti-freeze also performs other func- 
tions, just as important. One of these is to guard against 
rust and corrosion... which is why all good anti-freezes 
are “inhibited.” These inhibitors do wear out; and when 
that happens the car is no longer protected against clog- 
ging and overheating caused by rust. 

That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti- 
freeze indefinitely... why, for instance, we guarantee 
“Prestone” anti-freeze for “a full winter’s use,” and no 
more. New, fresh anti-freeze is always to be preferred over 
anti-freeze which has gone beyond a single winter's driving. 

If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take 
the following precautions: 

If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it 
to your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are 
two good reasons. 


To make sure that no dirt or foreign 

matter has spoiled it. (Cans frequently 
rust through from the outside and from the bottom.) Dis- 
solved impurities will later cause rusting and radiator 
clogging. If your solution is brown or rusty-looking, don’t 
bother to take it to your dealer but discard it at once. Be 
extremely cautious in this regard. Your car is a valuable 
property: it is in the interest of sound conservation to take 
all reasonable precautions. 


To have the strength checked. You 
don’t know, definitely, what concen- 
tration you had at the end of the season. If your anti-freeze 
was “alcohol base,” you almost certainly lost strength be- 
fore you took it out last spring. Even if you used ‘‘Prestone” 


anti-freeze, which contains no boil-away alcohol, have the 
strength checked just the same. You may have lost protec. 
tion through careless filling, slop-over at the over-flow pipe, 
and leaks caused by road-shock and wear-and-tear during 
driving. 


you left your anti-freeze in your car, 
and have been driving with it ail through the summer, 
point B becomes even more important, for obvious reasons, 
These precautions are the very least you can take to pro- 
tect your car. Remember, none of them will put back into 
the anti-freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which were 
there when you bought it last fall, and which have since 
been used up. This is one of the sound technical reasons 
why manufacturers guarantee an anti-freeze for only one 
winter’s driving. 


@ IF YOU DID NOT SAVE 
LAST WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 


See your dealer at once and get ‘‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze in- 





stalled in your car. As of the date this advertisement goes 
to press (approximately July 15th) it appears that there 
will be enough “Prestone” anti-freeze this fall—after Army, 
Navy and lend-lease requirements have been met—to sup 
ply all regular users. We make this prediction because we 
have increased our manufacturing facilities and because 
there will be fewer cars on the road this coming winter. 

HAVE YOUR DEALER CHECK YOUR CAR for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed dur- 
ing summer driving. Make sure your ‘“‘Prestone” anti-freeze 
is used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you can forgé 
the anti-freeze problem for the rest of the winter. You will 
be protected completely—against freeze-up, boil-away, dat 
gerous and obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You caf 
place complete confidence in new, fresh, full-strength 
“Prestone” anti-freeze. It is gwaranteed for one full wintet 
season. 


Product of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches; Chicago and San Francisco 
















ANTI-FREEZE THIS FALL 


IT’S THE SAME “PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE, no 
matter which container it comes in—metal can 
or glass jug. To conserve metals for wartime use, 
the familiar “Prestone”’ anti-freeze can was dis- 
continued early this season, and the sturdy new 
glass jug was substituted. Your dealer may have 
cans or jugs or both. Buy either. No difference 
in the “Prestone”’ anti-freeze they contain. 


The words “Eveready” and “Prestone” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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YOURE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT ..... ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER! 
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Doctor of 
Motors 





Dexrenriry 


Dexterity is his middle name! Your mechanic has the skill it takes to 
put cars, trucks, and tractors in shipshape order. Today, when 
America’s automotive vehicles must last for the “duration,” this 
Doctor of Motors plays a most important role. 

He has the know-how! When grinding valve seats, for example, he 
works with the mathematical accuracy such a precision task requires. 
Be it major overhaul or minor adjustment, he combines his experience 
and study with the dexterity that assures topnotch performance for 
whatever driving must be done today. 

Care for your equipment. . . for your country! Take your car, truck, 
and tractor to your Doctor of Motors regularly. It will save you 





money—and save your equipment. 
* * * 


Better mechanics install 
Perfect Circles because 
they know how well these 
piston rings stop oil 
pumping, save gasoline, 
and restore power, 
pickup, and pep. Install 
Perfect Circles in your 
car, truck, and tractor. 
The cost is surprisingly 
low. If you do your own 
work you will find them 
easy to install—with full 
instructions in each 
package. 





THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANIES, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U.S. A. AND TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 








The Farm Outlook 


[ Continued from pa 








as compared with 43 million in the { 
1942. But a squeeze may develop t 
the end of 1943 in the supply and pri 
feed; despite high record supply of 
grains and high-protein cake and mea! 
feeding requirements may be much ; 
er. Short feed crops in 1943 would 
further expansion in sow-breeding 
fall. Meanwhile, farmers can count < 
least 14-dollar hogs and a total cash ret 
higher than in 1942. Without price ceil 
on hogs, pork, and lard, the price of | 
could easily go to $20, but there are | 
ings—the difference is a part of the cor 
bution of farmers in helping to hold d 
the cost of living. 


Cattle Feeding. High record shipmen 
stockers and feeders are rolling into 
Cornbelt, but it is not likely that the t 

of cattle on feed will be as large this wi 

as last. Moreover, a larger proportion 

is normally the case will be short-fed, 
withstanding high record supplies of { 
The simple truth is that, until an effect 
way of calculating and administering grad 
price differentials is worked out, 
premium—in a manner of speaking 
low-grade stuff. This goes for all farm 
products, for without ceilings by grades, 
the spread between low-quality and high- 
quality products narrows. 

Cattle on farms the country over are in- 
creasing more slowly than in recent years 
and some livestock men think that nu: 
bers will top off in 1943. They point to t! 
heavy marketings of cattle this year, to th 
limits of carrying capacity of the ranges, t 
the increasing difficulty in hiring c 
hands. The Cornbelt produces about 
percent of all the cattle and calves in the 
country, but the Belt will likely show 
increase in production in 1943. Hogs and 
soybeans are relatively more attractive to 
the operator now. 


Dairy and Poultry. Dairymen predict a 
decrease in Midwest production of milk 
next year—except in Michigan and Ohio, 
outside the teeming hog and cattle sections 
Reason, of course, is the « ompetition from 
meat animals for both feed and labo 
Milk-cow numbers in the North Centr 
States will be about the same as in 194 
Poultrymen in the Cornbelt will do rela- 
tively better than dairymen, to the limit of 
laying-house capacity. Overcrowding 
houses could easily run up costs and wipe 
out profits. Guard against this. In Iowa 
the nation’s leading poultry state—there’ll 
be more than 36 million hens and pullets at 
the outset of 1943, and in the North Central 
States as a group more than 200 million. 
Both figures are new high records. 


Seybeans. The amazing soybean contin- 
ues to create sensations, the more than 20! 
million bushels produced this year setting 
an all-time record. Look for bigger acreage 
in 1943, but not so large an increase as in 
1942. Total 1943 acreage may be 12 mil- 
lion, compared with 11 million this year, 
but total production may be no bigger, in 
fact will be smaller if only average yields 
are obtained. More than eight million of 
this year’s total acreage was in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio; little increase is 
to be expected in these states next year. 
Most of the increase will be in the South. 





Price Supports. The news from Washi 
ton contains unmistakable implications 0! 








extension of a managed economy in 1943. 
Price ceilings are being extended in an 


el 


fort to check the wild-eyed forces of in- 


flation; price supports will be promised 
farmers in order to get the continuing big 


We 


artime volume of production of com- 


modities needed in 1943. With price sup- 
ports and production as large as in 1942, 
cash farm income in 1943 should total at 


le 


ast 16 billion dollars—the largest on 


record. END 
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THANKS 
to You 


Several months ago we asked you 
to ‘help us help you."’ At that time 
we explained that we were keenly 
interested in being more helpful to 
you in the important days ahead. 

Too, we told you that many of our 
representatives have gone into the 
armed forces or into war-production 
plants and that the remaining men 
will not be able to call on you as 
often as in the past. 

Our suggestion that you renew or 
extend your subscription for a longer 
term if and when our representative 
called was acted upon immediately 
by many of our readers—the response 
was gratifying, indeed. 

To our many friends whose sub- 
scriptions expire before a representa- 
tive reaches you, won't you please 
send your renewal by mail in the 
envelope order blank you will find 
inside the front cover of the issue of 
Successful Farming with which your 
present subscription expires? 

As we have stated repeatedly, it is 
our sincere desire to bring to you the 
answers to your complex problems 

. answers that will bring you thru 
the emergency with flying colors. 

Again, thanks to you for “helping 
us help you”! 


+ + + + + + + + + + + + H HF HH HF H SH F HF HF HF F F HF KH HF F HF HF HF H HF 
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“Oh John, dear, the furnace man was 
here today in case you didn't notice!” 





PATRIOTS will get a 
BANG out of this 


a” ‘\ 
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Te 1942 model shell casing 
pictured here differs from 
shell casings of the past in one 
important aspect: 


There is no copper used in its 
manufacture. /t is made of steel. 


Over long months Buick, in co- 
operation with a special U.S. 
Army ordnance-industry com- 
mittee, has worked on one of the 
special and ticklish processes of 
its production—and now that the 
job is rolling, all that’s been 
learned of special processes and 
techniques is available for all 
shell-casing-makers to use if they 
desire. 


It’s a notably good shell casing. 
Tests in quantities already have 
been successfully concluded, and 
these steel cases are being turned 


out on an accelerating produc- 
tion basis. 


With copper as desperately 
scarce as it is, and the millions 
of these shell casings that will be 
needed for the hungry guns, you 
can imagine what a first-rank 
contribution this is to our na- 


tion’s war effort. 


Buick is proud to have played a 
part in its development, proud 
to have worked hand in hand 
with the Army, glad to have 
demonstrated that in the pinch 
American ingenuity is still do- 
ing business at the same old 
stand. 
*You will also be 


months ahead of 


glad to know 


g we are keeping 
schedule on our output of 
Pratt {2 Whitney aircraft engines and many 
other important war products such as tank parts, 


artillery parts, etc. 











FAITHFUL 
FARM 


TAKE CARE OF THEM WELL 


Your spark plugs will generously repay 
you if you will give them the little care 
they need. It takes only a few minutes. It 
costs very little. 


SO EASY TO DO — Complete spark 
plug care consists of only two simple 
things: 

1 Have them cleaned and the gaps adjusted 
regularly. For cars and trucks, this 
means every 4,000 miles. For tractors 
and stationary engines, it means 
every 200 operating hours. 

Be sure that the ‘Heat Range”’ is correct. 
If your plugs foul too quickly, re- 
place them with plugs of a hotter 
“Heat Range” (a higher AC type 
number). If they manifest a chronic 
tendency to rapid wear, splitting, 
breakage, and preignition, replace 
them with plugs of a cooler “Heat 
Range” (a lower AC type number). 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GAIN—wWhen 
you keep your plugs clean and correctly 
gapped; and when the “Heat Range” is 
right for the engine; the plugs last longer. 
You use less fuel, avoid loss of engine 
power, and maintain easy starting. 


WHAT TO DO-Take your plugs to 
the AC Cleaning Station when you go to 
town. The owner or attendant can give 
you thorough cleaning service—and check 
“Heat Range” quickly. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


AC PRODUCES FOR 
victory — Machine 
guns, aircraft spark 
plugs, standard 
spark plugs, oil 
filcers, and many other products are 
being supplied to our armed forces. 





“Just a 
Farmhouse’ 
to 


“What a 
Farmhouse’ 


This is the Halverson family home 
near Sioux Rapids, lowa, before 
Son Franklin started his project 


Now look at it! Careful planning > 
transformed an ordinary farmhouse 
into the last word in modern comfort 


Photographs by E. E. Stacey 


Irs fun to watch your old homestead 
transformed into an efficient, comforta- 
ble, modern home thru the skill of others, 
but there’s more satisfaction in doing the 
job yourself, says Franklin Halverson, 
farmer near Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 

You can take it from him as one who 
knows, because Halverson turned archi- 
tect and carpenter to win a $100 first 
prize in the remodeling division of Suc- 
cessful Farming’s 1941 Building and Re- 
modeling Contest. 

Planning the “‘new”’ house to utilize as 

much as possible of the old building, 
Halverson did all the construction—with 
the exception of plumbing, wiring, plas- 
tering, and excavating— 
in the spare moments 
when he wasn’t farming. 
It took time, of course. 
Work on the basement 
was begun in the fall of 
1939 and the house was 
( ompleted two years later 
in the fall of 1941. 

The whole family had 
a hand in the remodeling 
before the dwelling was 
completed. Halverson’s 
parents and his two sis- 


By Alice J. Pye 


ters, Effie and Clara, had their share of 
the fun—and work—when it came to 
finishing the interior. Together they 
sanded and stained floors, painted walls 
and woodwork. As you can see in the 
very first picture the former home was 


just another farmhouse. 


Using the main portion of the old 
home as a starter, Halverson left the di- 
mensions of the dining-room, _living- 
room, and downstairs bedroom the same. 
But tearing down a small porch on the 
southeast corner of the house, he added a 
10-by-16 foot reading room and installed 
a Heatilator fireplace for coziness during 
the cold winter eve- | Continued on page 88 


Clara Halverson, at the 
built-in sink, finds that 
dishes cease to be a chore 
in this airy kitchen 
equipped with  all-steel 
units. Note double window 


@ Here's Franklin Halverson, 
farmer-carpenter, in the new 
reading room where the 
family gathers around the 
Heatilator fireplace during 
the long winter evenings 
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No turpentine or 
solvent thinners 
are needed! 


Miracle wall finish f 
Wal iT 
_ 1 Just mix Kem- 
Kee Tone with water. 





Kem -Tone covers 
most interior 
surfaces with one 
coat. Dries in 
a single hour! 












Move right back into your 
room after Kem-Tone dries! 


















ONE COAT COVERS WALLPAPER, painted 
walls, wallboard, basement walls. 


APPLIES EASILY with a wide brush or the 
Kem-Tone Roller-Koater. 


DRIES IN ONE HOUR... room may be oc- 
cupied immediately. 

MIXES WITH WATER ... no turpentine or 
solvent thinners needed. 


WASHES EASILY... with ordinary wall 
cleaners. 


1 GALLON “DOES” THE AVERAGE ROOM! 




































'N ] HOUR . 1s WASH 
ONE COAT COVERS at 







GET KEM-TONE AT YOUR NEAREST 
LUMBER YARD, DEPARTMENT STORE, 
HARDWARE OR PAINT DEALER'S! 



















Be Sure to Ask for Genuine 
ott. 
s. Pot 
_ 


Re 
T 
Accept No Substitutes! 








FREE BOOKLET 


tells how 


CHRONIC 
UPS 


is being cured! 


Yes...Chronic Mastitis caused by 
Streptococcus agalactiae is being cured. 


For success...these are the important 
Steps: 1. Early and accurate diag- 
nosis. 2. Practice of a rigid sanita- 
tion control program, day in and 
day out. 3. Treatment with Novoxil* 
Liquid, a bactericidal and healing 


agent. 


Why is an accurate diagnosis so im- 
portant? What is the complete sani- 
tation program and why is it so 
essential? Why has Novoxil Liquid 


proved so effective in treatment? 


These questions, and many others, 
are answered in the new, complete, 
illustrated booklet—‘“Mastitis is 


Being Cured.” 


Write today for your FREE copy. 
Stop costly losses. Free your herd of 
Chronic Mastitis. Keep milk pro- 


duction up. 


Address Department SF-11, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Vet- 
erinary and Animal 
Feeding Products 
Div.,745 Fifth Ave., 









New York, N.Y. 


* Novoxil is a trademark 


of E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


SQUIBB 


A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 












Making dairy-herd replacements 
often opens a big hole for profit 


leaks. Here are some cost-cutters 


Herp replacement is one of the farmer’s 
biggest jobs. Herd replacement is just a 
too-technical term that means keeping 
the herd at top efficiency by replacing 
old cows and poor producers with new 
stock. 

Replacement in dairy farming differs 
from factory-tool replacement in one im- 
portant way: In a factory when machines 
wear out the only thing to do is to go out 
and buy new ones. On the dairy farm, 
while the cows are yielding milk and 
cream, they also produce replacements 
for the dairy herd. 

That should make dairy-herd replace- 
ment easy, but, strangely enough, it 
doesn’t. The dairyman’s toughest task is 
to keep his herd the right size and to 
make sure that every cow is paying her 
own way. The final test of a dairyman’s 
judgment is this: Does he know how to 
select and make herd replacements eco- 
nomically? 


Yes, the simplest answer seems to be, 
“Raise replacements at home.” But that 
brings in some problems. From a herd of 
30 cows, operated under normal condi- 
tions, the farmer can expect an average 
of 24 calves a year. Of those, usually only 
a dozen are heifers. Of the dozen, an 
average of six will live to freshening age, 
and of the six which annually reach the 
age of productivity, only four are likely 
to be as productive as their dams. 

That total is based on normal condi- 
tions, and assumes that the herd sire is of 
good quality. Using a low-quality sire, the 
total is even smaller. 

There are ways to raise that total, and 
they’ll be mentioned later. But the im- 
portant thing is that in any case the cost 
of home-grown replacements is apt to be 


fairly high. 


Tuere’s an old saying among dairy- 
men that not even a high-producing cow 
completely pays for herself until her 
oldest calf is a two-year-old. In other 
words, for her first two years of produc- 
tion an average cow barely repays what 
the dairyman has invested in her. The 
low producer never does catch up with 
the bills she piled up as a calf. 

By the time a heifer is two years old, 
she has eaten 26 bushels of grain, two tons 
of hay, almost half a ton of milk, and two 
and one-half tons of silage. She has spent 
about 300 days on pasture. Her feed bill 
amounts to from $90 to $125, and she has 
accumulated a bill for stall and equip- 


High Cost of Replacements 


By Roy Harris, 


University of Wisconsin, as told to Bryan! Kear 


ment rental amounting to about $50, 

Meanwhile she has added nothing to 
the herd income. And whether she pro- 
duces well or poorly, her expenses have 
been equally high. Unless the herd man- 
agement is shrewdly planned, home. 
grown replacements are a gamble—and 
not a very safe gamble at that. 


Buyinc replacements from the outside 
avoids the danger that the herd will get 
over-stocked, and it gives the dairymana 
variety of animals from which to choose 
in picking the ones to fill his herd. It has 
its disadvantages, too. For one thing, it 
involves a lot of waste motion in moving 
cows from one place to another, in put- 
ting them in a different set of farm condi- 
tions, and in getting them adjusted to 
those conditions. Usually dairy produc- 
tion slacks off badly, and the farmer 
suffers a loss in both time and money in 
the process. 

Then there’s another bigger disadvan- 
tage. The ordinary dairyman can’t take 
time to learn to be an expert dairy-cattle 
buyer. Yet, on the other hand, he must 
bear the expense of commissions if he calls 
on a professional buyer. In any event, he 
can’t afford to take a money loss by mak- 
ing an avoidable mistake in his buying 

There’s no correspondence course 
called “Buying Dairy Cows in Ten Eas; 
Lessons,” either, and when even the 
shrewdest professional buyers too often 
make mistakes, the prospect for the 
average man is frightening to say the 
least. A few suggestions might simplify 
the job: 


Darry breeders by and large are honest 
and conscientious. Professional cattle 
buyers and sellers are reasonably reliable, 
too. Cases where the seller deliberately 
tries to defraud are quite rare. But the 
buyer often defrauds himself by failing t 
take advantage of certain protections. 

He can insure his herd against Bang’s 
disease and tuberculosis by calling for a 
blood test of the animal he buys. Inter- 
state shipment of diseased animals is 
generally prohibited, and that is an 
added protection. 

For mastitis the dairyman can employ 
two precautions. He can have animals 
tested for mastitis by the Hotis test oF 
other examinations which most vetet' 
narians are qualified to conduct. He can 
also make a careful check of the cow’s 
udder, feeling for hard spots and looking 
for unbalanced [ Continued on page W 
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Fisher Body has pursued so long leads now to others in the world. 
Armament by Fisher—to bombers, tanks and 
anti-aircraft guns for the Army, to ordnance 


for the Navy and to other war necessities. In 


DIVISION OF GENERALZYMOTORS 


PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE — 

highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rirst in the automo- 

tive industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-sched- 

ule production, is also the First in the industry to fly the burgee 
with a star for continued excellence of production. 














































# 
GIVE YOUR HENS a 
A VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT BY BORDEN’S 


Give your laying and breeding mashes the nutritional 
lift necessary for more efficient utilization of your poultry 
feeds. Ration-ayd is a biologically tested product that 
has proved its value under “practical tests. Numerous 
tests conducted by Borden’s nutritional laboratory and 
experimental farm at E lgin, Illinois, as well as with farm 
flocks throughout the country, prove this combination 
of natural vitamins, B-G and D. gives superior results in 
growth, hatchability and livability. Give your hens 
Ration-ayd and you will help them give you greater 
production of quality eggs. 


ECONOMICAL — Ration-ayd is economical, too... 
1 pound of Ration-ayd fortifies 100 pounds of mash. 
Feeds containing Ration- ayd cost no more but give you 
more for your money. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















His Horse Barn 
Took Wings 


[ Continued from page 19) 

















































put in on the south side to serve a similar 
purpose. 
Nests, feed hoppers, and roosts wer 


built and put into place. Pipes were laid 
underground to take water into the build- 
ing from Kreiselmaier’s pressure system 
Wiring and fixtures were installed and 
hooked up to the power to provide light 
for early morning and evening. Kreisel- 
maier and his hired man did most of th: 
work, For winter he packs grain stray 
around the outside of the foundation. This 
he says, prevents freezing of the ground 
around the building and raises the tem- 
perature of the floor inside. 

A minute with the floor plans will shoy 
you how it was done. Perhaps you’ve an 
old barn on your place that would lend 
itself to your poultry business at a slight 
cost. Certainly Kreiselmaier’s $600 did 4 
job—and it still stayed well under th 
$1,000 total now allowed for service build- 
ings in each consecutive 12 


2-month period 
by the War Production Board. END 








Resistant Corn 
Checks Borer 


[ Continued from page 17 


ground. And the wonder of it all would bx 
within the stalks of these hybrids! Th« 

were not free of corn borers. The ugly gray 
brown-headed larvae could be found read- 
ily, for there was evidence of their destruc- 
tive burrowing, leaving areas of discolored 
stalk behind them as they tunneled their 
way thru the pith, the nodes, and even the 
shanks. Some stalks were infested with 
more borers than others, but it could mt 
be said that the higher yielding hybrids 
alwavs had fewer borers. 


THat is why Charley Gunn is not sure 
whether he has built into his hybrids a 
greater resistance to the corn borer, o! 
whether they have a greater toleranc 
toward it. True it is that the harder stalks 
and tougher nodes of hybrid corn make i 
more difficult for the newly hatched 
larvae to burrow in, but he found man) 
stalks with heavy infestations that pro- 
duced good ears in spite of it. 

Since there varying degrees of re- 
sistance, or tolerance, yield and number ‘ 
broken stalks seemed to offer the only tw 
practical means of measuring the tru 
borer resistance. 

Gunn has emerged from his patie! 
testing with a new star on the corn grow- 
Until it is ready for commer- 
cial distribution, he has chosen to call 
No. 18-5-2. Let us see how it outyielded al 
the other varieties compared: 


were 


er’s horizon. 


Percentage of Broken Stalks in Cort 
Borer Hybrid Test 
Resistant Hybrid No. 18-5-2  * Se 


Average of experimental hybrids 28.0‘ 


Average of commercial hybrids 29.0‘ 
Check hybrid 22.0% 
Open pollinated 29.0 


The low percentage of broken stalks in 
18-5-2 was consistent in check. It might be 
said that there was little significant differ- 
ence between the average standing abilit) 
of the experimental and commercial! hy- 
brids and the open-pollinated variety used 
in this test, but that is only half the story 
The real story (the sad story to thousands 
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of farmers in the eastern Cornbelt) is in the 
vield, as disclosed in the following: 


Yield of Hybrids in Corn-Borer Test 
Plots 
Based on 15.5 Percent Moisture 
Bushels per acre 
Resistant Hybrid No. 18-5-2 87 
Average of experimental hybrids 68 


Average of commercial hybrids 72 
Check hybrid 68 
Open pollinated 48 


Difference between 18-5-2 and open 

pollinated: 39 bushels. 

Percentage of increase for 18-5-2 over 

open pollinated: 8114 %. 

The explanation offered for the yield 
in the commercial hybrids over the other 
experimental hybrids was that they in- 
cluded several which were much later in 
maturity and may have escaped one of the 
early flights of the borer moth. It is a 
known fact that delayed planting or the 
planting of later hybrids will help to avoid 
the early flight, but with two and even 
three flights reported in recent years, it 
takes more than that to avoid severe in- 
festation. 

The new hybrid 18-5-2 yielded 39 
more bushels to the acre, an increase of 
8114 percent over the best adapted open- 
pollinated variety available in Michigan. 
But what was most gratifying to Charley 
Gunn was that 18-5-2 showed a marked 
superiority over the other borer-resistant 
hybrids that he had been developing for 
years. It was 28 percent better than his 
other experimental hybrids and the check 
hybrid, and 21 percent better than the 
average of commercial hybrids he already 
had on the market. But the outstanding 
achievement of this practical breeder is 
believed to be his contribution to control. 

Anyone who has viewed the steady 
westward march of this dreaded enemy 
can never feel secure because of any man- 
made barriers. No isolationist policy will 
protect the farmer whose livestock system 
depends on corn. One adult moth can lay 
from 300 to 600 eggs and fly as far as 20 
miles, aided by a good tail wind. It hiber- 
nates in the old cornstalks during the win- 
ter, and altho this suggests the only practi- 
cal method of control, that control is not 
as easy as it sounds. The practice of disking 
corn stubble for grain seeding should be 
discontinued. Every stalk should be turned 
under—and well under! Turning corn into 
ensilage and shredded fodder is said to kill 
the borer, too, but the whole stalks remain- 
ing in feed lots or stacks will liberate 
thousands of moths in the summer. Thicker 
planting is recommended to dilute the in- 
festation, or spread the eggs more thinly 
over a greater number of plants. 

In spite of all the efforts of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, many 
new counties were added to the infested list 
this year and a tremendous increase was 
found in the number of borers per stalk in 
certain areas. Thus it can be seen that 
there is need for something to support these 
sanitation measures, to prevent the dam- 
age of those corn borers that survive the 
cleanup campaigns or get by the barriers 
laid down around the infested areas. With 
the complete segregation or isolation of the 
resistance factors that is possible thru in- 
breeding, corn breeders like Charles Gunn 
have found a way to combine them with 
the high-yielding factors that have been 
established in other purebred lines. ‘Thanks 
to this splendid work, tho the borer cannot 
be stopped, it will be possible to produce a 
high yield of corn with + greatly increas- 
ing cost of production. END 





CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 





High up in the rugged White Mountains of California, 
is located a natural arsenal of sillimanite, nature’s finest 
insulator material. From this Champion Sillimanite 
Mine comes the basic insulator material for Champion 
Spark Plugs. Sillimanite insulators have maximum 
resistance to electrical breakdown, heat and mechanical 
shock, and effectively prevent the ignition current from 
flowing in any direction except across the gap formed 
by the spark plug electrodes. This insures an intense 
hot spark so necessary to efficient and economical 
engine performance. 





Are the spark plugs in your car, 
truck, or tractor giving you the gas 
mileage and dependable service they 
should? Have them checked—tested 
and cleaned by a Champion dealer. 
They’ll give you better performance 
and economy and longer life if reg- 
ularly serviced, 







More Vital - 
More Dependable 
than ever / 










“Old plugs invite trouble”, and winter is 
just around the corner! Cold weather 
causes hard starting and increased use 
of choke resulting in wasteful gas con- 
sumption. If your spark plugs are carbon 
encrusted, electrodes hacedl ieee: other- 
wise worn out or of inferior quality, econ- 
omy andefficiency are further handicapped. 
In this event, new Champions are sound 
economy, as they will quickly liquidate 
their cost in gas savings alone. 





TO SAVE GASOLINE * KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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WO CHANGE 


IN THE WORLDS MOST AMAZING 
WORK SHOE LEATHER! 
ond Only 


WOLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDES 
HAVE IT IN UPPERS, SOLES AND INSOLES 


Y\ART IME restrictions have changed many 
things but not Wolverine Shell Horse- 
hide. Nature herself grows into it a tough cen- 
ter layer or shell that reinforces the leather like 
steel in concrete. That’s why Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide Work Shoes give amazing money- 
saving resistance to wear—stand hardest scuff- 
ing and scraping—resist perspiration and barn- 
yard acids so amazingly. 

But, it’s even more amazing how soft and 
comfortable Wolverines are—Kid-soft uppers 
and soles flexible as bamboo. Even soaking 
doesn’t make them stiff, hard or brittle; they 
always dry out soft and comfortable. That’s 
due to the unique triple-tanning process de- 
veloped by Wolverine years ago and kept secret 
ever since. 

To insure yourself all these benefits, be sure to a 
ask for yak ba their full name WOLVERINE Only 114 Pairs of Shoes 
SHELL HORSEHIDES. If you don’t know Per Hide! 


nearest dealer’s name, write to address below. Shell leather is found only in 
horsehide and oniy enough 


of it there to average about 
1% pairs of shoes to an 
entire horsehide. 











This Makes the Big Difference... 


Between Wolverine Shell 
Horsehide and Ordinary 
Shoe Leather 


y What Is the Shell? 
It is a distinct center layer 
growing naturally in the hide 
over horse’s hips. Being an ex- 
tremely tough substance much 

like your thumb nail, the shell strongly 
reinforces the leather and 
increases resistance to wear. 





Wear on End 
of Grain 
Fibres of shell horsehide 
lie so that wear is on their 
ends as in a butcher’s 
block. In other leathers, wear is on the 

sides of fibres. 














SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


WOLVERINE 
SHOE AND TANNING 
CORPORATION 
Dept. R-1142 
Rockford, Michigan 






> EILING 


ON 
comFoRT 
2 


Look for this sign. 

Wolverine dealers dis- 

play it on their doors 
or show windows. 






Lap) 
WOLVERINE 


SHELL MORSE WIDE WORK SHOES 



















Beef Cows in the Cornbeit 
[ Continued from page : 


tioned, they provide a source of inexp: 
sive feeders; and, second, they help k 
the land in shape. 

“Our topsoil is very thin. We’ve got 
pasture it every three or four years to c: 
tinue producing profitable crops,” 
asserted. “‘See that field over there?’’ poi 
ing to a thick, dark-green stand of oa 
**That 40 acres wasn’t worth farming so! 
years ago. Since we’ve been pasturing 
regularly, it’s as good as any land we ha‘ 
We've harvested 60 bushels of corn ; 
acre several times, and other crops ha\ 
been just as good.” 

Beef cows, he went on to explain, ar 
ideal on a large farm, such as the 700-acre 
one he operates. They require practically 
no attention during the spring and summer: 
when crops must be cared for. The heavy 
work comes in winter. 

O’Brien doesn’t own his farm, but in 
passing by you’d never guess it to be 
tenant-operated. He’s been on the farm 25 
years, and for the last 23 in 50-50 partner- 
ship with the owner. 


Harry V. HEATH, Fayette County, 
Ohio, has made a similarly outstanding 
record with a herd of 40 grade Hereford 
cows, using purebred bulls. Like O’Brien 
he prefers to feed out both steers and heif- 
ers, and then to buy an entirely new bunch 
of female stock. This method allows them 
to use the same bull longer, and also gives 
them a more uniform herd of cows. 

Calves at the Heath farm run with th 
cows until about November 1. Then they’r 
weaned over a two weeks’ period. During 
the first week, cows are turned in with the 
calves twice daily—the second week, onc: 
a day. Says Heath: “Before the calves 
hardly know what’s going on, they’re 
weaned. From then on they’re given alfalfa 
and soybean hay once daily. During the 
early part of the finishing period we feed 
silage and some shelled corn. We gradually 
increase the corn and reduce the silage 
From the start, a commercial protein sup- 
plement is fed with the corn.” 

Heath believes that half the success in 
feeding cattle depends upon sanitation. 
“When a steer gets full, he enjoys having a 
clean, comfortable place to rest just as 
much as a person who’s eaten too much 
chicken. I can’t go to sleep if I know my 
cattle aren’t comfortably bedded. They’! 
digest their feed better and make faste: 
gains.”’ He should know because he weighs 
his cattle every 30 days to see that they’re 
doing all right. 

It’s his opinion that beef cows will util- 
ize roughage about a farm much better 
than most other farm animals, and with- 
out much trouble you get a good crop « 
calves for letting them do it. “Before | 
started keeping cows, it always was hard 
to have cash enough available in the fall 
for buying feeders. Now that worry is 
over.” 

He’s joined in this opinion by Roy Key 
of Taylor County, Iowa, who claims: “A 
herd of beef cows is about the easiest thi 
I know of to keep around the farm. In th 
spring we turn them on pasture and practi- 
cally forget about them until fall. Then w« 
bring them in and give them a little rough- 
age. They require very little in the way 
shelter. In the spring, they drop us a fine 
bunch of calves. For the quality we ge' 
those calves don’t cost nearly as much as 
we'd have to pay for them on the market. 
His cows get legume hay, sorghu 
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fodder, and straw during the winter 
roughages for which the market ordinarily 
is poor. He’s learned that the better the 
cow, the easier she’ll winter, and the better 
will be the calf she drops in the spring. 

But now isn’t the most opportune time to 
go out and buy good cows, according to 
some cattlemen. Prices are high and it 
might be bad business to spend too much 
for a cow herd, particularly if you must 
borrow the capital. 

Perhaps one solution to the price prob- 
lem is found in buying plainer cows and 
using a good bull to improve the calves. 
In this way you get the advantage of home 
production, and you aren’t going to keep 
the cows forever, anyhow. Some buy wet 
cows in the fall at the time the calves are 
weaned. These men buy more than they 
need and sell the rest. By proper feeding, 
the culls will pick up and be ready for the 
market before prices go down. 

Here’s another thing about producing 
your calves at home: you eliminate specu- 
lation. Depending in degree on the weight 
bought, the fellow feeding out purchased 
calves is speculating. If he buys a 600- 
pound calf and markets it at 1,200, it is 
half speculation. 

But don’t forget that there are hazards to 
raising your own Calves. About the worst is 
contagious abortion. On the other hand, 
you don’t have shipping fever, but you 
must look out for blackleg and other dis- 
eases just the same as for shipped-in calves. 

Another pitfall is encountered in not 
paying attention to the time the calves will 
come. The stockman wants the calves to 
be even in the first place, and attention to 
calving dates helps to insure a better calf 
crop. An 85-percent calf crop is good; a 
fellow who raises a 100-percent calf crop 
has a bunch of hand-picked producers and 
good mothers. The size of the calf crop 
depends considerably on the cow you pick. 

Of course, there’s this much about it. 
A fellow with a cow herd faces the least 
chance of severe loss if cattle prices fall. 
Should cattle prices drop by half, for ex- 
ample, the chances are the value of the 
cow herd wouldn’t sag that much. Since 
feed prices would probably drop in line 
with cattle prices, the cow herd would 
continue to offer a profitable outlet for 
farm feed and an excellent source of feeder 
cattle. END 








“How'd you like Jack Benny last night?" 
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* BUY * 
WAR BONDS 


AN 


PERHAPS you, like many farmers, have 
always found the erection of new fence 
quicker, easier and cheaper than patching 
run-down, worn-out fence. It may have been 
customary to discard the old for the new in 
normal times. But today, we must make 
things last longer — for conservation is a 
necessary part of the war effort. 


T 


boo 


practical ideas. Full of easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions and 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


on fence care. 
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practical tips 
on how to 
prolong the 


life of your 
fences! 
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gestions may not give you perfect fence— 
but it will help you get by until plenty of 
good, strong U-S-S American Fence is again 
available. ' 













You need good fences to raise the foods 
Uncle Sam is asking for. And you may not 
be able to get new fence just when you want 
it—for the war effort is taking tons and tons 
of steel that would be used to make fence in 
ordinary times. So take good care of your 
fences. Ask your American Fence Dealer for 
your copy of this book, or mail the coupon. 










‘hat’s why we are offering this helpful, free 
k on fence care. It’s packed with good, 











illustrations. Following its sug- 
















Please send me a copy of your new illustrated book 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham i 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 









Therei more in use than any other brand 
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What a difference, when you smoke the 


honeyed pipe 


YES, THERE'S REAL HONEY in Imperial. Good enough to eat! This Imperial 


Honey Formula made these pipes dear to the hearts of smokers every- 
where. It eliminates “breaking-in” entirely from pipe-smoking. First draw 
is mild, smooth and good! 


IN the pipes. A true picture 
of the Imperial Honey-Formula Spray, which coats the 
walls of the bowl permanently, so honey will mingle 
with the tobacco and form a beautifully-cured “cake:’ 
This insures a sweet, satisfying smoke, no matter 
what tobacco you use. It’s smooth and mild on the 
first smoke—and keeps getting more mellow. 


Billiard Shape 


and for $1, there’s the standard YELLO-BOLE 
also sprayed with real honey 


These $1 Yello-Bole Pipes, also Honey-Treated, smoke 
sweet, without breaking-in, and stay sweet and mild. 


Dublin 


Shape 
shay 


@ 1942, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





“We'll Be Farming 
Tomorrow” 


[ Continued from pag: 


ing the possibilities of breeding-ring \ 
to bring in even higher-producing bk 
lines. 

Every day there are the 12 brood s 
(early fall litters) and 165 spring pigs 
feed. There are breeding records to watch 
(he uses purebred Duroc boars and Poland 
sows). “I can’t aim to raise purebred h 
right thru—now we want plenty of go 
market pigs.’ The feeder steers (there ar 
eight in the lot now and he expects to add 
more) take some figuring too, even th 
he’s rushing for lean, unfinished beef 

And, of course, the womenfolk find their 
spare time filled by the 200 odd Leghorn 
and White Rock layers and the 300 pul- 


lets coming on—plus washing and mend- 


ing and cooking to keep the four scholars 
(only Ivan is out of school) on their toes, 


BorcHERDING doesn’t quit there. For 
a couple of years he sold hybrid corn, long 
enough to get interested in plant breeding 
and carry on his own “laboratory”? work 
to back up the experts. His cropping system 
is for feed on the place, nothing is sold off 
and all goes to build up the fertility of its 
originating acres. This year 77 acres are in 
corn expected to yield around 85 bushels; 
56 are in small grains—oats and barley 
running 40. The remaining 67 are in 
Borcherding’s peculiar alfalfa and clover 
rotation and in the farmstead proper. He 
leaves alfalfa in as long as the crop is good 
then puts in a year of grains, and switches 
back to alfalfa—this makes the alfalfa 
territory separate from the regular corn- 
oats-clover-rotation land. His present 
thinking is for more bluegrass directly sur- 
rounding the farmstead, and some of his 
War Savings money will go for fence when 
enough is available. 

An ambitious program for a war year? 
Yes, but the Borcherdings are fighting the 
battle of production and they know i 
They know that a man has to hook his to- 
day planning into tomorrow planning so 
that the family travels in a straight line 
rather than around in circles. Mrs. Bor- 
cherding knows that. Since she had a family 
of her own, she’s made the three farm- 
houses she’s lived in homes where the 
children have wanted to stay. Ivan, at 1' 
has chosen the farm for good. He’!I be there 
until he’s called to the colors and then he 
wants to come back to a place of his own 
Leon, an ardent 4-H Club worker and co- 
exhibitor and winner with Ivan, has farm- 
ing in his blood. The three girls don’t com- 
plain. Maybe that’s because Dad could see 
the sense in putting on an extension to the 
narrow, dark kitchen this summer and 
Mother was foresighted enough to buy last 
year the plumbing equipment to make 
over one of the upstairs bedrooms into a 
bath—after all, if you want youngsters to 
stick with the job you have to offer compe- 
tition to city conveniences. 

The Borcherding children all have or 
will have had some high-school training. 
And all have been brought up in the Lati- 
mer Evangelical Lutheran congregation 
where religion is faith and faith is put into 
practice. Marjory, the seven-year old, goes 
to Lutheran parochial school—to learn, as 
Dad put it, the “Four R’s” of Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Religion. Ernel- 
da, 13, is a freshman in the Coulter 


Junior High School—Leon’s school— 


while Arline is a senior at Latimer High. 
School, church, and 4-H are the founda- 
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tions upon which the family has been built. 
Mrs. Borcherding believes that, for the 
girls, Club work in grade-school years is as 
important as Home Economics thruout 
high-school and possibly college years— 
and I'll say that if Mrs. B.’s apple pies are 
any indication of her grasp of Home Eco- 
nomics, she knows what she’s talking about! 

Five children, 200 acres, and a debt— 
that’s Carl Borcherding’s lookout. And 
vet when the Bond committee came 
around on the War Savings campaign this 
spring, he and Mrs. Borcherding agreed 
to $800 a year! He feels he can still whittle 
away on his debt payment with the family 
fghting behind him and he’s earmarking 
his War Bonds, putting them into a big 
white envelope ‘‘to clean up the mortgage 
when the bonds come due after the war.” 
Out of that envelope, too, will come funds 
to apply on another car, to buy one of the 
streamlined tractors manufacturers prom- 
ise, to get fence wire for the pastures sur- 
rounding the house. Carl likes the Bond 
idea, thinks it’s the best thing ever to keep 
farmers on the ground in their too-recent 
prosperity, to clear up debts and to build 
up a reserve. He feels, as apparently all 
Franklin County feels (it was the highest 
subscribed county in the state), that the 
job of providing funds for our fighting 
forces now, coupled with a guaranteed 
return later, is a patriotic opportunity that 
farmers, especially, cannot miss. In his own 
crim words: “If we lose this conflict, it 
makes little difference whether we have 
money left or not.” 

So every four weeks he sits down at the 
overstuffed desk in the dining-room and 
adds another bond payment to his careful- 
ly kept records—the same records that 
suide him in his farming operations. And, 

hile we’re on bookkeeping, let me point 
out that he is president of the Farmer’s 
Grain and Coal Company at Coulter, 
secretary of the Hamilton Township Co- 
operative Creamery, an active member of 
the Farm Bureau. All of which is not to 
boom Mr. Borcherding but to make the 
point that here’s a business farmer whose 
faith in the future is based on something 
more than reading the Sunday supple- 
ment. If it’s market trends and records 
you want, he’s got ’em. 

No, a man who’s worked up the harder 
way, who still has a chunk of mortgage to 
carve off, who commands the respect of his 
friends and neighbors, cannot be classed a 
dreamy Pollyanna. So when Borcherding 
and his family say, ‘“‘Sure, we'll be farming 
tomorrow!” it makes us all get a grip on 
our war jobs and push—for right over the 
hill is Farmerica as we have built it and as 
we want to keep it, OURS! 








“You never agree with me; why 
must you be so bull-headed?” 








This U.S. soldier 
wears the new 
combat helmet. 
To fight he 

has to eat— 


This farmer is 
pitching in to 
keep him fed—— 


This Sinclair man is 
one of many hundreds 
of Sinclair Agents 
who can help farmers 
by supplying the 
correct fuels and 
lubricants to keep 
farm machinery 
running. 


WITH WAR NEEDS calling for the largest crops in 
our nation's history, with new equipment hard to 
get and farm labor scarce, your present farm 
equipment must not fail. To guard against 
breakdowns, use Sinclair lubricants and fuels. 
Trucks deliver Sinclair products direct to farms. 
Phone or write your nearest Sinclair agent. 








Ti 


CARE FOR YOUR CAR — FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
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that record yield 


Finish the harvest. Put it under 
a roof that’s proof against a// the 
elements. The Bird Farm Roofing 
Bureau will show you how to pro- 
tect your livestock and grain from 
winter’s dampness with a low- 
cost, long-lasting roof such as... 


19 inches wide + asbestine talc 
smooth surface 


19 inches wide 
colored mineral surface 


NO BLOWING OFF. Twice the re- 
sistance to wind (above and un- 
derneath) because half the usual 
width, twice the usual lapping. 

NO LOOSE NAILS. Every nail pro- 
tected from the sun and weather 
by cement and full thickness of 
roofing. 


NO LEAKY SEAMS. Cemented sel- 
vage edges make a single, solid 
sheet roof, a one-piece “boot.” 






Ask the roofing dealer 
who belongs to the Bird 
Farm Roofing Bureau 
for a free book, “Farm 
Roofing,” or mail cou- 
pon today. 


BIRD 
propucts 
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BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of your free book, 
‘Farm Roofing.” 





Address— 7a 
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Farm Roofing Bureau 


1472 WEST 76TH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 
Established 1795 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Shreveport, La. 


Chicago, Illinois 
New York, N.Y. 











Too Many Boars Sold 


It is not unusual to see an offering of 30 
or 40 boars catalogued from a herd of a 
dozen or 15 sows. Eleven recent catalogs 
taken at random offered 325 boars from 
153 litters, an average of over two to the 
litter. In only two sales was the average 
below two boars to the litter, and in two 
complete offerings three or more boars 
were offered as an average. 

These figures are not unusual, but pic- 
ture the process being repeated year after 
year for many generations of pigs. Imagine 
how much further advanced the breeds 
would be if all the pigs that were sired by 
these boars had been sired by only the best 
one-fourth of them. 

Surely no breeder worthy of the name 
really believes that every sow in his herd is 
of such quality that she can be depended 
on to produce two or three boars in every 
litter which are worth keeping for breeding 
purposes. Such men are not breeders, but 
mere multipliers of swine. 


Measure of Progress Essential 


The one essential to an improvement 
program that the early breeders did not 
develop is a tangible measure of progress. 
Indeed, the lack of such a measure may in 
itself be sufficient to account for the present 
predicament of the purebred swine indus- 
try. Selection according to type and indi- 
viduality—the only measure so far general- 
ly used—appears to have been effective in 
bringing improvement up to a certain 
point, but it may not be exact enough to be 
effective in continued improvement. 

Within the last three or four years, 
swine-breed associations rather generally 
have adopted a Register of Merit or Ad- 
vanced Registry for sows, based on the 
number and weight of pigs weaned. This 
is a tangible, objective, exact measure 
which can be applied easily. 

To the degree that gain to weaning time 
is correlated with rate and economy of gain 
after weaning—and the correlation is 
rather high—to that extent will this same 
measure select for general economy of pro- 
duction. Indeed, this may be “the next 
step” in swine improvement. With the in- 


Fickle Show-Ring Standards 





[ Continued from pe 


fluence ofthe show ring practical! 
pended for the duration of the war, i 

be hoped that breed associations and , 
large number of breeders will give thi 
new device a thoro trial. 


After the War 


The temporary demands of war should 
not be permitted to dictate a change in th 
fundamental nature of swine which wi] 
unfit them to carry their load when peace 
comes. 

Prior to the war, exports of lard com. 
modities had become relatively insignifi- 
cant, and there is no reason to expect that 
the war will have anything more than a 
temporary effect on exports. Even if trade 
among nations is expanded in the postwar 
world; it seems doubtful whether animal 
fats will play proportionally as great a part 
in this trade as they did in former years. 

Recent developments in the chemistry of 
fats and oils and in the technology of han- 
dling these materials have placed at the dis- 
posal of all civilized people not* only the 
vegetable fats and oils from all over the 
world which can now be used for many 
more purposes than ever before, but a vast 
supply of marine fats and oils. 

These developments have given the 
hog’s capacity to produce fat a position of 
secondary importance. His ability to pro- 
duce meat economically, on the other 
hand, is likely to be of greater importance 
than ever before. ‘Type changes which tend 
to emphasize the lard-producing capacity 
of swine at the expense of pork 
production should, therefore, not be 
countenanced. 

The purebred industry must so conduct 
its affairs that it can regain and keep the 
full confidence of commercial pork pro- 
ducers, for grade herds should rightly be 
the proving grounds for purebreds. [1 
order for this arrangement to be most ef: 
fective, a closer relationship will be re- 
quired than now exists between purebred 
breeders and grade herds. Under such a 
relationship, grade herds become more in 
the eyes of the purebred breeder than just 
a market for his surplus boars; they be- 
come a proving ground on which his 
breeding program is undergoing test. END 



















**Who the deuce started this mascot craze, men?" 
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THE FARMER LOOKS AHEAD 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Farming is a lot differ- 
ent from what it was in the last war. 


FARMER: Yes, and it will be different after this war 
ends. 

NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Everybody will prob- 
ably be learning how to fly. I wouldn't be surprised if 
you used that field over there for your airplane. 


FARMER: I wasn't thinking about airplanes. I was 
thinking about some of the other lessons the last war 
taught us. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: Well, we all have to 
learn, you know. 


FARMER: We learned the hard way, I guess. You 
won't find me going hog wild about the price of land, 
the way so many did after the last war. It’s human 
to make a mistake once, but we ought to have sense 
enough not to make the same mistake twice. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: What are you doing 
with the extra money you're making these days? 


FARMER: Paying off part of the mortgage and buy- 
ing War Savings Bonds. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: That's really looking 
ahead. Have you also thought about life insurance? 


FARMER: Some. But my wife would have the farm 


and be able to keep going if anything ‘‘happened”’ tome. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: That's right. But she 
would need extra cash to pay off your outstanding 
debts, and all those final expenses such as doctors’ bills. 
A couple of thousand dollars would help to tide her 
over a lot of difficulties . . . and the money would be 
paid to her right when it was most needed. 


FARMER: A couple of thousand dollars is a lot of 
money. That much life insurance would probably cost 
me more than I could afford. 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT: That's what a good 
many peor think, until they see the figures. Now 
that you have cut down your mortgage you won't 
have to pay so much interest. The money you save 
there would probably be more than enough to put you 
and your family on a really sound financial basis in 
the years ahead, if you put it into the right kind of 
life insurance. Let me show you how. 


r 





The next time you see a New York Life agent, talk with him. 
He represents a company which is nearly one hundred yeors 
old. His company has always been mutual, with no stock- 
holders, and pays dividends to policyholders only. It has 
over one billion dollars invested in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds and is one of the strongest legal reserve 
companies in the world. 


NX ae? 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 4@e 


4 Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 "> tefl” 





Safety is always the first consideration 


> COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 1. 
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- Nothing else is so important 
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WORM PIGS/ 


PURINA MILLS Announces 


CHEK-R-Pigtabs 


For more than 2% years Purina Research 
has been at work developing Chek-R- 
Pigtabs—a highly efficient, safe treatment 
for removing large roundworms and 
nodular worms from hogs. Now, when 
efficient pork production is a matter of 
patriotism as well as profit—you can 
rely on Chek-R-Pigtabs to rid your pigs 
of these worms that cut down gains 
and profits, and here’s why... 


CHEK-R-PIGTABS have been proved 
in practical feedlot tests on more 
than 4,000 pigs without the loss 
of a single pig—without one case 
of ill effects due to worming. 


CHEK-R-PIGTABS are 90% to 100% 
efficient in removing large round- 
worms. Extensive laboratory 
research and feedlot experience 
prove this amazing efficiency! 


CHEK-R-PIGTABS are easy to ad- 
minister with the Purina jaw 
spreader and tweezers. NO 
WATER NEEDED—when sim- 
ple instructions are followed you 
can’t worm your pigs wrong 
with Chek-R-Pigtabs. 


Don’t wait for pigs to be unthrifty ... 
don’t take chances with large round- 
worms and nodular worms—make ita 
regular practice to worm every pig with 
Chek-R-Pigtabs at 10 to 12 weeks of 
age. Your local Purina dealer at the 
store with the Checkerboard sign now 
has Chek-R-Pigtabs in stock. 


PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 





We Feel Swell When Vets Tell 
of New Ideas to Keep Us Well 


“Sy a 
ge 


By A. H. Quin, D. V. M. 


Happy days for farm animals! Barn- 
yard dwellers would dance jigs if they 
knew of the concerted action against 
invisible legions of livestock and poultry 
plagues taken by approximately 1,800 
veterinarians who attended the 79th 
annual meeting of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, held in Chi- 
cago. 

Highlighted here are a few of the sub- 


jects presented that should be of direct 


interest to readers of Successful Farming: 


Curbing Garget Losses 


A total of 308 quarters of udders in- 
fected with garget (dairy-cow mastitis) 
were treated by injecting various chemi- 
cal compounds or mixtures into the milk 
cisterns of both wet and dry cows. High- 
est efficiency in ridding infected udders of 
cows in milk, 89.3 percent, was obtained 
with solutions of a flavine dye. In dry 
cows the drug called tyrothricin was most 
efficient, with 92.1 percent of the treated 
quarters free from the causative strep 
germs of garget after treatment. 

Iodized mineral oil as well as udder 
infusion with suspensions of sulfanilamide 
in oil also gave promising results. All 
udder injection treatments must be 
coupled with good stable hygiene, segre- 
gation of infected animals, testing milk 
samples, and so on, to obtain best results. 


**Heart Disease”’ in Cattle 


“TI have found every kind of metal 
object from money to razor blades in a 
cow’s stomach. Recently I removed 11 
razor blades and a rubber ball from one 
cow,” said a prominent veterinarian 
from Carolina. Sharp objects lodge in 
the cow’s second stomach and work 
forward to puncture the heart sac and 
heart. 

If every farmer would spend a little 
time now and then picking up sharp 
metallic objects around his barns, yards, 
and pastures, he could prevent the loss of 
many valuable animals. 


Para-Tuberculosis a Menace 


Extensive studies conducted at the 
University of Arkansas have revealed 
that Johne’s disease, or para-tuberculosis, 
is much more common than has been 
thought. It is a wasting disease of cattle, 
with a persistent and incurable scouring. 
The cause is a germ very much like the 
tubercle bacillus. 

Using a new test agent called Johnin, 
the scientists found reacting animals of 
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one county included 355 cattle, 

sheep, 63 goats, 24 hogs, 35 horses, and 
44 mules. Up to now it was thought that 
Johne’s disease was almost exclusive] 
confined to cattle, rarely to sheep. Clean- 
ing up the disease on a farm must now 
include consideration of the infection ir 
other species than cattle, especially swine 


New Serum for Lamb Disease 


A new-type serum made from hors 
blood has been found effective in preven- 
tion of a condition called “‘pulpy-kidney 
disease”? of lambs. The disease is most 
often seen in lambs ranging from a few 
weeks to several months old, and deatl 
may occur in as little as four hours 
Lambs on rich pastures or heavy grair 
rations are most prone to die from this 
condition. Tests conducted by veteri- 
narians of Oregon State College showed 
that in previous years some 4.5 percent 
untreated lambs died from pu!py-kidne\ 
disease while serum-treated lambs had 
only .23-percent losses. 


Swine Bowel Trouble, 


New Sulfa Drug 


Extensive experiments conducted at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
quite clearly proved that a new sulfa 
drug, sulfaguanidine, has much value in 
curing pigs of infectious enteritis (necro 
or bloody scours). Several lots of pigs on 
farms, treated with the drug by capsules 
given twice daily or by mixing it with a 
trough ration, gave 122 cures out of 133 
head ‘treated, or an efficiency of 92 per- 
cent. Favorable results began to show 
within three to six days after sulfaguani- 
dine medication was started. 

Because of its extreme expense, wide- 
spread use of this sulfa drug in handling 
bowel diseases in swine is not practical at 
the present time. However, greater turn- 
over and improved production methods 
may eventually bring the cost down to 
the point of practical usage. 


Proteins Don't Poison 


Protein poisoning of swine and other 
livestock is largely an imaginary trouble. 
Close records kept at a prominent college 
over a period of years fail to reveal a single 
instance where poisoning by proteins 
caused sickness or death. In one experi- 
ment, swine were fed a ration containing 
50 percent protein without any symptoms 
of sickness being noted. Protein starvation 
is, however, a very common trouble. END 
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Show-Me State Shows ‘em 


SoMETHING NEW IN HOG SHOWS was 
brought to light this year at the Missouri 
State Fair, Sedalia. 

The judges, Bill Reneker, Swift & Com- 
nany hog buyer; Abe Weaver, University 
Missouri swine specialist; and Cliff 
Breeden, Purdue University herdsman, 
laid special emphasis on correlation be- 
sween breeding stock and finished barrows 
ff the same age. One of the judges would 
eo to the microphone and explain the 
placings after each class, giving the good 
and bad points of each class and of the top 
individual. 

This procedure was followed thruout 
the show on boars, sows, and barrows. 
Some of the onlookers said that for the 
first time in their lives they were able to 
inderstand what the judges were doing 
ind why certain individuals were placed at 
the top. 

Said Judge Reneker, ““This type of show 
had all the advantages of a hog conference, 
ike the Poland China, Duroc, and Hamp- 
shire breeds have been holding, in estab- 
lishing type; and at the same time was 
carried out in conjunction with the usual 
fair practices. 

“T believe one of the good things that 
was also done at this show was the elimina- 


tion of all aged classes of both boars and 
sows. This is a point that I have been in 
favor of for a long time, and believe that it 


vould be to the advantage of the ‘show 
ople if they would keep these aged 
classes at home.” 


Twice Grand Champion 


When George Wengert, Jr., 15-year-old 
lowa farm boy, showed a three-year-old 
mare, Bonnie Mae Farceur, to a grand 
championship at the National Belgian 
Show in September, he participated in a 
performance seldom seen in horse circles— 
exhibition of a grand champion repeater. 
rhis fine mare, sired by King Farceur, had 
won the 4-H colt club division at the 1940 
national show when fitted and shown by 
George’s brother, Carroll, then 14 years 
of age. George’s father, R. H. Wengert, ex- 
plained that his son was the groom back 
1ome on the farm, and added: “‘You don’t 
just win these championships fooling 
iround—it takes a lot of sweat.”? END 


Bonnie Mae Farceur, three-year-old mare, is 
twice grand champion at the National Belgian 
Show, winning in 1940 and repeating this year 
Photograph by Abernathy 








IN ANSWER TO MY COUNTRY’S CALL 
PURINA HELPS ME GIVE MY ALL... 
NEXT SPRING I'LL SEND ANOTHER NINE 

TO REINFORCE THE FIGHTING LINE 





BEGINS WITH THE BROOD SOW 


your grain to help get big litters .. . to get 
pigs off to a fast start. (Over a 3-year 
period at the Purina Experimental Farm, 
an average of 17% hogs were marketed per 
sow per year.) After your pigs weigh 50 
pounds feed Purina Hog Chow with your 
grain. Promotes fast, economical gains 
.-- helps finish hogs for market sooner. 


America’s No. 1 Production Line begins 
with the brood sow. The greatly increased 
pork production, needed to feed our ever 
expanding army, depends on big litters 
and fast gains—on getting finished hogs 
to market sooner. 

That’s the kind of Production Program 
we must have in your feedlot... every 
feedlot. Our country must have more pork 
to feed our fighters... more fats in the 
manufacture of high explosives to smash 


America needs your best management, 
sanitation and feeding to get your best 
pork production! Feed Purina Chows. 
Follow the Sow-to-Pig-to-Packer Pro- 
gram. See your Purina dealer for local 
records of results, 


the enemy. 
Feed Purina Sow and Pig Chow with 


PURINA MILLS 


St. Louis, Mo. 


FOLLOW THE PURINA 
SOW-TO-PIG-TO- 
PACKER PROGRAM 
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...a Year of 
Tremendous 
Responsibility 


+ America and the allied nations are 
calling for increased farm production. 
Your work is of tremendous importance 
to your country at war. Your oppor- 
tunity for service is unparalleled. 


On your tractors, your trucks, your 
motorized equipment, rests a great responsi- 
bility. With man power at the front, machine 
power must take up the slack. Your equipment at 
present is irreplaceable. It is vital you do every- 
thing you can to keep your mechanical units 
working at maximum productive efftciency. 


eee 
{| SSNATIONAL-IZE YOUR FARM! 


Take full advantage of National Refining Com- 
pany’s 60 years of progressive achievement. 
National En-ar-co motor fuels and lubricants 
Save, protect, and increase productive capacity— 
and now, the new and revolutionary National 








’ SAVIT Service lengthens motor life, prevents 
& breakdowns, saves gas and oil, cuts repair bills, 
and increases power output. Sound and scientific, 

= National SAVIT Service is the 


answer to your greatest war-time 
problem—keeping your equipment 
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iN : : : 
in operation for the duration. 
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The U. S. Office of Defense 
Transportation urges you 
to cooperate with the 
U. S. Truck Conservation 


















OUR NEW BOOK “N-R-Gizing Farm Equipment,” 
tells the complete story of National SAVIT Service in- 
cluding the use of En-ar-co SOLV—a lubricant and 
cleaner which removes gum, varnish and sludge deposits 
from the motor; En-ar-co TUNE, which revitalizes the 
upper cylinders; and En-ar-co C, Motor Oil, a triple- 
action motor oil that cleans, lubricates and increases 
compression. . . . Write for your copy today. It’s FREE. 
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NATIONAL EN-AR-CO MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 


NATIONAL WHITE ROSE GASOLINE 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


East of Ohio The Globe Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Farmers’ Washincto, 


[ Continued from pace 


as the cash is concerned, this px 
bound to favor the hilly country ov 

flat where AAA has been encouragi 
growth of grass, the poorer over the richer 
lands. Use of fertilizer also will be 
encouraged for the first time in the Mic. 
west. 

The biggest thing to remember, accord. 
ing to officials, is that farmers will be asked 
to do more next year, in the interest of 
winning the war, than they were in 14 
and for the same pay. Making farmer 
plant at least 90 percent of their alloimen 
is a new forceful angle, but it won’t apply 
to crops alone. Under the livestock-allo. 
ment plan, a producer might be asked 
increase his brood sows from 20 to 25, and 
if he didn’t hit at least 23, then no pay. 
ment! 

So, it’s going to be all-out war on the 
farm, as well as in the cities. Farmers wil] 
need a lot of help to carry on, if only non- 
farm-minded draft boards will let them have it 
There are some other reasons for the pres. 
sure besides the demand for oil crops and 
for food. With meat rationed, city dwellers 
will be extremely annoyed with farmers if 
production doesn’t keep up. That makes a 
real political problem for Washingt 


Farmers Profiteering? 


** Ill-informed city opinion of the farm 
in war leads right to one of the most serious 
morale problems in the country. It might 
just as well be stated baldly. City people 
think farmers are getting too much out of 
the war. They think the farmer is a gold- 
bricker, even a war profiteer. They think 
he wants to hog a big income, and is never 
satisfied with what he gets. 

It’s surprising how many big officials in 
Washington just take that for granted. 
They haven’t looked into it carefully. But 
listening to the President’s speeches and 
following Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson’s statements, officials here get the 
idea the farmer is putting over a big steal 
Those are hard words, but they are true s0 
far as the city attitude is concerned. 

The facts are just the opposite: This year 
the farmer won’t get half the share of the 
national income he received in the war- 
boom year of 1918. But the earnings of 
factory workers have increased 113 per 
cent. (The cost of living has gone up only 
16 percent over 1935-1939.) Some figures 
the President didn’t see were worked out by 
the little men who toil back in the recesses 
of the huge Department of Agriculture 
building. What they found was that this 
year the farmer will have a net income 
totalling $10,030,000,000. Back in the 
boom year of 1918 the farmer got less 
$9,877,000,000. What farm critics forget is 
that the whole national income is up to 4 
level far higher than ever before. Back in 
1918 the total national income was 6 
billion dollars, of which the farmer got his 
nine billion. BUT THIS YEAR THE 
TOTAL NATIONAL INCOME IS UP 
TO 112 BILLION DOLLARS, of which 
the farmer gets only 10 billions. The com- 
parison is clear that the farmer is receiving 
only half the proportionate share of the 
national income he received in 1918. 

Prices of some livestock products are way 
above parity, it is true, but how about th 
big staples of the food-producing regions 
Some that are way below parity are wheat, 
71 percent; corn, 85 percent; oats, ‘ 
percent; barley, 60 percent; rye, 45 per 
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cent; hay, 49 percent; sheep, 82 percent; 
turkeys, 91 percent; flaxseed, 88 percent. 
And out of that situation food costs, in 
relation to the income ofindustrial workers, 
are the lowest in 30 years! 

What about the powers that existed all 
along to put a ceiling on livestock prod- 
ucts? Farmers weren’t objecting. They ex- 
pected those ceilings, and were ready for 
them. They didn’t come, and that is 
blamed on the farmer. Blame actually 
rests on the administrative officials in 
Washington who were afraid to act be- 
cause election was too close. 

According to Senator John H. Bank- 
head (Democrat, Alabama), one of the 
leaders of the farm bloc, if the Govern- 
ment had exercised the powers it had 
before the new cost of living bill was de- 
manded by the President, the national bill 
for food actually would have been 15 
billion dollars less in a year’s time. 


iF WAS no wonder, therefore, that or- 
ganized farm leaders in the capital went to 
the mat with the President on the question 
of farm prices. They were tired of seeing 
the farmer painted with horns and a tail 
when the figures actually showed that the 
so called “farmer’s grab” is a myth pro- 
moted by people who don’t know. 

The agricultural department committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce recognized this condition, and it 
said: “It is of primary importance to the 
prosecution of the war that there be an 
abundant supply of food, fiber, and farm 
products. To insure the necessary supplies 
of these important basic commodities, it is 
necessary not only that there be available 
an ample supply of farm labor, but also 
that the prevailing price levels for products 
marketed shall be sufficient to compensate 
fully for the expense of production, and to 
provide the necessary incentive to insure 
continued production on a scale commen- 
surate with the needs of the war effort.” 
he farmer has a strong case, and the farm 
bloc presses it hard, trying to get farm 
labor costs to stick in the parity formula. 

he only logical answer to the resistance 
is to be found in the suggestion that the 
Administration is trading off something 
from the farmer in order to get some vague 
kind of control over wages. Out of the big 
tangle in Washington, in which the farm 
bloc deliberately bucks a wartime Presi- 


dent, one thing emerges: It’s still going to 
be pull and tug on farm prices for a long 
time. With labor costs figured into the 


parity formula, or without it, AAA must 
have more food. END 





PRIVATE KORNE 


“And please see that the folks mail my 
Christmas presents in plenty of time” 





\ X 7 HILE the mammoth Western 

plants are serving the Stars and 
Stripes—concentrating night and day 
on the production of millions of mili- 
tary cartridges—the names SILVER- 
TIP, SUPER-X, XPERT and SUPER- 
MATCH remain symbols of out- 
standing service to the shooters of 


America. 


All of the ingenuity of the now great- 
ly augmented Western technical staff, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNZo ON 
























































giving our fighters the benefits of its 


a 
“ : 
which developed this famous line of 
World Champion Ammunition, is 
focused on the one big vital job of | 


skill and long experience. 





Western ammunition—our entire 






manufacturing facilities—yes, and 






the many thousands of loyal Western 








workers—are proudly in the service 







of Uncle Sam... until Victory! 
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Today your 
equipment 
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1. Your farm machinery helps you to grow 
more food with less labor. Keep it painted 
to prevent rust. Be sure it is thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled. Store it in your machine 
shed—safe from weather and roosting birds 
and chickens. 





2. Don’t waste crops after they have been 
grown. Keep foundations repaired so that 
buildings do not sag. Paint the galvanized 
metal before the protective coating is gone. 
Keep bolts and nails tight to prevent leak- 
age and wind damage. 
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sheet metal 


has got to 





& 





e Sheet metal farm equipment is 
tough and durable—needs no 
“babying.”” But if you care for it 
properly, it will give a lot more 
service—mighty important to you 
because very little new equipment 
can be bought today. 

It’s important to the nation, too. 
For your metal buildings, machin- 
ery and other equipment help you 
to grow and store the food this 
country must have to win. 

Before the war ARMCO developed 
many special-purpose sheet 
metals for farm use. You have prob- 
ably seen the ARMCO trademark on 
silos, grain bins, stock tanks and 
other farm structures and equip- 
ment. When peace comes, this 
familiar mark will again be your 
guide to good sheet metal. 

To help you conserve your pres- 
ent equipment, we shall be glad to 
send you the valuable booklet illus- 
trated below. It offers detailed sug- 
gestions on the care of practically 
every type of sheet metal farm 
product. Send a postal card for 
your copy. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 3071 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 







Get your — 
FREE copy | 





3. Set stock tanks and poultry equipment 
on platforms to keep them out of manure. 
Paint all galvanized metal that shows signs 
of wearing away. Empty and dry out water 
containers every two months to allow pro- 
tective zinc salts to form on the surface. 





Is YOUR Scrap in the Fight? 





“Let’s Roll, Boys!” 


[ Continued from pa 


with Bob Risk, town clerk and insur 
agent, had been leading figures in securing 
this rural service. And Walls’ story wen, 
something like this: 

Fires they had had for years, and, lik 
most communities, had accepted 
catastrophes with grim resignation. J 
agitation, tho but a feeble murmur at { 
grew stronger and still stronger for son 
kind of rural protection. The volunte: 
plan had worked in this town of 0 
since 1894, so why wouldn’t it worl 
farm people? 

Walls was willing—had been ever sinc 
he took office. However, it looked lik 
another tax burden. 

But with this will there came a way. A 
chance was found to cut the tax levy, and 
this saving allowed for $4,500 wortl 
truck and equipment. Yet the tax levy \ 
still six cents below the previous level. 


Tue outfit, headed by a six-cylinder 
Dodge truck fitted with booster tank, in- 
cludes 800 feet of one and one-half inch 
hose, 600 feet of two and one-half inch 
hose, 200 feet of three-quarter inch hose, 
five shut-off nozzles, one fog nozzle, on 
five-gallon hand pump, two two-and-one- 
half gallon chemical tanks, one carbor 
tetrachloride extinguisher, three 10-foot 
sections of vacuum hose for sucking water 
from streams, and fire-fighting apparel for 
the men. The truck itself is equipped wit! 
two separate pumps, one for volume and 
the other for pressure; and they can work 
jointly or separately. 

Yes, they got a good outfit, but wit! 
were no bond issues, no stringing out of 
payments. Small wonder that farm families 
went head over heels with enthusiasm. 

Better still, operation costs have been 
kept off the tax levy thru payment of a 
fire-department service charge. For the 
sum of only $2 the patron secures fire 
service up to $100 worth of time and for a 
five-year period. If used up, another pre- 
mium may be paid. Practically all of th 
families in Wayne Township have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

Housing is furnished free in the Knights- 
town Fire Department building. In return 
for this accommodation, the rural truck is 
available, if needed, for town fires. 

The 16 volunteers, serving both town 
and country, receive $25 for the first hour 
of fighting, $25 for the second, and the 
charge is pro-rated for additional ® time. 
The farmer’s insurance covers _ these 
charges up to $100 as pointed out above 
Payment for false alarms is $12.50 an hour 
Not more than 12 or 13 volunteers go forth 
at one time, as it is considered prudent to 
leave a small force to handle any possible 
outbreak in town. 

Volunteers hold regular meetings on the 
first and third Tuesday evenings of each 
month. Here they learn life saving, up-to- 
date fire-fighting methods, and occasignal- 
ly they do a practice drill. 


As FOR this organization’s civilian de- 
fense efforts, one volunteer, Lowell Hague, 
has completed work at a school for war- 
dens. Arrangements are underway for the 
appointment of wardens thruout Wayne 
Township. 

The volunteers are working on a plan to 
organize farmers as auxiliary fire fighters, 
with 20 farms in each block. Every farm in 
the township will be numbered on a map, 
with the name of its occupant. 








According to this plan, the switchboard 
operator will call all farmer-volunteers 
simultaneously. In case of doubt, the farm- 
er can locate the fire by referring to these 
maps. Grabbing two eight- or 10-gallon 
milk cans (filled and constantly ready), the 
farmer-volunteer jumps into his car and 
takes off for the fire. 

Then, if no water is available at the 
scene of action, these cans of water can be 
emptied into the 350-gallon booster tank 
on the truck, and fire-fighting will proceed 
apace. If a good well is close at hand, the 
men can form a bucket brigade from well 
to booster tank. 

“And who will be in charge, the farmers 
or regular volunteers?”’ asked the writer. 

Trustee Walls straightened. ““The regu- 
lar volunteers supervise and manage the 
fighting of the fire. But if someone else 
wants to hold the hose, why we just let him 
hold it. We have a real community co- 
operative spirit. Every man is interested in 
saving others’ property, and they all work 
acct rdingly. 

‘“We’re fortunate, too, in having good 
roads. This will sound fishy, I'll grant you, 
but we can make it to Maple Valley, our 
farthest point, in 10 minutes. That’s seven 
miles away. In one instance the fire truck 
was out squirting water at a place a mile 
and a half away almost before the fellow 
had hung up the receiver.” 


Tue fire-fighting system is so new that 
farmers as yet have constructed no special 
water-holding facilities on their farms. But 
Fred Hardin, for one, is all set for this fire 
demon. He has cleaned up a swampy spot 
on the corner of his farmstead, creating a 
30- by 30-foot spring-fed pond averaging 
three feet in depth. Stocked with bass and 
bluegill, this triple-duty reservoir is now a 
beauty spot, recreational center, and an 
ever-present source of fire water. 

There’s work yet to be done. Bob Risk 
hopes to have the department certified by 
the Indiana inspection bureau. Success on 
this score will mean lower insurance rates. 

It’s service without tax pains. Residents 
of Wayne Township are just as thankful 
for that as they are for the protection. Now, 
they ask, what’s keeping other communi- 
ties from having it, too? 

With “one of the keenest little fire jobs in 
the state,’ the Knightstown volunteers 
stand ready for any emergency. They are 
right in step with the nation’s wartime 
campaign for prevention of farm fires. END 





“The union says she has four 
quarters so it’s a four-man job” 


FOR 


Heatis hard onrubber. Throwing your rubber footwear down 
beside the stove is just one more way to help the Axis by using 
up perfectly good rubber. Make the Ball-Band Rubber Footwear 
you now own last as long as possible to—SAVE RUBBER. 


r—— THIS IS HOW TO MAKE YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR LAST:—— 


KEEP CLEAN AVOID WRINKLES 
... dirt, oil, grease, WHEN NOT IN USE 
and acid are ene- -.. creases cause 
mies of rubber. cracks and breaks. 


DRY SLOWLY fl PUT ON AND 
«..away from , TAKE OFF 


stove or registers WITH CARE 


to prevent brittle- -..acareless jerk 
ness and cracking. may tear uppers or 
linings. 
SALVAGE 


-..turnin yourworn 


KEEP OUT OF 
SUN 


«+. waterproof 
Snarwenr wilt tact out rubber to your 
much longer when 
stored in a cool, 


dry, dark place. 


local salvage com- 
mittee. Old rubber 
can be reclaimed. 


When You Must Have New Footwear 


LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 


Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen Mfg. Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 











BALL BAND 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 1901 
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ARE YOUR LAYING 
HOUSES EQUIPPED 
TO DO THE JOB 

UNCLE SAM EXPECTS? 


For “Bigger Egg Production” 
Install Celotex Insulation Now! 


VERY POULTRYMAN has a vital part 
E to play in our victory effort. More 
and more emphasis is being put on the 
fact that “FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR.” 
That means Uncle Sam éxpects top egg 
production the year round—and better 
winter production is especially impor- 
tant. There can be no let-up. 


So don’t wait. Put your laying houses 
in shape now before cold weather sets 
in. Insulate with Celotex Insulating 
Board. Guard your layers against sudden 
temperature changes and excessive mois- 
ture. Prevent drafts and improve ventila- 
tion. Proper insulation brings all these 
advantages—helps keep flocks healthier, 
savesfeed, helpstokeepegg productionxp/ 


It’s not a big job to line a laying house 
with Celotex Insulating Board. It saws, 
cuts and nails like lumber. It’s easy to 
handle, fits tight, makes a neat job. The 
work can be done quickly and you'll be 
agreeably surprised at the low cost. 


‘ail 


BUILDIN 


INSULATING SHEATHING + LATH «+ INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES + SIDING + ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS + ROCK WOOL + BATTS + BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS + LATH and WALL BOARD 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, NOVEMBER, 


EX 


RODUCTS 


War Production Board ruling L-41 
permits you to spend up to $1000 for 
improving or constructing farm build- 
ings. This amount is in addition to the 
$200 you can spend on your home, and 
shows the importance the government 
puts on better housing for food-produc- 
ing stock! 


If your laying house has a sound roof 
and good walls, insulating with Celotex 
Insulating Board can put it in shape for 
top production—thus saving important 
materials. But if you require new buildings 
you can have them! You can even finance 
them for 32 months! But when you build, 
build well. The coupon will bring you a 
book containing many helpful sugges- 
tions. Mail it today. 


Roof or re-roof with Celotex Triple-Sealed 
Shingles or Roll Roofing. Get the extra ad- 
vantages that science and modern manu- 
facture give to these better roofing products. 
Ask your dealer about Celotex Roofing. 


| THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
| 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, LL 

Please send me FREE your new book, | 
“Housing for Farm Profits,” which in- 
cludes special information on poultry 
buildings. 


| 
| 
| 
2 
2 
| 
| 
| 
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Your Crop’s No Better 
Than Your Crib 


Ir MAY be difficult to build new 
due to a lack of some necessary mater 
It may even be difficult to obtain ; 
materials for the repair of old cribs, 
the few necessary repair materials 
still generally available. Therefore, 
very essential that cribs be checked « 
fully for any needed repairs and put 
condition soon. 

The foundation is probably the 
part that needs to be checked becau 
must bear the weight of both the structur 
and the ear corn that is to be stored 
Whatever the type, the foundation should 
be substantial enough to carry this load 
On most soils, footings should hay 
bearing surface of at least one squar 
foot in contact with the ground for eact 
50 bushels of ear corn. Well-built conc: 
foundations will probably need littl 
pair except for dirt fills where the 
may have been washed away. W! 
concrete piers, stone piers, and st 
walls are defective they should be 
paired or replaced. In some cases it 1 
be necessary to make piers larger or 
add additional ones to give adequa 
bearing surface. Loose rock walls generall; 
need some attention each year beforé 
crib is filled. Wooden posts, blocks, pla 
old railroad ties, or various timbers w! 
are to be used for foundations should 
treated with some preservative to lengthe: 
their life. For less permanent foundations, 
masonry blocks, including concrete blocks 
and load-bearing hard-burned clay 
can be used to advantage. 


Crip walls are not usually built to with- 
stand the heavy loads produced by ear 
corn. This is particularly true where ea 
corn is stored for more than one year. The 
sills, studs, and particularly the bracing, 
should by all means be carefully checked 
before filling the crib again. The sills 
and lower ends of the studs should be 
examined to see that they are sound. De- 
cayed sills should be replaced. If the 
lower ends of studs are not too badly de- 
cayed, additional pieces several feet in 
length and of the same size as the stud 
can be nailed securely to the stud and to 
the sill or joist, depending on the construc- 
tion. Additional nailing of the studs to 
either the sill or joists may be required 
where there is evidence that they are not 
adequately fastened. 

The braces and ties in a crib should not 
be overlooked. Additional braces should be 
installed if the walls of the crib appear to be 
bulging. Broken ties and braces should be 
replaced. In frame cribs the cross brace 
of 1i-by-12-inch boards shown in the 
drawing has perhaps been the most satis- 
factory type. One-by-12-inch boards are 
suggested because they, will carry more 
vertical load than 2-by-6- inch pieces with 
the same amount of lumber. In addition, 
there is double the nailing surface between 
the brace and the stud, and a much strong- 
er nailed joint can be obtained, becaus 
more nails can be used without danger ol 
splitting. Twelve to 15 8d nails ma 
safely be used in each end of the brac: 
The three-point attachment of this type 
of brace is a very desirable feature. It 
serves as a tie as well as providing cr 
bracing for the whole crib. 

The above type of brace is 
every four feet in cribs with studs 
and 24 inches apart. This furnishes sutfi- 
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cient bracing and tying of walls of frame 
cribs of usual type of construction. The 
drawing shows it for cribs with studs 
14 to 18 feet high. For cribs with studs not 
as high, the upper cross brace may be 
omitted. For cribs with studs only 10 feet 
high, the horizontal tie at the center of 
the cross -brace is a single board. 

The bulging of end walls, frequently 
observed in cribs, can be overcome by 
supplying corner braces which are, un- 
fortunately, usually omitted. Corner braces 
in existing cribs can be installed by nailing 
at or above mid-height a 2-by-6-inch 
header between the first and second stud 
from the corner and nailing a 2-by-6-inch 
diagonal corner brace to each of the head- 
ers. A second header can be added or the 
diagonal brace made heavier for added 
strength. Also nailing cleats can be added 

the underside of the headers to prevent 
the weight of corn from breaking them 
down. This type of brace has been success- 
fully used in grain bins and eievators, 
and to a limited extent in cribs. If made 
heavy enough and well nailed they should 
provide satisfactory braces. In new con- 
struction, a double plate of 2 by 6’s in- 
stalled at mid-height of the end wall pro- 
vides the necessary strength. In cribs over 
14 feet high the plate should be of 2 by 8’s. 
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Notice, first, the additional surface for 
nailing and the cross-bracing feature. There 
is also a load-bearing factor in favor of 
this type of brace which wire ties don't have 


Crossties of wire or steel rods are gen- 
erally undesirable because there is danger 
of the weight of the ear corn breaking 
hem or of the wall being drawn in at the 
points where the ties are anchored. 

Since the cribbing is subjected to great 
outward pressure, the nailing of the crib 

yards should be carefully checked. While 
‘d nails are recommended for siding on 
rain bins, 10d nails are recommended 
lor nailing crib boards. 

Shingled roofs should be checked for 
missing shingles and broken or pulled 
nails and metal roofs may need some re- 
nailing. Galvanized nails should be used, 
i! available; other nails may rust, break; 

H. J. Barre and Leo E. Holden 


















































A little rubber~ 
a lot of American “know how”! 


Good old American “know how” has done it again! For this winter 
—despite the meager allotment of rubber—manufacturers are able 
to provide rubber footwear for the essential health protection of 
millions. Necessary W.P.B. rulings have restricted styles, and 
eliminated colors and frills. 

We at Hood and B. F. Goodrich have named this footwear 
“Duration Quality.” 

By drawing on our background of experience and ingenuity, we 
have found ways to give you more service and better looks than 
would seem possible under the circumstances. And we know you will 
wear this footwear with patriotic good will till the war is won! 
Hood Rubber Co. 


A DIVISION OF 












* * * 


NOTE TO GOOD CITIZENS: Buy 
only what you need—take care of 
what you have. And be sure to throw 
your scrap into the fight! 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS, 
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TODAY, with farmers bending every effort to 
increase production of food for the national 
emergency, sound buildings are a necessity. 

Livestock must be protected, and housed so 
that they give the maximum yield. Food must be 
protected until it is consumed. 

Keep your buildings in sound repair with 
Insulite. The large panels of Insulite are easy to 
handle and fit quickly into place. Keepa bundle 
of Insulite always on hand for quick repairing. 

















MAKE MORE MONEY 


Cows kept in warm, insulated barns produce more 
milk. They also require less feed, as they utilize body 
heat to keep warm. You can line the wallsand ceilings 
of your dairy barn quickly, easily. Merely nail Insulite 
to the old walls—and your barn is efficiently insulated. 








CUT CREAM LOSSES 


Don’t run chances of spoilage. Line your milk house 
with the big, strong panels of Insulite, and be certain 
that your milk will be kept at even temperatures. 

















EXTRA EGGS FOR EXTRA MONEY 


Hens that are housed in warm, dry buildings, free from 
drafts, yield more eggs, are less prone to disease. This 
winter line the walls and ceilings of your hen houses 
with Insulite. You can do it on spare time. Ask your 
lumber dealer about Insulite. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR FREE BUILDING PLANS 





Division of Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company 
Dept. SF112, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me plans for Insulite— 
Northern Type 0 


Poultry 
a ( -  Brooder House 0 


House \ Southern Type 


Name. . 
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Light on Production 


[ Continued from page 79 | 


erally is the first prescription of a veteri- 
narian who is called to treat a sick animal. 

The generous glass areas in the barns on 
the Chuck-Walt Farm assure no deficiency 
of Vitamin D in the milk. Tests have 
shown, also, that when cows were kept in 
a stall which received no sunlight, there 
was a marked decrease in the anti-rachitic 
properties of their milk. The properties in- 
creased when the animals again had sun- 
light. Further indication of the benefits 
derived by the stock from the sunshine 
entering the windows was the absence of 
bowed legs, cocked ankles, humped backs, 
and cramped chests in the herd. 

More sunlight can be secured for old 
barns having masonry walls by beveling 
the square jambs of windows. This is an 
excellent idea in buildings of the latter 
construction, which frequently have walls 
22 inches thick at the jamb in contrast to 
an average of nine-inch thickness in frame 
walls. After a jamb has had its square cor- 
ner removed, sunlight travels over an 
area of the floor, gutter, and mangers near- 
ly comparable to that covered in a barn 
with frame walls. Whenever possible, addi- 
tional windows should be provided to 
assure more adequate drying up of mois- 
ture and destroying of disease germs. 


Axotuer Ohio producer of reputation 
who has learned the value of sunlight by 
experience is E. J. Bishop of near New 
Washington. Last winter Mr. and Mrs. 
Bishop had 2,500 birds, 1,600 of them 
scientifically bred pullets. Bishop chicks 
are hatched over the six-month period 
from January to June to spread maximum 
egg laying over the half year when eggs 
bring the best price. 

Poultryman Bishop believes in supply- 
ing his fowls with ample sunlight and has 
his 3 one-level coops and his 1 two-floor 
house fitted with good-sized sash whose 
tops tip inward. Insulation board has been 
nailed to the studding inside to prevent 
heat loss thru the walls. 

Additional heat loss can be prevented 
by fitting windows with storm sash just as 
with residences. Tests have shown that it 
is possible to maintain the temperature of 
a farm building at least four degrees higher 
with the use of storm windows. In addition 
to blocking the escape of heat from build- 
ings, the extra sash eliminates cold drafts 
and prevents fogging of windows. The 
inner pane of glass is kept comparatively 
warm instead of being as cold as the out- 
side temperature—so neither cools off the 
building nor causes moisture to collect. 
When there is no moisture on the glass, 
there is no chance for the windows to be- 
come coated with frost in cold weather 
and bar the entrance of needed warmth 
from the sun. Too, frost on window lights 
naturally reduces the temperature of a 
stable or chicken house by absorbing body 
heat given off by the occupants. 

Second windows can be suspended from 
hangers in the same manner that most 
storm sash are fitted onto residences, or 
they may swing outward on hinges like 
casement windows. When the former type 
is installed, it is advisable to fit every fifth 
sash with a brace designed especially for 
holding storm windows solidly open at the 
bottom for daily ventilation. 

Glass in windows should be kept clean 
because dirty, cobwebby panes reduce by 
50 to 75 percent the light passed by clear 
glass. Coops on the Bishop Poultry Farm 
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I've got overalls that fit because 
they're custom-sized to my build. You 
can get 'em too—to fit you perfectly 
—what's more, they're 
SANFORIZED* 


They keep right on fitting perfectly. 
They're guaranteed not to shrink! 


And... 
CERTIFIED! 


The famous U.S. Testing Laboratories 
certify them for long wear. Next time 
ask for Crown or Headlight and look 
for the certificate on the overalls. 


*Residual shrinkage less than 1% 


CROWN «- 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS 


Union. Made s Cincinnati, Ohio 


Books—Soiis ond Soil Management, by A. |! 
Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing 
articularly with management of the soils in the 
eld. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 
$3. Send money to Successful Farming 


MORE EGGS | 


IN 15 DAYS , 
or MONEY BACK 
oh soe 3 








@ We guaran- 
tee this famous, 
old reliable 

PRATTS POUL- 
TRY REGULATOR 
te start more eggs “@ 
coming in 15 days,... 
or money back, .. . because it con- 
tains rare essential minerals and 
“TRACE ELEMENTS” feeds may 
lack. It alse tones up lagging, run- 
down birds. Result! Heavier flock 
production! See your dealer today 
or send $1.00 with your name 
and address for liberal trial 
supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD CO. 
Dept. P 22 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


oystl® 


POULTRY “, ns 
REGULATOR 

















have windows kept spotlessly clean. They 
occupy at least 25 percent of the front wall, 
are evenly spaced, and extend from near 
the floor almost to the roof in order to let 
in and distribute sunlight as evenly as 
possible over the floor. This arrangement 
will admit more sunlight in winter and less 
in summer, which is desirable because the 
Vitamin-D factor during the winter period 


is weak. 


Wen buying window glass for farm 
structures, it is a good plan to purchase 
that bearing the label of a prominent 
manufacturer to assure that only highest- 
quality materials have gone into it and 
careful research stands behind its formula. 
Glass of .07 to .09 of an inch in thickness is 
advisable because a thin pane allows more 
ultra-violet light to enter. 

[The main essentials for proper hog- 
house construction are the same as those 
for most other farm buildings sheltering 
stock. If windows are low, it is often advis- 
able to cover them with coarse screening 
or poultry fencing. 

Baby pigs require sunbaths just as 
children do if they are to get the right start. 
They need the vital Vitamin D in sunlight, 
but too often don’t receive it. By installing 
windows in the southeast corner of farrow- 
ing pens, sunlight enters the structure for 
a longer time each day. If the openings are 
large enough to extend nearly to the floor, 
so much the better. The more of the floor 
which can be steeped in sunlight, the 
more the small pigs will benefit. Young 
pigs receiving the benevolent baptism of 
abundant sunshine during their first two 
weeks have a 10-to-one better chance of 
maturing into fine hogs quickly than do 
their less fortunate cousins housed in 
windowless, unventilated, damp pigsties. 

len-to-one chances can be expected 
with glass and plenty of it. There’s no magic 
in it, but there’s a challenge. Next time 
you bump your head on a low stringer in 
the shed or have to go up to the house for 
a flashlight to find that bolt you dropped, 
think about how much a little more light 
would help—help the animals you have 
quartered in your buildings get light on 
greater production. END 





EUNICE 
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“Is there any chance you'll have 
trouble getting tires this year?” 








IT’S FUN but it’s a phoney, says 


this skeptical young student of 
Spheniscidae (penguins, to you). 
With one poke of his inquiring fin- 
ger, he established the fact beyond 
question. 


Now that cars must last for the 
duration, many a motorist wishes 
that he could with as little doubt 
and effort pick a quality oil. 


You can! Phillips, one of the 
leading independent petroleum or- 
ganizations, makes a frank and sim- 
ple statement which does away with 
doubt. If you want our best oil, re- 
member we tell you frankly that 
PE illips 66 Motor Oil is our finest 
quality . . . the highest grade and 
greatest value... among all the oils 
we offer to car-owners like yourself. 


Don’t forget that the easy way to 
spot the genuine article is to look 
for the name, Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 
Do that whenever you make either 
the seasonal or regular 1,000-mile 
oil change. 





*x* JOIN THE x x 
U. S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS 
See your Phillips 66 Dealer 





“A Phoney Penguin ... 


For Cars, Trucks, Tractors 


55 


IT'S PHILLIPS FINEST QUALITY 
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EEP ’em rolling on to market” — 

that’s Uncle Sam’s urgent re- 
quest to farmers for greater produc- 
tion of pork, beef, mutton, eggs, 
and milk for the fighting forces of 
America and her allies. 


Meeting the ever-growing food 
demands is a big job—just as. im- 
portant as the building of gums, 
planes, or tanks. It requires more 
and better breeding stock, more 
careful handling of livestock and 
poultry, better utilization of home- 
grown feeds. 


Make Feeds Go Farther 


You can make your home-grown 
feeds go farther and yield bigger 
feeding returns by processing them 
with a money-saving John Deere Feed 
Mill. Low first cost, big hourly ca- 
pacity, low power requirements, and 
long-lived construction mean real 
economy in grinding, in man-hours, 
in wear and tear on your tractor. 


For big-capacity feed making, the 
Jehn Deere No. 110 and No. 114 
Roughage Mill and Feed Grinders 
meet the needs of every dairyman 
and feeder. Governor-controlled 
traveling feed table . . . three-blade, 
lawn-mower-type cutterhead .. . 
small-diameter rotor with properly- 
spaced, heat-treated steel hammers 
and quick accessibility to all work- 
ing parts are just a few of the many 
features Owners appreciate. For 
straight grinding jobs, you'll like the 
work of a John Deere 10- or 14-inch 
Hammer Mill. One of these mills 
will soon pay for itself in savings 
gained on your farm. 


See Your Dealer 


See your John Deere dealer for 
complete information on the John 
Deere line of feed mills. Write John 
Deere, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A-38, 
for free folders. 


Grinding ear corn at the rate of 125 bushels 
per hour with the John Deere No. 110 Rough- 
age Mill and Feed Grinder. 


Cutting corn ensila . and Rowing & into 
a sixty-foot silo with ohn Deere No. 110 
Roughage Mill and Fee< Grinder. 


ranaanmmaaaedl ly |B J 


Grinding ear corn, shelled corn, small 
gtains, or dry hay or fodder is a fast, easy 
job with a John Deere Hammer Mill. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
AND 
| SPECIALTIES 


ISSUE 
NOW ON THE 
PRESS. 


EVERY MILK PRODUCER SHOULD HAVE 
A COPY. MAKE REQUEST TODAY. 


DEPT. S.F., THE MOORE ines. CORP. 
ALBANY, NEW Y 
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Books—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. C. 
Coffey. Here you have the information on sheep you 
have been looking for—flock management, market- 
ing of sheep and wool, the real information the 
= a ae must have if the flock is to prosper. Re- 
vis edition. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $3. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 








KILLS 


Toxite: 


ue uae. eas and treat- 
usually lasts for months. 
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After the Beans Are Off 
[ Continued from page 17) 


able to cutting them clean with a bi: 

Regardless of whether you use the crop 
for grain or hay, you’ll want to make ever, 
effort to seed the ground to a winter o 
immediately after harvest. A “roof 
growing winter grain in addition to 
bean-straw mulch gives the most effective 
protection, tho unfortunately it is 
always possible to seed winter grain after 
the bean crop is harvested. 

Farmers have found that a light applica- 
tion of straw as an additional surface mulch 
in waterways that are not grassed is a big 
aid in controlling gullying in bean ficlds 
Straw applied at the rate of three or four 
tons per acre has proved sufficient. 

So much for things that can be done this 
fall. Let’s look ahead to next spring. With 
all indications pointing to an acreage at 
least as large as this year’s, here are a fev 
suggested ways of curbing erosion on soy- 
bean land: 

First of all, remember that there is as 
much or more erosion on soybean land 
than on corn land. This obviously calls for 
the planting of beans on that part of yo 
land that is least subject to erosion. 

Wayne Perkinson, who farms-near Ver- 
million, Illinois, made an informal study 
of his 1941 crop of soybeans which showed 
him the folly of growing beans on erodible 
slopes. He found out that he lost $5.31 per 
acre from beans grown on erosion-dam- 
aged land that had only five inches of top- 
soil left, while his land with 10 inches of 
topsoil returned him an estimated profit of 
$13.74 per acre from beans. 


ExpeRIMENTS have shown that on 
rolling lana, erosion can be reduced ma- 
terially by drilling or planting the beans in 
closely spaced rows on the contour. And 
practical experiences of growers show that 
growing beans on the contour generally 
increases yields. 

In 1941, John Simpson, a McLean 
County, Illinois, farmer, raised 21.6 acres 
of soybeans. He planted 20 acres in the 
conventional manner, the rows running 
up-and-down hill parallel to the fences. As 
an experiment, he put the remaining 1.( 
acres in on the contour. At harvest time, 
the contoured piece yielded 25 bushels per 
acre, compared with 20 bushels for the 
land not on the contour. 

This year Simpson had 29 acres of beans 
—all on the contour. Several folks said it 
was the best field of beans between Eureka 
and Saybrook. 

Tests also have shown that beans grown 
in rotation with other crops do not subject 
the land to nearly as much erosion as if 
beans are grown continuously, or following 
corn. For example, Dwight D. Smith, who 
directs the McCredie and Bethany, 
Missouri, soil conservation experiment 
stations, reports that studies show only 
small soil losses from soybeans drilled solid 
following meadow in a three-year rotation 
of beans, barley, and meadow. 

Smith’s work on erodible slopes indi- 
cates that farmers can raise beans without 
much soil loss when the crop is grown in a 
safe rotation, with supporting practices 
such as contouring, strip cropping, and 
terracing. 

One of the best protections against ex- 
cessive erosion on long slopes is terraces. 
In areas where strip cropping is practiced 
successfully, that measure also can be used 
to reduce materially the amount of runoff 
from the sloping bean fields. END 
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The New Movies 
Reviewed by Bob Clark 


Road to Morocco (Paramount). For the 
third time Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and 
Dorothy Lamour have hit the “Road” 
and landed on the same spot—tho script 
writers have called it variously Singapore, 
Zanzibar, and now Morocco. Hope and 
Crosby are the same vagabonds vying for 
the love of Dorothy, this time a pouty 
desert princess. C. and H. never quite take 
the plot of the story seriously, but there is a 
plot. Dorothy is betrothed to a sheik when 
our two friends turn up, and naturally 
there has to be a battle of some sort just to 
prove she’s worth winning. In the other 
two pictures, Hope always was hopeful but 
never found himself a lady friend among 
the Singaporians, et cetera. This round, 
however, thoughtful Paramount gives Bob 
Hope Dona Drake as a door prize. (She, 
by the way, was with Lamour in Aloma of 
the South Seas. How these people do get 
around!) Twenty miles.* 


Tish (M-G-M). Take three eccentric 
cronies and two love stories, mix ’em to- 
gether, and you’ve got M-G-M’s version of 
the Rinehart Tish stories. We think their 
choice of Marjorie Main as the redoubt- 
able Letitia Carberry and Zasu Pitts and 
Aline MacMahon as her “girl” friends was 
a good one. Besides keeping two “touch- 
the-heart” romances alive, the picture has 
a nice selection of comical highlights. Such 
as: Tish’s first skating lesson, the cronies 
being treed by a bear, and so on. We'd call 
this, off-hand, a comical melodrama. And 
we’re partisan enough to call anything of 
Rinehart’s entertaining! Ten miles.* 


The Hard Way (Warner Bros.). Ida 
Lupino is back again in one of her veiled- 
eye, suppressed-evil roles. ‘The story sounds 
a great deal like a picture to be released by 
another studio—undoubtedly pure coinci- 
dence on both parts! In The Hard Way, Ida 
is Joan Leslie’s sister-in-law, and she spares 
no punches in using Joan and a number of 
other nice people in serving her own ends. 
Ten miles. * 


Twenty-Mile Club: The Major and the 
Vfinor; Random Harvest; Mrs. Miniver; Road 
to Morocco; Bambi; Talk of the Town; The 
Vfagnificent Ambersons; Holiday Inn; Wake 
Island. 


“Worth going that far to see. 


Joan Leslie and Jack Carson are the victims of 
Ilda Lupino’s wilfulness in “The Hard Way.” 
Jack is a vaudeville entertainer and Joan a 
talented young lady, ruled by her sister-in-law 


Mrs. Tom lags in War-Relief Drive 


MRS. TOM NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But she’s 
heading a war-relief meeting this morning. 
“No time for interruptions,” she de- 
cides. “I'll wait till tonight.” She doesn’t 
know about quick-acting laxatives. 


a 





FUND-RAISING GOES SLOWLY for Mrs. 
Tom because she doesn’t feel right. 


“In these times a person ought to keep 
fit,” others say, while discouraged Mrs. 
Tom adds up the small total. 


Mrs. Dan leads War-Relief Drive 




















MRS. DAN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She’s con- 


ducting a relief rally today, too. 


But Mrs. Dan takes Sal Hepatica, 
knowing it usually acts within an hour. 
“Don’t wait till tonight for the laxative 
you need this morning,” says she. 


Whenever you 











MONEY ROLLS UP to a grand total after 
Mrs. Dan’s enthusiastic speech. She’s 
able to throw herself into the drive with 
all her energy. 

Sal Hepatica’s gentle, speedy action 
brought prompt relief. 


need a laxative 


—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


EEP EXTRA Fit, these days. Don’t 
K put off till tonight taking the laxa- 
tive you need this morning. Take gentle, 
speedy Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica acts by attracting needed 
liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. You 
feel no discomfort or griping. This re- 
freshing saline helps counteract excess 
gastric acidity, as well . . . helps turn a 
sour stomach sweet again. 

Three out of five doctors, recently in- 


terviewed, recommend Sal Hepatica.* 
Try it, next time you need a laxative. 
Remember, it’s up to you to keep fit! 





*Here are the active ingredients of Sal 
Hepatica: sodium sulphate, sodium chlo- 
ride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. 











“TIME TO SMILE“ — Tune in Eddie Cantor 
Wednesdays at 9 P. M., EWT 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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THE LAYING HOUSE 
Gets a Shot in the Arm 





...stands for 
Performance...and 

**P” stands 

for Protection...and 

**Q” stands 

for Quality...and 

**Q”’ stands for 

Quaker State Motor Oil... 


and if you'll 


By W. M. Vernon, 


Extension Poultryman, lowa State College 
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you can stop worrying, 





and just forget 
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Here's the cure for the crowded shed, the ‘wind-tunnel ‘monitor, and 
the problem of general ventilation: inexpensive, tested remodeling 


One of the things that farmers can do to 
help produce more eggs from each hen 
(and more cash, too) is modernize the hen 
houses that have been responsible for hold- 
ing down egg production. Two that have 
proved most unsatisfactory are the narrow, 
shed-roof or broken-gable house and the 
semi-monitor house. 

Hen houses less than 20 feet in depth 
usually have about half the space needed 
to allow proper floor space for each bird 
housed. ‘The crowded hen house presents a 
problem of ventilation during both sum- 
mer and winter. Each hen liberates mois- 
ture in the droppings and by respiration. 
This moisture should be vaporized by 
warm air and removed gradually from the 
house by proper ventilation. A crowded 
hen house makes large ventilator or win- 
dow openings necessary to admit sufficient 
cold air to keep the house at the desired 
temperature. Such large openings produce 
strong drafts of cold air on the hens, es- 
pecially over the floor area beneath the 
ventilator openings. The currents of cold 


air cannot then absorb the extra load of 


moisture in the litter because the volume 
of the cold air is so great that it cannot be 
heated by the warm air in the house. 

In case the proper number of hens are 
put into the house, the ventilator opening 
can be small during winter and, therefore, 
the large volume of warm air can heat and 
expand the cold air so that it will absorb 
the moisture from the litter as it moves 
toward the rear of the building. Desirable 
house temperature [ Continued on page 86 


Slot ventilators 
extended 6 above 


\ Retail price old plate Se 


The old monitor at page 
top can be put in fight- 
@ ing trim by the simple 
changes shown. Note 
space for the slot ventila- 
tor which is explained in 
full detail on page 87 
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Old plate becomes nail 
tie and base of slot 
ventilators 












1s ‘UNSEEN 
STARVATION” 


Stealing Your Egg Profits? 


Each Hen Is an Egg-Making Factory 


—that needs many important materials to keep on the 
production job and shell out a lot of eggs. If your birds 
are short on any of these “vital raw materials”, they will 
slow down on eggs or break down in health, or both. 


HERE'S WHAT HENS GET 
QUT OF CORN AND GRAIN 
oo ' 
11% PROTEINS 











More than 4 Mineral 


Carbo. 
Proteins Minerais and Fat 
13.0% 4i 66: 
14.6% 2.2% 77.9% 





OaTS 
WHEAT 





On a dry matter basis, the figures above 
show you what your hens get from corn 
and grain. Grains are high in Carbohy- 
dratesand Fat and low in important Pro- 


Ordinary mashes made of grain and grain 
by-products only, are usually badly off- 
balance. They usually lack enough of the 
right kind of Protein, Mineral and Vita- 


min substances hens need. 











tein, Mineral and Vitamin substances. 
NO mash is complete that 


TH ESE CHARTS SHOW lacks even one of the es- 


sential Protein, Mineral, and Vitamin substances. Without a plentiful supply of 

these essential substances in the mash, hens over-eat yet suffer unnecessary 

breakdowns and death loss. VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE provides a well- 

balanced supply of all the known Protein, Mineral and Vitamin substances needed 

in addition to grain or grain by-products which make up most ordinary mashes. 
—look at the charts at 


N 0 the right. See how much 


feed you can save with VIG-O-RAY A) per bird per month is 
mashes. You can often save three to MASH 
four pounds of feed per bird per month s 
—and yet do a better job. It will cost Q 
you less and help save needless 
worry due to the many costly break- 
downs and losses caused by deficient 
Tations. 

So, no matter how you feed NOW, 
no matter how good you think your 
Mashes are, you owe it to yourself 
to check up and try a laying mash 
made with Murphy’s VIG-O-RAY 
CONCENTRATE. 





Usual consumption 
of ordinary mashes 





And same amount 
of scratch 





Total consumption 

















On Vig-O-Ray mashes 
usual consumption 
per bird per month 


3 te 
4 ibs. 





FARM 


3% to 
GRAINS 


4 ibs. 


And same amount 
of scratch 





Total consumption 7 to 
8 Ibs. 


3te4 
its. 





SAVING 














Send for These Money- 
Saving Feeding Facts 


Here’s a valuable new bulletin 
that Jim Murphy wants every 
reader of this magazine to have! 
It tells how to stop feed waste; 
shows you how to use your own 
grains to make efficient, well-bal- 
anced poultry mashes. It tells you 
how to check “Unseen Starvation” 
in your flock and how you can get 
higher egg production through bet- 
ter feeding. It costs you nothing and 
may easily mean dollars in your 
pocket. BE SURE YOU GET IT! Cut 
out the coupon and mail it NOW! 


Cees atare 


raat Les. 





N would expect a tank factory 
oO we y to turn out army tanks if it 

was short on bolts, nuts, and 
rivets. The egg-making machinery of your hens is in 
the same fix if the laying mash you feed them is short 
of the vital Protein, Mineral and Vitamin substances 
hens need to keep healthy and make eggs. These sub- 
stances in your laying mash are like bolts, nuts and 
rivets in a tank. They are small but they are vital 
factors in efficient production. 


Look at the charts at the left. They show you why 
mashes made largely of grain or grain by-products are 
often badly lacking in these vital substances. Hens fed 
on such incomplete mashes usually suffer from “‘Un- 
seen Starvation” (the lack of enough of the right kind 
of Proteins, Minerals and Vitamins). If the ration you 
are now feeding is short on some of the essential 
Proteins, Minerals, and Vitamins, this egg-making 
machinery slows down. You don’t get the eggs you 
should and “‘Unseen Starvation” begins stealing your 
Poultry Profits. So, if you’re not satisfied with the 
egg production you are now getting, or if it is costing 
you too much, check up and see if the feed you are 
now using has everything it takes to keep your flock 
healthy and maintain high egg production. Ask your- 
self these three questions: 

1 Does the mash you are now using supply ali the Pro- 
e tein, Mineral and Vitamin substances hens need for 
good health and high egg production? 
2 Is it costing you one-third to one-half more than you 
» need to spend for a good mash? 
= WHY TAKE A CHANCE? ... CHECK UP NOW! 


If you are using more than four pounds of mash 
and four pounds of scratch per hen per month, it will 
pay you to try a laying mash made with Murphy’s 
VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE. You want to feed 
your hens the best and cheapest way possible and 
VIG-O-RAY Concentrate helps you do this. It enables 
you to use your own grains. It keeps your cash outlay 
for feed very low. Its concentrated form cuts down 
shipping costs and helps reduce handling charges. 

VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE added to your 
ground, home-grown grains, makes a low cost mash 
you can depend on and one that 
supplies the vital substances 4 
needed for both health and high 
production. 


To MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


Send meyour Free Book 
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MURPHY’ S CONCENTRATES SOLD BY GOOD FEED DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE WEST 


















SAWS 


ARM vo 


When two things, go as naturally 
together as farm cutting jobs and Atkins 
Saws, they must have a lot in common. 
In this case it is a background of over 
eighty years—eight decades in which 
our farmer fathers and grandfathers 
were using Atkins Saws. and finding 
them good—passing them, or their good 
name, along to the next generation. 


Today's farm with its buildings, trees, 
fences and machinery offers a greater 
variety of cutting jobs than ever before. 
The Atkins line has kept step, offering 
the sterling qualities of steel and design 
best suited to each type of work. A few 
are shown here. See the many types at 
your dealer's. 








No. 623 Atkins Wood Saw consists of 
a natural hardwood frame, full threaded 
non-strigpping chipper rod and 30” blade, 
2°’ wide, of bright Atkins Silver Steel. 





Zt x 


No. 22 Atkins Curved Pruner hos o 
roomy handle of beech and rip teeth cut on 
the pull. Blade of Atkins Silver Steel is 
toothed on the concave edge only. 


— 
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No. 2000 Atkins Handsaw is streamlined 
for better balance and performance—the first 
real improvement for years in designs of this 
type. Ask to see a “2000” and get the feel of 
it in your hand. 


—E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
432 S. ilinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ATKINS 


Siluer Steel Saws 





Help’s on the Way 
for Tired Machinery 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


adjustments and repairs. Dealers can sup- 
ply these. Garages and automotive dealers 
express a desire to help recondition old 
farm tools. The Chevrolet organization 
recently initiated a plan to aid its distribu- 
tors to use their mechanics and shop facili- 
ties for farm equipment repair work. Soon 
these dealers will display blue signs an- 
nouncing “Farm & Implement Repairs.” 

The Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture last year 
sponsored the “Buy Repairs Now” cam- 
paign. This year the emphasis will be on 
reconditioning, care, operation, and share 
use, in sequence at suitable seasons of the 
year. The service will utilize the educa- 
tional facilities of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the state colleges. 

At North Dakota Agricultural College a 
newrural war-production training program 
enables owners to repair their machinery 
while learning to do the work themselves. 
This summer the Agricultural Extension 
Service at the University of Wisconsin in- 
augurated a special course on farm trac- 
tors for women. The University of Missouri 
Extension Service has prepared charts 
showing adjustments on mowers, plows, 
and tractors. 


Last winter the Indiana Agricultural 
Extension Service conducted 92 one-day 
machinery schools with a total attendance 
of 14,667, or an average of about 158 
per school. Two extension agricultural 
engineers in Illinois held 87 meetings and 
schools in 52 counties with a total attend- 
ance of 3,226 farmers. In this series, 20 
two-day tractor maintenance schools, 10 
two-day machinery repair schools, and 
57 tractor and machinery repair meetings 
were held. Most of the 30 schools on repair 
and maintenance were held in implement 
dealers’ shops. The extension services in 
many of the large agricultural states plan 
similar schools for this winter. 

In Wyandotte County, Kansas, the 
Farm Bureau and the County War Board 
operate a repair parts’ clearing house. 
Farmers interested in selling used ma- 
chines or who salvage good parts from a 
unit slated for the scrap pile inform the 
clearing house. A list of available parts and 
used machinery helps others locate what 
they need. 

Major agricultural suppliers have pre- 
pared service manuals and films on im- 
plement maintenance. The Ethyl Corpo- 
ration is spending thousands of dollars dis- 
tributing a comprehensive guidebook en- 
titled Wartime Tractors—How to Make 
Them Work Harder and Last Longer. More 
than a million copies have been printed. 
Machinery operators will find in this book 
many excellent tips on preventive main- 
tenance and engine adjustment. Ethyl and 
several oil companies encourage farm 
groups to use their specially prepared 
films showing care and lubrication of farm 
equipment. 

The Standard Oil Company gives in- 
structions on tractor maintenance to 
agents and tank-wagon men so they can 
help farmers in a pinch. The Texas Com- 
pany recently published a book, Harvest 
Gold, containing lubrication charts and in- 
structions for proper tractor operation. 
Most oil companies will gladly send similar 
information to interested equipment oper- 
ators. Many rubber companies distribute 
elaborate pamphlets on the care of tires. 
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(on Your Farm?) 


If one old rusty, useless imple- 
ment, like a mower, still stands 
on your farm — you're holding 
back raw material enough to 
help make fifty-five 75-mm shells. 
This must not happen! Scrap 
iron is a “Victory VITAL”. The 
superiority in planes, ships, 
tanks, guns that will turn the 
tide depend on it. So... 


KEEP SCRAP MOVING! 


“Fine comb” your farm. Seek out every 
scrap item, however small. Even a few 
POUNDS will help. Don’t forget, the 
“scrap collection campaign” is STILL 
ON—every day, every hour—for the 
duration! 










KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., PEORIA, ILL. 
Makers of 





RED BRAND FENCE 


LOOK FOR THE TOP WIRE PAINTED RED 








Books—tLand Draining, by Manly Miles. Here 


tile drains correctly. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, 


are full directions for laying out and constructing 


$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. 














KULLS CERMS 


AND BUGS! 


Pleasant smelling; clean to har 
dle; non-irritating to worker; nor 
caustic; safe to use anywhere. 
The Effective 
GENERAL DISINFECTANT 
for the 

@ Poultry House @ Dairy Barn 
@ Hog House @ Sheep Sheds 

Other outbuildings or for hous’ 
hold disinfection, 

In fact, wherever a qed disin 
fectant with a PLEASANT ODO 
is needed! Get genuine Dr. 5e* 
bury’s Par-O-San_ at atcherit 
Drug, Feed and Produce Stores. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charlies City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 
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Despite the excellent work being done 
to keep ’em rolling, at the time this article 
went to press there were three distinet 
factors to handicap, if not seriously cripple, 
the effective consummation of the entire 
machinery program. First, the supply of 
competent mechanics available for farm 
equipment service is running low. The 
draft and the lure of higher wages paid 
in war industries have drained the reser- 
voir, as they: have farm labor. Second, 
welding rod, an essential in shop work, is 
almost unobtainable. Third, under terms 
of the price-ceiling regulation for farm 
machinery, implement dealers can add 
only five percent to the allowance they 
make when repricing trade-ins for resale. 
In pre-ceiling days, any dealer could ship 
used machinery not needed in his own 
locality to an area where these units were 
scarce and were marketable, thus helping 
to alleviate shortages. With dealers al- 
lowed only five percent margin on trade- 
ins, and prohibited to add freight charges 
covering actual transportation costs, this 
traffic within the farm equipment trade 
has stopped. Result: Farmers in one locality 
are hamstrung because they 2-e unable to 
buy equipment lying idle a hundred miles 
away. 

The National Retail Farm Equipment 
Association, thru its executive secretary, 
Paul M. Mulliken, has asked the Govern- 
ment for remedies which will require se- 
lective service deferment for farm equip- 
ment mechanics, insure sufficient welding 
rod for maintenance work, and enable 
implement dealers to pass on transporta- 
tion costs to buyers of used machinery 
moved from one area to another to meet 
local demands. 


So THAT?’S the why’s, if’s, and where- 
fore’s of the maintenance program for this 
winter. Its success depends upon whether 
machinery owners do their part in Novem- 
ber and December, so they will not be dis- 
appointed when they need help at the 
eleventh hour and find parts gone and 
shops filled. The machinery owner who 
wants assurance that he can start spring 
work on time will: 1. Check over ma- 
chinery now and give his implement 
dealer a list of his requirements immediate- 
ly. 2. Ask his service dealer to reserve a 
date for whatever shop work is needed on 
his equipment. 3. Take advantage of the 
courses, literature, and manuals designed 
to help him make adjustments and repairs. 
County agents, implement dealers, and 
oil company distributors know where and 
how these helps can be obtained. 4. Attend 
tractor clinics and repair demonstrations 
held in his own community. 5. Turn in 
broken machinery parts after they have 
been replaced as a part of his contribution 
to the National Scrap Harvest. END 












“Cheapskates!” 
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Suns, Mister! 


' Rely on the American farmer! He’s al- 
ways come through, and he always will! — 
Producing the vital food our armies, our workers, our 
allies must have for Victory! And you, the farm-front fighter, 
can always Rely on Reliance for your dependable, long-wearing 
work clothes. Big Yank Shirts with elbow action sleeves and 
storm-proof cuffs—in cotton suedes, in wool and twill flannelettes in 
bright plaids. Big Yank trousers of whipcord, corduroy and covert. 
Sold by Big Yank dealers everywhere. Reliance also serves many of 
our country’s armed forces with Reliance-made Parachutes, Mechan- 
ics’ Suits, Jackets, Pants, Shirts and Underwear. 



























RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Ave. 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing 
Aywon Shirts © Yankshire Coats ¢ Univer- 
sal Pajamas * Happy Home and Kay Whit- 
ney Frocks * Yank Jr. Flannel Shirts for Boys 
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HIS month our foods editor, 
Gladys Johnson, presents the first of 
a series of vitally important articles 
on meat. In “This Little Pig Stayed 
Home,” on page 64, the subject of 
pork is discussed at length, offering 
many ideas for its serving and cook- 
ing to give variety to the family’s 
meals. Other meats will be sub- 
jects of articles to be published in 
Successful Farming in the coming 
months. 

The little pig who stays home is 
doing his part in this war just as 
well as the one who goes to market. 
For every pound of meat produced 
on the farm and consumed on the 
farm means that the labor and ex- 
pense of transporting and process- 
ing it are saved. ‘Thus today it is 
more important than ever before 
that every family plan to produce 
the maximum amount of its food 
supply on the farm. 








For those who haven’t been cur- 
ing meats at home in past years, and 
who are unfamiliar with the newer 
methods, the old-fashioned smoke- 
house and its tedious tending are 
out. Today, the process has been so 
simplified by manufacturers of cur- 
ing materials that even a beginner 
will have little difficulty in turning 
out delicious and _ even-flavored 
meats, which are far superior in 
taste and tenderness to those pro- 
duced by old-fashioned ways. 
And here’s an idea. Ration rules 
permitting, what Christmas gilt 
would be more appropriate or more 
gratefully received by the relatives 
and friends in the city than a side ol 
home-cured bacon, a ham, or a de- 
licious smoked loin? One might also 
consider a cut of fresh beef or a box 
of assorted sausages. The latter, 
togged out in holiday wrappings, 
would be an unforgettable gift. 

























Photographs by Stanley Studios 
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Edited by Margaret Sherman 


Thanksgiving 1942 


This is a different year from other years: 
We sent our sharp plows deeper in the sod, 
Driven by desperate need and anxious fears, 

Craving a closer partnership with God, 
That we, too, might be soldiers in the fight 
For justice, freedom, liberty, and right. 
We sent our singing reapers down the land, 
We labored long until the task was done, 
And now on this Thanksgiving Day we stand 
Giving Thee praise, God, for the rain and sun; 
For the increase of the seed that we have sown, 

This miracle could not be wrought alone. 
Lord, in this need let no farm crop decrease. 

We, too, would give our lives to bring earth peace. 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


And, by the way, if you have a 
recipe for a sausage that’s a favorite 
with your family, won’t you send it 
to us? We'll be glad to share it with 
other homemakers thru the recipes 
department of Successful Farming. 


To BE appreciated is a desire that 
lew people do not have, and editors 
are no exception. We enjoy getting 
acquainted with our readers by 
means of personal letters and thru 
the pages of the Home Department 
and, occasionally, a letter comes 
that gives us a great deal of pleasure 
lor having published some thought 
or idea. Such a letter comes from a 
young school teacher in South Da- 
kota. Here is part of it: 

“Your article, ‘Is Their Future 
Bright, Too,’ (September Successful 
l‘arming), interested me immensely. 
Before going further I would like to 
nention my brief and fairly humble 





existence in this war-minded U.- 
S.A. of today. I am a farm girl. I 
went to teachers’ college, not know- 
ing just why I chose teaching as a 
career; being young and inexperi- 
enced, I wasn’t just sure if I would 
like teaching. 

“T begin my first year of teaching 
next Monday morning. In your 
article you spoke of a child and his 
parents’ innermost thoughts when 
he leaves for another year of school. 
This alone was profoundly touching 
to me. But the poem, “The Teach- 
er’s Vision,’ you included did some- 
thing for me no article in a long 
time has been able to do. It gave 
me a reason for doing what I shall 
be doing in the near future. A little 
light shows thru in a most discour- 
aging moment when the exciting 
and intriguing war work of today 
beckons me, as contrasted to the dull 
outlook the coming year of teaching 


had seemed to me when I faced it. 

“*T now feel that I will be building 
and helping to mold characters 
rather than planes and ammuni- 
tion. They will be characters and 
minds that will help to uphold the 
fine ideals and courage that our 
country’s democracy stands for. 
May I be given the strength ‘to 
measure that mind and read what 
the intellect holds, and judge it 
aright and develop its might as it 
completely unfolds.’ ” 

When one is young, it’s natural 
to seek exciting work. With so much 
public clamor about the patriotism 
of our boys and girls who are going 
into the fields and factories to do 
war work, it takes real courage to 
stay on the job for which one is 
fitted no matter how commonplace 
it may seem; and it takes real 
character to convince oneself that 
it’s the right thing to do. 


THE quaint little Pilgrim figures 
decorating these pages are made 
entirely of paper. No priorities on 
that! They’re easy to make and 
would be quite at home adorning a 
buffet or luncheon table for a 
special-occasion party this month. 
They were loaned to us by Denni- 
son’s, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Information about instructions for 
making them can be obtained by 
writing to that company. 


HomME-GROWN Christmases 
promise to be more popular than 
ever this year with the exchange 
of ideas for making gifts and deco- 
rations from materials found at 
home. It’s not too early to begin 
collecting the leaves, pine cones, 
bittersweet, and other things you'll 
need. Next month, we’ll bring you 
lots of ideas for giving your home a 
holiday air—in foods, decorations, 
and easy-to-make gifts. END 
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This Little 


, little pig went to market and 
this little pig stayed at home... . you 
can take a big load off Uncle Sam's 
shoulders if you really will keep thai 
little pig at home this winter—not 
only one little pig but all the meat you 
family needs. 

It is actually patriotic to can, cure 
—either dry cure or brine cure 
smoke, and locker-store your full meat 
supply. 

Perhaps you won’t realize how 
much you are helping by caring for 
the food supply of your very own 
family, but if you do as much as you 
can, you relieve the meat retailer and 
the packer, and besides that you'll 
have saved some shipping space for 









































Here's corn bread, sweet potatoes, baked half ham 
weFried apple slices and pork steaks belong together 


To golden-brown sausages add boiled navy beans 
ae 





Successful Recipes sxe 


REG, U. 5. PAT. OFF, 


Tis month’s selection of readers’ recipes offers many We’re enthusiastic about your ideas for sugarless des- 
fine suggestions for adding new interest to everyday serts, too. Take the molasses mousse recipe, for example. 
meals. Whether you’re planning to have turkey, duck, The combination of molasses, orange juice and rind, and 
chicken, or goose on Thanksgiving Day or any other cinnamon put it in the “superb’’ class as desserts go. It 
day, do consider Mrs. Yaworski’s corn stuffing. It’s one has a smooth, light texture that labels it well for serving 
of those fillings that’s good enough to stand alone, baked after a heavy meal or as a company refreshment. Try it as 
as a loaf, but with the tasty juices of the fowl running a climax to the holiday meal. Pass crisp, crunchy cookies 01 
thru it, it’s more delicious. Have you ever considered crackers, too, for interesting variety. 

horse-radish as a pepper-upper for beets? Try it, as Food, attractive and tasty, does wonders toward lifting 
suggested by Mrs. Henn in the beet casserole, and you’ll one’s spirits and blowing the blues away. Remember 


agree with our kitchen tasters, we’re sure, that it’s tops. that when planning your family’s meals. 
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the food going to our fighting fronts. 

This year the demand for meat is 
going to be greater than the supp!y— 
tremendous as the supply may be 
that’s why we will have to use the 
rationing system. 

Our fighting men need meat lots 
more than they did during their civil- 
ian life. We have our own armies to 
feed, scattered over the globe as they 
are, and a Lend-Lease Program that 
comes in for its share of the meat sup- 
ply. And we must remember we have 
working men on our home front, on 
the farm, and in factories who not only 
ask for but require well- prepared meat. 

Meat will be rationed and you will 
be required to declare what you have 
on hand—but that’s no trouble, it’s 
having it on hand that’s important. 

Another thing that is awfully im- 
portant this year is how you prepare 





Baste the spareribs with a spicy barbecue sauce. The flavor's super 
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DARK BREAD 


—Mrs. E. S., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


and serve the meat your family uses. It 
is up to you to cure and process it to 
get the finest quality you can, and 
then cook and serve it so it gives your 
family its real worth in food value. 

Of all meats, pork has long been a 
family favorite.. You can’t get into a 
rut serving it. At least you shouldn’t, 
for be it breakfast, dinner, or supper 
there’s a pork dish to fit your menu. 
Pork has all the advantages of two 
meats for the homemaker who has to 
answer the eternal three-a-day ques- 
tion of what to eat. Succulent roasts 
and chops share popularity with 
savory sausages, ham, and bacon. 

At long last, pork has finally come 
into its own nutritionally. It’s way out 
front as a source of thiamine—that’s 
one of the B vitamins. Pork is a fine 
source of other B vitamins, too. Pork 
liver is by far the best source of food 


CORN STUFFING 


By Inez Searles Willson 


iron and heads the list of foods which 


are rich in riboflavin and niacin. Of 


course, we must not forget that pork 
supplies protein, iron, and phosphorus 
as well as energy. 


Success in Cooking Fresh Pork depends 
primarily on two things: (1) Using a 
moderate temperature so that the out- 
side will not become hard and dry, and 
(2) cooking it long enough to develop 
a rich brown color and to be sure that 
the pork is well done to the very center. 
Pork must always be thoroly cooked to 
bring out its full, good flavor. 

In roasting loin, fresh ham, and 
shoulder, the meat should always be 
placed in the roasting pan with the 
fat side up. This | Continued on page 82 


Rolled fresh picnic ham served with glazed carrots and spiced pears 





—Mrs. J. Y., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 








1 package granular or 1 cake 5 teaspoons salt 
fresh yeast About 5 cups whole-wheat or 
2 cups lukewarm water graham flour 
4 tablespoons brown sugar or 4 tablespoons melted 
molasses shortening 
2 cups scalded milk About 5 cups white flour 


Put yeast into one cup lukewarm water, add one teaspoon 
brown sugar or molasses, stir and let stand five minutes. Put 
scalded milk, remaining brown sugar or molasses, salt, and the 
other cup water into mixing bowl. Let cool, and when lukewarm 
add softened yeast and four cups whole-wheat flour. Beat well. 
Add melted (not hot) shortening and enough white flour to 
make soft dough. Cover and let rest 10 minutes. Then knead 
dough on board, using as much as required of remaining cup 
whole-wheat flour. Keep dough somewhat soft. Place in greased 
bowl, cover, and let rise until doubled. Shape dough into three 
loaves. Place in greased pans and let rise until almost doubled. 
Bake in moderately hot oven (375°) 50 minutes. 





11% teaspoons sage 

2 teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

2% quarts soft bread crumbs 
1 to 11% cups milk 


1 cup chopped celery 

1% cup chopped onion 

Ve cup butter 

1% cups cooked or canned 
whole-kernel corn 


Sauté celery and onion in the butter about five minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Add the corn, sage, salt, and pepper; mix well. 
Combine the corn mixture, bread crumbs, and milk and toss 
together lightly. (If desired, add one dozen chopped oysters.) 
Stuff fowl and bake. Enough for a 10- to 12-pound fowl. 





% To achieve a “different” flavor add a bit of dried dill to hot 
gravy and stir well. It’s a treat.—Mrs. A. M., IIL. 


% Make a cream sauce for that bit of leftover meat, and serve 
piping hot over toasted corn-bread squares. You’ve a new dish! 


Mrs. J. J. P., Ind. | Continued on page 7 
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Dressmaking Aa 


927, This two-piece, fashion-important 
dress will do double duty; it incorporates 
the femininity of a dress and the smartness 
of a suit. Note the becoming peplum 
jacket-blouse. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 42. Size 16 (34) requires three and 
five-eighths yards 35-inch material (with 
nap). Would be smart in black. 


737, The perfect fall classic—always smart, 
always correct, always becoming. Made 
with large, shaped collar, flattering skirt, 
and graceful, long bishop sleeves. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 44. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires three and seven-eighths yards 39- 
inch material or two and five-eighths yards 
54-inch. 


749, A charming idea for children, this 
brother-and-sister suit. Both skirt and 
trousers have a bib top and suspender 
back. The collarless jackets are identical. 
Designed for sizes two to six. Size four re- 
quires one and three-eighths yards 54-inch 
material for each suit. 





968, A back-to-school favorite. Observe 
the high gathered neckline on _ blouse, 
smart lapped seam, and slot pockets in 
skirt. Size 16 (34) skirt, requires one and 
one-half yards 54-inch material; blouse, 
one and seven-eighths yards 35-inch or 
one and five-eighths yards 39-inch material. 








Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. 
Address all orders direct to the Pattern De- 
partment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 
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HE may or may not call it her hope 
chest, but every woman—school girl, 
bride-to-be, matron, or grandmother 
—wants a place that is strictly her 
own, where bedding, linens, clothing, 
and small treasures can be safely 
stored. And that means a cedar chest! 

Our grandmothers, great-grand- 
mothers, and great-greats felt the 
same. To them the dowry chest or 
“bedding box” was one thing that 
simply could not be left behind when 
they crossed the prairies to their new 
homes. No matter how crowded the 
covered wagon, the big chest always 
went along, full of quilts, coverlets, 
pillows, carefully wrapped pictures 
and keepsakes, to serve as a nucleus of 
furnishings for the rude log cabin or 
sod shanty. Many of those old chests 
with their reinforced covers and big 
iron hinges are still to be found in 
pioneer homes of the Midwest, re- 
minders of the early days when Ameri- 
ca was in the making. 

What is there about a sturdy, well- 
built household chest that so endears 
itself to women of all ages and of all 
times? First, it fits a need. No girl or 
woman ever had enough closet or 
bureau space. And, even if she were so 
fortunate, open shelves and bureau 
drawers cannot compare with a dust- 
proof, moistureproof, mothproof chest 
for holding feminine finery and family 
treasures. 

Take those old photographs, for ex- 
ample. What better way to preserve 
them than in a neat cardboard box at 
the bottom of the chest, under that old 
quilt that has been handed down thru 
the family for four generations? And 
those gold evening slippers that are 
worn only on state occasions! And the 
big china platter that is of just the 


, Chest 


By Lou Richardson 


wrong dimensions for every cupboard 
in the house—the one that is used only 
on Thanksgiving and Christmas! 
Strange neighbors for fine linens and 
woolens and furs? Yes, perhaps, but 
versatility is just another way of saying 
practicality. 

There’s something else about a 
cedar chest that a woman appreciates 
almost more than practicality, and 
that is its privacy. Every high-schooler 
or college girl has a secret longing for a 
place to keep sweaters and stockings 
and party things—to say nothing of 
personal letters—safe from the ever- 
busy fingers and prying eyes of sisters 
and brothers and roommates. And 
when the boy friend becomes the man 
of her house, and she herself a home- 
maker, the chest is still one piece of 
furniture that is strictly hers. Later 
when the youngsters move in, boister- 
ously taking over every nook and cor- 
ner of the house, Mother’s cedar chest 
continues to be sacred; even the most 
adventurous young roustabouts main- 
tain a healthy respect for this reposi- 
tory of ‘‘Mom’s best things.” 





In CONSIDERING a cedar chest for 
a gift or for one’s very own, there are a 
number of attractive models to decide 
among. In general, the new chests 
stand somewhat higher than did those 
of a few years ago, altho low-slung 
ones that fit under a window are still 
popular. Lengths have been generally 
standardized to about 46 inches; long- 
er or shorter ones are still available. 
Legs are shorter, more sturdy looking. 
Some of the models have long drawers 
that slide out from underneath the 
chest itself, making additional storage 
space. Some of these drawers are cedar 
lined, some are not. Other models are 
equipped with felt-lined trays inside 
the lid, for napkins and silverware. 
There are many finishes, blonde, 
maple, walnut, and mahogany being 
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the most popular. Some come with 
inlays of beautifully grained wood for 
decoration; others are _ beautifully 
plain. Lids are square-edged or round- 
ed as you prefer. All are equipped with 
new-type locks that open the lid simply 
by pressing the keyhole catch. And all 
are delightfully fragrant. Isn’t it nice 
that a fragrance so appealing to 
humans is so repelling to moths? 
Most important of all, the genuine 
cedar chests made by reliable manu- 
facturers are airtight, making them 
absolutely impervious to moisture and 
moths, and are constructed to last 
several lifetimes. Brush and sun wool- 
ens before packing, and they'll be safe. 


In SELECTING a chest for a bride- 
to-be, it’s well to remember that today’s 
young people are realistic. That is why 
many girls are choosing the model 
with the drawer beneath, so that it 
may serve as a bureau until perma- 
nent bedroom furniture can be pur- 
chased. Others favor the less-high 
type to provide an extra piece of seat- 
ing furniture for the honeymoon house. 
All are quick to see that a cedar chest 
will hold not only the wedding linens 
but the trousseau as well, so that when 
it’s time to move to the new home, 
everything is packed, ready to go. 
Grandmother may have needed an 
oversized chest to hold those ruffled 
petticoats, embroidered corset covers, 
voluminous drawers, thick night- 
gowns, long tablecloths, and heavy 
bedding. But today’s bride stream- 
lines her clothing, her household 
things, her ideas. No wonder she wants 
a streamlined cedar chest, before she 
ever sets up housekeeping. No wonder 
that every woman looks longingly at 


these new-old treasure boxes! END 
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By Evelyn Cardamon 


Who knows what tomorrow’s ranges hold in store 
for us? We may be cooking on glass, plastic, pottery! 
But while looking forward to a range of the future 
for your own kitchen (today’s savings in War Bonds 
will purchase tomorrow’s needs) it’s every homemak- 
er’s job to make the present range do. 

Making sure the range is standing level on the 
floor gives every working part a chance to perform as 
it should. You can add to the life of any range by 
using care in opening and closing doors, drawers, 
and in removing and replacing movable parts. 





With a dry cloth or soft paper wipe off grease and 
food spatters immediately after using the range, so 
they won’t dry on. When the range cools, wash it 
(drip pans and removable trays, too) with soapy wa- 
ter or a water-softening cleanser. Daily cleaning is 
easier than removing an accumulation of grease, dust! 








Oh, oh—try to avoid this! Cold liquids or foods 
spilled on the hot porcelain enamel surface might 
check the enamel. That’s why it’s best to wait until 
the range is cooled before giving it a thoro cleaning. 
Wipe up spilled acids, such as lemon juice or vinegar, 
and salt immediately. Salt pits, acids may stain enamel. 


a 


You wouldn’t want a rusty oven, would you? When 
it is first lit, leave the door open a few minutes to al- 
low any possible steam to escape. And after baking, 
leave the door open until the oven is cooled—to pre- 
vent condensation inside. Wipe the interior and 
shelves after each use to keep oven clean and fresh. 
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Mustn’t let food boil over. If it does spill on open 
coils of the electric range, let it char, then brush 
off when cool. Don’t use a wire brush or pointed 
tool, tho, it may chip the unit. Keep heat turned 
high just long enough to start the cooking, then 
lower it; this saves electricity and wear on the unit. 





Gas burners work better when clean. Free them of 


clogged foods by running a pin, pipe cleaner, or 
piece of fine wire thru each hole. Wash off grease 
regularly. If it remains on stubbornly, soak burner 
in a strong solution of a water-softening cleanser or 
sal soda, rinse, and dry upside down in the oven. 


Never allow clinkers to accumulate and burn on the 
grates of a coal or wood-burning range. Remove 
them daily; empty ashes regularly. Avoid overheat- 
ing; it is often responsible for cracking and warping 
of tops and ovens. Wash this as any other; wipe steel 
or iron finish with oil to keep it bright and rust-free 





Remove loose threads and charred edges from kero- 
sene range wicks every day; if yours has kindlers in- 
stead, clean them once a week. To work efficiently, 
fuel pipes need cleaning about once a month, too. 
Drain out all old oil, run a wire thru the line, then 
flush with cleanoil. Keep range away from drafts. END 









‘Make Your Table Talk” 


Sparkle up the table with your own clever 


ideas, a stage set for good home cooking 


Let your family enjoy a centerpiece like this at 
breakfast or luncheon. Arrange colorful, homey 
fruits and vegetables on the kitchen breadboard 


en 


© For luncheon: Here's “Mayflower,” the first Ameri- 
sn 


hee - = can reproduction of English patterns, a hand- 
ed : nas s % wae ; painted design. The glassware, Early American 
. by Fostoria, harmonizes with dishes and silver 


= 


on 
it. 
For dinner: The simplicity of ‘“Sherwood"’ pattern 
. z= of Syracuse china is repeated in Fostoria’s “Tempo” 
: a SS oe ; x glassware. Fruit and flowers add that extra touch 
7 
of 
or 


Ccemian cooking!’ Just mention the Pp < = Eig 
words and mouths begin to water. Guests are : a 
delighted with every invitation to dinner. 

4 And their deserved praise for your tasty 
foods leaves you with a tingling feeling of 
pride and satisfaction. Have they compli- 
mented you as often for the way you serve 
the food? Does the appearance of your 
table always do justice to your deliciously 
prepared meals? 

lhink of your table as a picture. Each 
~ mealtime you become the artist. Anyone 
> can see at a glance your interest and skill in 

. selecting the right colors and arranging the 

food attractively. You wil! be judged by 

your table as you are judged by the neatness Photographs by Alexander Piaget 

of your dress. We need not own the best of 
china and glassware to set an interesting 
table. Your accomplishments deserve more 
praise when you use the things you have, old 
and new. A little thought and originality 
will do the trick. [ Continued on page 75 





For breakfast: Make it an inviting affair. Flowered 
cereal bowls set on contrasting plates and plaid 
place mats give that cheery start-the-day-right look 
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You're discouraged with the looks of 
hen? Here are colg 
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By Emily Parcher 


IMustrations by Edith Joyce 





wien Sisal aadgyinda 


My ban een sent 


S. YOU have an old-fashioned kitchen? Dark re- 
cesses, exposed plumbing, high ceiling, with its single 
light bulb looking like a lost star against its dimness? 
And you think you can’t do anything about it because 
of war priorities? 

Not so! Scarcely a kitchen but can be improved 
without using a single material that is needed for war 
production. All you need are the ideas, a few dollars 
for the things that are readily available such as paint, 
wallpaper, oilcloth, decalcomanias, cotton materials 
for curtains—-and several hours in which you can plan 
and experiment to your heart’s content. 

Paint is a miracle worker in bringing color and Tack up a blackboard for 
brightness to any kitchen. You probably won’t need ting down memos, and fit li 
to paint it all. Add color here and there to give it a leum her match Paper 
festive look; around the doors and window frames, en 
perhaps. Or use decals or wallpaper trim on painted 
cabinets. 

There are countless other details that can be worked 
out and, as you do, you’ll find your kitchen developing 
a personality that fits you and your family. It won’t 
have that “‘hospital immaculateness,” so you'll enjoy 
working in it. Your friends will think it’s homey and 
pleasant, and you’ll experience a thrill of accomplish- 
ment because you planned it and did it yourself. END 





Not enough 
Paint d 
chest _ . 


Paint; not whole doors, » 7 as aA 
only the inside panels y z 
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All Around the House 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


* Good Ideas From Our Readers % Household News 


1, Save yourself. Why strain your back 
and arms bending over to wring out the 
mop? You can drain this scrub mop 
without even wetting your hands. 
Merely rest its white cotton-fiber head 
on the drainer (which is adjustable to 
fit any size pail) and press down. It’s a 
good cleaner-upper for floors, walls, 
windows. Minute Mop and Drainer, 
$1.45. (Minute Mop Co., 2227 Calu- 
met Ave., Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


2. Wear glasses all the time? Then you'd 
welcome a special little shelf on which to 
put them—near the bathroom sink or wash- 
stand, at the head of the bed—wouldn't 
you? This one is made of a white plastic 
material and glasses fit over it so their 
lenses are safe. It’s ‘‘Spec-Shelf,”” about 25 
cents. (Kimberkork Co., 2041 N. Cicero 
Ave., Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


3. Serving as both chamois and sponge, 
a Pak will find its way into the bath- 
room and cleaning supply cabinets. 
It’s made of genuine sponge jacketed in 
a soft, tufted cotton that makes it easy 
on the hands and anything it washes. 
The Pak holds a good bit of water and 
suds, and it’s washable, drying to a 
fluffy, white pile. There are three sizes, 
from 4 by 6 inches to 51% by 834 inches; 
from 50 cents to $1. (“Cal-Tuf,” Gulf 
& West Indies Co., Inc., 23 Murray 
St., Dept. SF, New York City.) 


4. For such a little item, the quick-mix 
plastic shaker shown (eight-ounce size) 
does a big job. It’s good for mixing flour 
and water for gravy, making milkshakes, 
egg drinks, and so on. The lower part 
makes a sturdy tumbler for kitchen or bath- 
room; the lid may serve as a gelatin mold, 
a cooky cutter. Comes in a number of 
colors; lid may be contrasting, if you like; 
about 29 cents. (Ward Plastic & Rubber 
Co., 700 Woodward Ave., Dept, SF, Roch- 
ester, Michigan.) 


@® Mrs. E. A. S., Wisconsin, says to 
put crumpled plain paper in the sleeves 
and between the front and back of a 
wet sweater to hurry the drying process. 


@® A chest on the back porch for holding 
boots and overshoes is mighty convenient, 
Mrs. G. S., Wisconsin, tells us. It not only 
keeps the footwear from view, but provides 
a place to sit while putting it on. 


(® Empty, laundered five- or 10- 
pound salt or sugar sacks are grand for 
packing away shoes. Mrs. E. E., Minne- 
sota, suggests running a drawstring 
thru the tops of the bags and marking 
vith a colored crayon. These could 
hang from low hooks in the closet to 
keep shoes in order and dust-free. 


® Begin right now making small gifts for 
Christmas. Here’s an idea for easy-to- 
make clothes sprinklers from Mrs. R. L. N., 
Alabama: Paint empty, narrow-necked 
bottles, such as those vinegar or carbo- 
nated beverages come in. Use any colors 


you like, then add colorful designs—either 
painted or decalcomanias. Top with 
sprinkler-corks from the 10-cent store, and 
you've inexpensive, handy gifts. 


@® Another gift idea, from Mrs. R. A., 
Wisconsin: Mount favorite pictures, 
prints, or enlargements of snapshots on 
pieces of stained or painted plywood 
(allowing for a» margin, of course). 
Shellac the whole and when dry, wax. 
Put hooks on the backs for hanging. 
Make these in sets, if you want. 


€® Do you have difficulty finding the right 
place to hang your hat? Miss M. W., 
Pennsylvania, suggests you cover an 
empty oatmeal or tall, round cocoa can 
with wallpaper or shelving and place on 
your closet shelf. Your hat sits on it and 
keeps its shape perfectly. Make a holder 
for every hat. Brightens the closet, too. 


@® Nail used bottle caps, inside up, to 
a sturdy board (about four by 12 
inches). Fasten this cap-studded piece 
near the doorstep and use for a shoe 
scraper. It is a dandy; so says Mr. J. R., 
Minnesota. 


@® On winter washdays Mrs. J. C. B., 
Pennsylvania, suggests you dampen a 
small muslin bag, put about four table- 
spoons salt in it, and clean your wire 
clothesline with it. Clothes won't freeze to 
the line after it has received this treatment. 


@® If clothespins are kept in a small 
fruit basket, make a wire hook and 
fasten to its handle. Hook the basket 


over the line and slide it along ahead of 


you as you hang clothes. 


@® Before you press neckties, slip them 
ever a cardboard cut to the shape of a tie. 
Cover witha cloth and press with a hot iron. 
There will be no marks left by seams and 
hems. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful idea published. Unused sugges- 
tions will not be returned. Those practical 
ideas which are used in the magazine will 
be paid for upon publication.—Editor 


Photographs by Stanley 
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LOOK WHAT I MADE FOR 
YOU, GRANDPA — PARA ONS 
HOT RAISIN Ge EAT ALL YOU WANT, 
AND MIGHTY FINE\ DAO. BETTYS 
THEY LOOK, TOO, }BUNS ARE 
4 YOUNG LADy. BuT I'm / GOOD FOR You. 
SURE I'LL EAT TOO / THEY HAVE 


MANY! pares EXTRA VITAMINS 
‘ . IN THEM . 








Ml WHAT'S THIS ? EXTRA 
BA VITAMINS IN BUNS! 







IT'S ALL ON ACCOUNT ff 
OF FLEISCHMANN'S 
















































THAT'S RIGHT. YOU SEE ALL YEASTS ARE 
NOT THE SAME. FLEISCHMANN’S WITH 
THE YELLOW LABEL IS THE ONLY YEAST 
WITH VITAMINS A AND D0 IN ADDITION TO 
B: AND G. NOT ONE IS APPRECIABLY LOST 
IN THE OVEN, EITHER! THAT'S WHY ROLLS 
mM OR BREAD OR BUNS MADE WITH 
m FLEISCHMANN'SS HAVE VITAMINS THAT 
NO CTNeR YEAST ge - 












































































YOU WOULON'T CARE ABOUT THIS, GRANDPA- 
, GUT WE WOMEN DO! THE FLEISCHMANN'S 
da MOMMY BUYS THESE DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY 
Ea \N OUR REFRIGERATOR, SO WE CAN GET 
ba A WHOLE WEEK'S SUPPLY AT ATIME, ANO 
fe] MOMMY SENT FOR FLEISCHMANN'S WONDERFUL 
NEW RECIPE BOOK, SO WE'RE GOING TO 
HAVE LOTS OF SWELL NEW BREADS 
ANO ROLLS IN OUR HOUSE! 
























































FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
691 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
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Successful Recipes 


ORANGE-CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


[ Continued from page 6 


—Mrs. R. S., Nebr. 


8 medium-sized Yo cup sugar 
sweet potatoes or 1 cup water 
yams 3 tablespoons light 


Peel and halve the sweet potatoes and 
arrange in a baking dish. Mix the other 
ingredients and pour over the uncooked 
1 cup orange juice corn sirup potatoes. Cover and bake in a hot oven 
Ye teaspoon grated 1/4 cup butter (400°) one hour, until potatoes are ten- 

orange rind der. Baste occasionally. Remove the 

cover of the dish or casserole for the last 
10 minutes to allow the potatoes to brown. Serves eight to 10. 


BEET CASSEROLE 





—Mrs. A. H., Wis. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 tablespoons butter 114 tablespoons Melt butter in saucepan; add flour 


2 tablespoons flour horse-radish stir until blended. Add beet juice and 
1 cup beet liquid 2 cups cooked, cook until mixture begins to thicken, stir- 
2 tablespoons brown diced beets ring constantly. Add sugar, salt, and 

sugar f cup buttered horse-radish; mix. Add beets. Pour into 
1 teaspoon salt bread crumbs a medium-sized, greased baking dish; 


cover with crumbs. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°) 20 minutes, until crumbs are browned. Serves six to eight. 





COTTAGE CHEESE AND HORSE-RADISH MOLD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. F. H., Minn. 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water; cool. 
When it starts to congeal add remaining 
ingredients; mix well. Place in a mold or 
rectangular shaped pan and chill until 
firm. Serve on shredded lettuce or cab- 
bage. Serves six. 


4 cup chopped 
flavored gelatin canned pimiento 
1 cup hot water /% cup horse-radish 
1/4 cup heavy cream, 1% teaspoon salt 
whipped 
2 cups sieved 
cottage cheese 


1 package lime- 





MOLASSES MOUSSE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. R. M., lowa 








Beat the eggs until light; add molasses, 
and cook in double boiler until the mix- 
ture thickens, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat and place the pan in a 
bowl of ice and stir until creamy and 
cool. Add the orange juice, rind, cinna- 
mon, and salt. When well blended, pour gradually over the whipped cream. Fill a 
mold and cover with several thicknesses of waxed paper so the lid will fit tightly. 
Pack in four parts ice to one part salt and let stand four hours, or freeze in tray of a 
mechanical refrigerator. Serves 12. 


4 eggs 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
%3 cup molasses 1%, teaspoon salt 
1/4 cup orange juice 1 pint heavy cream, 
1 tablespoon grated whipped 

orange rind 





HAM AND POTATO DISH 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. E. W. H., Minn. 





6 cups cubed, 3 cups ground Place alternate layers of potatoes (these 
cooked potatoes smoked ham may be leftover baked or boiled ones), 
4 hard-cooked eggs, Salt and pepper eggs, and ham in a greased casserole 
chopped 2 cups sour cream Season each layer with salt and pepper. 
Cover with sour cream and bake in mod- 

erate oven (325°) 35 minutes. Serve from the casserole. Serves eight. 





SPANISH CORN ON BISCUITS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Miss G. L. G., Mo. 


1 cup onions, VY teaspoon salt Sauté onions in butter until soft (about 
chopped fine 1g teaspoon pepper five minutes). Stir in flour. Remove from 
3 tablespoons butter 11/5 cups grated heat. Add tomatoes slowly, stirring to 
3 tablespoons flour American Cheese prevent lumping. Blend in corn and sea 
2 cups canned Baking powder sonings. Cook 15 minutes. Add grated 
tomatoes biscuits cheese and stir until melted. Serve ho! 
2 cups whole- on thin crusty biscuits. Serves six. 
kernel corn 





% The next time hamburger’s on the menu, serve it this way for a 
palatable change: Season to suit the family’s taste, and line greased 
muffin pans with it. Fill the meat cups with canned or leftover pork 
and beans, peas, or carrots, and bake in a hot oven until done. Serve 
with coleslaw, bread, butter; and pass the tomato catsup. There’s real 
zest in this.—Mrs. N. F., Ohio. [ Continued on page 76 
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We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Cutting Baby's Finger- and Toenails. 
As a new mother I found it difficult to cut 
Baby’s finger- and toenails until I worked 
out this method: I used tiny cuticle or em- 
broidery scissors. When Baby was asleep I 
carefully cut the nails on one hand; if she 
didn’t awaken I proceeded with the next 
hand. Or I spread the process out over 
several naps. This was slow at first, but 
with a little practice I learned to do it 
quickly, so the little one didn’t wiggle, 
endangering herself with scissors points.— 


Mrs. W. H. B., Honesdale, Pa. 


Leaving Clothes in Order. When I was 
small I used to go to bed leaving my shoes 
and clothes scattered about the room. 
Sometimes the counters in my shoes would 
get broken from being stepped on acci- 
dentally. Mother pleaded with me often 
enough to be neater but I failed to do so. 
One night after I had fallen asleep, Mother 
awakened me, made me get up and hang 
my clothes and put away my shoes. She 
awakened me a few times after, but I soon 
learned and practiced orderliness much to 
her and my own pleasure now.—Miss F. S., 


Glenwood City, Wis. 


Debts Must Be Paid! We gave our young 
son a small “‘allowance” weekly, but when 
his sister had a little saved that tempted 
him. He thought it all right to take money 
from her bank because he was always going 
to put it back. But his wants and desires 
kept him poor so that weeks passed with- 
out his repaying the loan. I hit upon the 
idea of deducting from his weekly allow- 
ance whatever he had borrowed from his 
sister. This didn’t appeal to him at all, but 
now he makes his own money do. He 
knows there is no getting away from pay- 
ment of debts.—Mrs. A. M. M., Lidger- 
vood, N. Dak. 


Thumb Sucker. Our three-year-old _per- 
sistently sucked her thumb as she was fall- 
ing asleep. She’d try to remember not to, 
but as drowsiness overcame her the thumb 
automatically popped into her mouth. 
Finally I decided to wrap a small, ready- 
made adhesive bandage around her thumb 
it bedtime. On the bandage I drew what- 

r character she chose. After that the 
humb stayed out of her mouth, and in 
about two months it wasn’t necessary to 
use the bandage at all!—Mrs. C. A. L., 
Port Clinton, Ohio 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every suc- 
cessful reader's idea published. Please address 
your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb Ellis, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 








“You've got no right to tell Tom 
I’m spoiling the baby!” 


1. Tom’s mother came to live with us when Tom got his commission. And 
we didn’t have a bit of friction till she interfered with my way of rais- 
ing Sue. “I’m going to write Tom,” she said, “about the way you're 
spoiling that child, with all this nonsense about needing special baby’s 
soap, special powder, special wash cloths. Even a special laxative!” 





2. “Let me tell you,” I said, “that our own 
doctor approved of the way I’m taking care 
of Sue. He says a baby needs special care be- 
cause its whole system is different from a 
grownup’s. It’s much more delicate. 





4.“And another thing. I’ve found that 
Fletcher’s Castoria works almost naturally, 
overnight, so I can give it to the baby at bed- 
time and it doesn’t disturb her sleep. Seems 
to me that’s important.” 





6.1 bought the money-saving Family Size 
bottle. And next time Sue needed a laxative, 
I called mother to see how the baby liked to 
take Fletcher’s Castoria. Well, mother just 
gave me a little hug that said, “I was wrong.” 
Always take a laxative as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+ttlitzhen CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 





3. “So Doctor said it certainly makes sense 
to give the baby a laxative that’s made espe- 
cially for children—Fletcher’s Castoria. I’ve 
found he’s right, too. Fletcher’s Castoria is 
effective, yet it’s safe and gentle. 





5. Mother seemed willing to agree, but what 
finally convinced her was the way our drug- 
gist recommended and praised Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. “Why, it even tastes good, so children 
never have to be forced to take it!” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Casto- 
ria—senna—has an excellent reputa- 
tion in medical literature. 

Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, se 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di 
gestion. In regulated doses senna pro 
duces easy elimination and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 
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Don’t Let 


SOAP SCUM 
SPOIL 


YOUR WASH 


Has your wash ever been 
spoiled by hard water soap 
curds? Then try Climalene, 
in the wash and the rinse. 


1. Put 2 tablespoons of Climalene 
in tub or washer before adding 
soap ... it softens the water, 
loosens the stubborn dirt. Clothes 
wash clean and WHITE without 
hard rubbing. 


2. Use a teaspoon of Climalene 
in the FIRST RINSE. It helps won- 
derfully in keeping SOAP SCUM 
out of clothes. 


Read what farm women tell us: 
“Climalene gets clothes cleaner and 
Saves om soap.” Waterloo, Ia. 
“It’s fine for washing the separator 
and does away with slime and grease 
in dairy work.’’ Paulding County, Ohio 
“TI use one bar less of soap for each 
washing since I started using Clima- 
lene.”’ Dewar, la, 
“Used it for 20 years. Can’t get along 
without it. Most wonderful cleaner 


and water softener I ever used.” 
Robbins, la. 


Saves 3 Ways 
1. T1ME—Easier washing and 


rinsing 

2. WORK—Saves rubbing and 
scrubbing 

3. SOAP—Climalene saves up 
to If, 


The Climalene Co.,Canton, Ohio 











C WASH AND CLEAN with 


AT YOUR GROCERS a 
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4-H GIRL’S 


Fall to Service 


By Fannie R. Buchanan 


ee all over the nation in Army camps the stir- 
ring bugle sounds the alert for every service man. 

For you 4-H girls the call to service may be the 
morning alarm clock summoning you to prepare the 
dawn breakfast for the hands. Your service “‘detail” 
may be the milking, or the stock feeding, or other 
heavier tasks usually performed by a brother now in 
camp. 

Therefore, as one member of the 1,500,000 4-H 
army you will obey health rules including daily food 
habits and you will work to correct health defects. 

As a farm girl you will do your part in the food 
production program. You will work to conserve 
clothing and equipment and will save useful scrap 
materials for war uses. 

As a citizen of America you will keep informed of 
national and world happenings. You will buy War 
Stamps and above all you will take every opportunity 
to speak loyally of our country and our free way of life. 

You are in service every moment of every day. To 
this service call you will answer as proudly as to a 
bugle, faithfully as under a floating flag, worthily for 
your home, your community, and your country. 


Leader: Let us sing praises for our blessings; for girl- 
hood, respected, and prepared to serve. 


Girls: Sing for the blessing of American girlhood. 


Leader: For life where, with our own parents, brothers, 
and sisters, we share a family home. 


Girls: Sing for the blessing of American homes. 


Leader: For the freedom to meet, to work, to play, and 
to talk together. 


Girls: Sing for the blessing of free. assembly. 
Leader: For the blessing of leading in service. 
Girls: Sing for the blessing of our leaders. 


tader: Fo emocracy where each of us is an im- 
Leader: For our democracy w! h of us is an 
portant part of our community. 


Girls: Sing for the blessing of our democratic com- 
munity. 


Leader: For our country with its Bill of Rights and its 
ideals of liberty. 

Girls: Sing for the blessing of our Bill of Rights. 

Leader: For the vision of a nobler world which we may 
help to build and guard. 

Girls: Sing for a nobler world that is to be. 


All: For all these blessings, our loyalty to our 
Government and our thanks to God. 
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“Make Your Table Talk” 


[ Continued from page 69 | 


Mostly, the beauty of your table de- 
pends upon neatness. Hustling the dishes 
onto the table just any old way doesn’t 
save any time; it is only a short cut to bad 
manners and indifference to food. Whether 
you are setting the table for family break- 
fast or for Thanksgiving dinner, the basic 
rules never change. 

Arrange the plates about one inch from 
the edge of the table. Place them directly 
opposite each other if you have an even 
number at the table. Altho you would not 
think of serving lumpy mashed potatoes, 
sometimes the table gets a “lumpy” ap- 
pearance by dumping the knife, fork, and 
spoons into a pile beside each plate. Do 
arrange these pieces carefully. Almost 
straight isn’t good enough; they should be 
placed exactly parallel to each other. 


Tue knife, with its edge toward the cen- 
ter, and the spoons are placed to the right 
of the plate. The fork is placed to the left. 
Ihe cutlery will also be one inch from the 
edge of the table. If you are using either a 
bread and butter plate or serving a salad 
with your meal, place it at the tip of the 
fork. ‘Tumblers are set at the tip of the 
knife. Spacing the dishes carefully and uni- 
formly at every place is the secret of a 
neatly set table. 

If yours is the cupboard filled with odds 
and ends of dishes, this is your opportunity 
to be clever. Think of the unusual effects 
you can get by combinations! Those old 
plates with the blue flowers in the center 
have no matching cups, so you select*plain 
blue cups. The cereal bowls with the 
yellow and blue flowers, left from the 
broken set, look charming on brown or 
yellow plates. If your table needs more 
sparkle, add bright red tumblers, or any 
other color that fits better. You’ll have 
those just-right touches on a top shelf. 

Your chance to be clever doesn’t stop 
here. You can make old dishes seem like 
new from meal to meal, from day to day, 
with the change of table covering. Perhaps 
you have always used the red-bordered 
plates on a flowered cloth. Did you notice 
how they seemed to change completely 
when used on a soft gray cloth? 

Fortunately the day when white damask 
was the only proper selection for the table 
is past. You can be gay with gala flowered 
prints, conservative with tiny, neat pat- 
terns, or set any mood with colors from the 
palest to the darkest tones. Consider your 
dishes, of course. If they are designed with 
flowers, a plain cloth will do more to em- 
phasize their beauty. Remember to select 
a cloth that will flatter the food and your 
dishes. You can’t go far wrong. 

Should you be tempted to use the cloth 
with the coffee spot for “just one more 
meal,”’ please don’t. A spotless table cover- 
ing is ever so important in keeping your 
table well groomed. If you are thinking of 
he laundry problem—and who isn’t— 
mats will be your favorite. These mats are 
isually 12 by 17 inches and are placed 
under each plate near the edge of the table. 
You will have so much fun experimenting 
with them because they are inexpensive 
ind easy to make. 

Thinking of the budget? Feed sacks and 
i package of dye will give you mats in any 
color you wish. Mats crocheted from ordi- 
nary carpet warp will wear indefinitely. 
Don’t overlook the possibilities with oil- 
cloth. Cut the mats any shape or size, and 
lorget the laundering. [Continued on page 77 








HI HO!..'. HI HO! 

TO SPREAD THE NEWS ! GO! 
Eating o BABY RUTH candy bar pro- 
vides you with food-energy which 
helps‘to keep you going in periods 
of stress and strain. It’s a favorite 
of the armed forces. 


Ever get “fagged” about 4:00 PM? 
Just “snack” a BABY RUTH to perk -“ 
up your spirits and help pick up 
your food-energy. 


a 5 y 


Listen Mother — an essential of infant 
feeding is Dextrose, the sugar that 
helps make BABY RUTH such a great 
energy food for everyone. 
















Here, my big triple-threat man— 
before you call a signal take time 
out for BABY RUTH. It’s the candy 
bar that many big-time football 
coaches give their star teams. 


FOR VICTORY 
BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





Look for me (N.R.G.) 
On every wrapper / ie 
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STREET ADORESS 
CITY O8 TOWN 

















g Soda. 


‘ for good biscuits 
iscuits are always 


nl) 


a 


“It's in using the right leavening 
‘sure-fire’ with a working man.” 


—sour milk and Bakin 


That's ‘sure-fi 


—and Soda 


I can make with 
Because I know 


the secret of soft biscuit crumb, 


“Like plenty of baking Soda Bis- 
one thin 
delicate flavor, tender texture.” 


my eyes close 


cuits, 


g 
ys what with 


all their extra work. Or maybe 
it's my cooking. I'm sparing noth- 


ing to give them the best.’ 


ARM & HAMMER 


These men of mine are eatin 


like horses these da 


ww 





Successful Recipes 


YELLOW SQUASH SURPRISE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 large acorn 1 teaspoon nutmeg 





[ Continued from page 72 


—DMiss A. L. K., Ohio 


Halve squashes and scrape out the 


squashes ¥Y teaspoon cinnamon ° seeds and stringy part. Mix honey, butte: 


6 teaspoons honey 3 cups hot buttered 
6 teaspoons butter peas 
11% teaspoons salt 


salt, and spices; pour into each squas! 
hollow. Place in shallow baking pan and 
bake in moderately hot oven (375°) on 
hour. Fill the centers with hot buttered 


peas. Serve at once. This is a good baked-ham accompaniment. Serves si, 





CALIFORNIA PUMPKIN PIE 


—Mrs. V. M. H., S. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup sugar 2 cups cooked or 

1 teaspoon salt canned pumpkin 

Yq teaspoon 1 cup cream, rich 
cinnamon milk, or undiluted 


Vy teaspoon nutmeg evaporated milk 
4 teaspoon ginger 1 cup orange juice 


Mix sugar, salt, and spices. Add slight- 
ly beaten eggs, pumpkin, cream or milk, 
and orange juice. Mix well. Pour into un- 
baked pie shell. Bake in hot oven (450° 
10 minutes, and then reduce heat to 325° 
and bake 50 minutes longer, until knife 


4 teaspoon cloves 1 10-inch pastry shell comes out clean when inserted in filling 


3 eggs, slightly 


Serve with whipped cream garnished 
with grated orange rind. 





—Mrs. V. W., Mich. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


beaten 
MOLASSES CAKE 
VY cup lard Vm teaspoon baking 
2 cups sugar powder 
1 egg 314 cups flour 
Ye cup molasses 2 cups sour milk 
1 teaspoon cloves 1 cup raisins 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 1 tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon soda 


Cream shortening; add sugar, and 
cream well. Add egg and continue cream- 
ing; add molasses. Add three and one- 
fourth cups flour alternately with sour 
milk. Dredge raisins in 1 tablespoon flour 
and add to creamed mixture. Mix well. 
Pour into greased nine-by-12-inch pan 
and bake in moderate oven (350°) 4 
minutes. Frost. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our maga- 
zine. Why not share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Reci- 
pes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines lowa.—Editors 





* Do they get their healthful quota 
of foods every day? One good way to 
assure them the normal health they 
deserve is to give them balanced 
meals—a combination of foods that 
contains the nutrients essential each 
day to keep them fit. 

*% Do you serve eggs often? One a 
day for everyone? That’s the pre- 
ferred ration, but three or four a 
week will suffice. These may take the 
place of meat on the menu oc- 
casionally. 

% Does everyone drink his share 
of milk? Of course some of it can be 
eaten in puddings, sauces, cheese. 
Growing children need at least one 
and a half pints; adults, one pint; 
pregnant or nursing women, one 
and a half quarts. 

* Is fish, poultry, lean meat, or a 
substitute (dried beans, peas) served 
at one or more meals every day? 
At least one serving a day will aid in 
maintaining the right balance. Liv- 
er, heart, kidneys, and other organs 
are good, too. Cook them often. 
% How about the bone- and muscle- 
strengthening Vitamin C inciters— 
oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes? One 





Is Your Family Well Fed? 


or more servings of these (either juice 
or whole) every day is best. The C 
vitamin can’t be stored in the body, 
so it must be renewed daily. 

% Are other fruits eaten often— 
fresh or canned? They also help 
satisfy the sweet tooth. 

* Do you prepare a variety of vege- 
tables each day? A balance of color 
in these means a wider range of 
nutrients. Every one needs at least 
one serving of potatoes, one or more 
of green, yellow, or leafy vegetables 
such as cabbage, squash, sweet po- 
tatoes, pumpkin; and one or more 
other vegetables. 

*% Does everyone have at least two 
slices enriched or whole-wheat bread 
every day? Do they get whole-grain 
cereals often—plain, or in cookies, 
muffins, puddings? 

*% Do you pass butter at each meal? 
Good! And do you see that each 
member drinks his share of water— 
six glasses, minimum? 

*% If you can reply in the affirma- 
tive to these queries you are a con- 
scientious homemaker, wise in the 
knowledge and methods of feeding 
your family for health. 
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“Make Your Table Talk” 
[ Continued from page 75 | 


Color is the Vitamin Z in your meals, 
the vitamin that gives zest to table beauty 
and provides food for the soul. Food doés 
taste much better when the colors are 
right. Do you believe it? Suppose two 
plates were set before you. One has roast 
beef, mashed potatoes, and cauliflower; 
the other has ham, green beans, and sweet 
potatoes. You will find yourself automati- 
cally reaching for the plate with more color. 
A wise hostess will put this color magic to 
work for her in menu planning. A sprig 
of parsley emphasizes the tasty brown of 
the roast; tomatoes look riper on leaves of 
green lettuce. Breakfast biscuits have a 
richer brown tone on a light blue plate. 


ConTRAST of color is only half the magic, 
contrast of light against dark the other half. 
It takes a dash of paprika or a ball of red 
jelly to pep up a serving of cottage cheese. 
Cabbage salad will be more enticing with 
slices of red peppers, canned peaches will 
sparkle more temptingly with the contrast 
of dark chocolate cookies, 
Dramatize your china with the color of 
your table covering. Yellow plates look 
ever so much richer on a contrasting dark 
green than on white. White plates seem to 
change their complexion with every color 
change of background. For the times when 
you prefer softer tones, select colors that 
blend. Use brown-trimmed plates on a soft 
yellow cloth, green-trimmed china on a 
blending green, or coral trim on gray. 

There may be a limit to the variety in 
dishes or the number of times you can 
change your table coverings, but this is no 
excuse for monotony. Your table need 
never lack a feeling of something new 
added when you use a centerpiece. Farm 
people are especially fortunate in having 
an abundant supply of beautiful materials 
from which to select. 

You do not always have fresh flowers to 
use for color on the table; then try autumn 
leaves and dried weed pods arranged in a 
colorful bread basket, or fresh fruit and 
grape leaves on a platter. Experiment with 
colorful ears of corn or other grains in a 
shiny cake tin; knobby squash or gourds in 
a wooden salad bowl. 

“Relax and let yourself go.”’ After all, 
there is no proved recipe for setting the 
table, and your ideas are as good as any- 
one’s. There are a few basic ingredients; 
season them to suit your taste. END 








“Tl stay for dinner if you'll 





promise not to fuss!" 








Pillsbury’s POT-LUCK PIE __ 


flaky topping . . . from that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 


- with a marvelously tender, 
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‘i PILLSBURY’S POT-LUCK PIE 
:, . . a bubbling pot of meat, vegetables, and tender Pillsbury biscuit 
| ... serves 6 for about 15¢ apiece. 
i li @ 1 cup milk 
, © Stu — e: ot a — @ 1% cups vegetable liquid, 
gh Bo mesa oes @ 1 cup canned whole-kernel beef broth, or <3 
OF : . Tone ‘ corn, well drained e re auugeess sa 3 
\ $3 eC Ib oked cubed @ 6 Tbsps. butter ' @ 4 teaspoo RS Se 
See @ 5 Thsps. PILLSBURY’S BEST @ 12 teaspoon . 
' a Ton sliced carrots, cooked Enriched Flour _ Sauce (optiona ) 
(The enrichment of Pillsbury’s Best with two B-vitamins ane a 
has not changed its creamy-white color, its mellow, wheaty flavor, 
, or the perfect way it works in all your recipes.) cal 
i in 2 Tbsps. thick and smooth, stirring constantly. 5. 
‘ 1. Pan-fey onions and et ae. fat. 2. Add seasonings, meat, and vegetables to —— 
— pap s, and corn. 3. Allow to simmer until vegetables are heated. 
a eee banine im Evian pans add flour; 6. Turn into 2-quart casserole. 
j mix well, 4. Add liquids gradually; cook until : 
The perfect Pillsbury topping: 
\ , i TRY’ ; @ 4 tsp. salt 
e iia cups sifted PILLSBURY'S BEST Enriched - x00. 5 shortening. wea eet 
a t i - @ \% cup chopped stuffed olives (op 
s e 24 tsps. a powder (or 114 tsps. dou : eS _ —_ 
‘Wane <n0wW he flour which gives you 
V —and what an economy—to know that the vhi 
| a ee ee olka flaky biscuits will also make perfect cakes, Coalkies, pase’. ans 
en il For Pilisbury’s Best is a ¢ruly all-purpose flour. And it's a - —_ » €00, 
oe BAKE-PROVED before you ever buy it —pretested by actua baki deve = 
| hy times a day during milling! Satisfaction 1s guaranteed or your money ol -. 
i > i ke in hot oven (37 P. 
i - add baking pow- _ over hot mixture. 6. Ba 
| ape ong meee OS in nolunias about 40 minutes. 7. Garnish = pen as 
FR ip like conse meal. Add olives; pimiento, or cooked carrot on! 2 win ss 
. or m3. Add t ilk: stir only till all is damp- immediately. Get a bag of Pills anys Da bees 
ay a ll — bout 14 in. thick on lighdy give your family this savory, econo 
p raeet eeeN § Cut in diamond shapes; place min-packed one-dish supper tonight: 
we . . 
ae 











Look—Beautiful Knowles dinnerware—at 
amazing bargain prices! Lustrous, ivory- 
white background, with large poppy spray in bright 
natural colors . . . hand-fired, semi-vitreous, with a 
clear glaze (will not ‘‘craze’’). This exquisite ware 
is only one of the wonderful premium bargains you 
can get with Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come 
with Pillsbury’s Best and other Pillsbury products. 
For details see recipe folder in the Pillsbury's Best 
bag — or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. N-7, 
Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


BAKE -PROVED — to protect your baking 
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i bring you 


4 AIDS TO BEAUTY 


in one single cream! 





My one 4-Purpose Face Cream 
helps end these 6 Skin Troubles 


1. Dry Skin 2. Tiny Lines 3. Big Pores 
4. Oily Skin 5. Blackheads 6. Flaky Skin 


entific face cream—that does all these im- 
portant things for your skin! 

As though by the touch of a magic wand, it 
seems to cream away the cobwebs of tiny, 
tired lines around your eyes and mouth—little 
lines due to dryness. And it seems to help end 
the condition that often causes big pores— 
blackheads—oily skin—dry, flaky skin. 

And here’s the reason Lady Esther 4-Purpose 
Face Cream can do all this! Jt works with na- 
ture and helps nature. This one cream, by 
itself, takes care of four essential needs of your 
skin! Every time you use Lady Esther 4- 
Purpose Face Cream, it thoroughly, but gently, 
cleanses your skin—it softens your skin and 
relieves dryness—it helps nature refine the 
pores—it leaves a perfect base for powder and 
make-up, smooth but never sticky. 


igo a face cream—one remarkable, sci- 


Send for Generous Tube 


Mail the coupon below for a generous tube of 
my face cream! See for yourself why more and 
more busy, lovely women every day are chang- 
ing to Lady Esther 4-Purpose Face Cream. Be 
sure to mail the coupon now, before you forget ! 


Af 


4-PURPOSE FACE CREAM 


(oe ee ee a eam aaa ananassae asa 
Lapy Estuer, (81) 
7164 West 65th Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send me a generous tube of 4-Purpose 
Face Cream; also 7 new shades of face pow- 
der. I enclose 10¢ for packing and mailing. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY — _STATE_ 


Government regulations do not permit this offer in Canada) 





| 
| 
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Heo, Playfellows! 


What are you doing at roll call at your 
meetings these days? I suggest this: As 
each member’s name is called, let him 
put in a large box provided some sal- 
vaged piece of metal or old rubber—tin 
cans, or jar rings, keys, and so on. Before 
you know it you'll have a fine collection 
which you can contribute to your com- 
munity’s salvage drive. That’s a grand 
way to do your bit. 

Have you a friend who wants to be- 
come a Playfellow? Simply write me the 
complete name and address and I'll be 
glad to send one of our red, white, and 
blue membership pins. You know that 
the only dues required from members is a 
friendly letter to me every month. You’ve 
been doing a fine letter-writing job, girls 
and boys, and I thank you. Keep up the 


good work! 


Which Would You 
Rather Be? 


| have a friend, Buster, 
He's such a nice bear— 
If he sneezes, he uses 
His hanky with care. 


And | know a camel 
With this painful habit— 
He sniffles, and wiggles 
His nose like a rabbit! 


—Jess D. Alt 


Billy: “Hey, Mom! The ladder just fell 
down in the back yard.” 

Mother: “Well, I’m baking a cake, and 
that ladder is too heavy for you to lift. 
Go tell your father.” 

Billy: “Pa already knows about it. He’s 
hanging on the edge of the roof yelling 
for help!” 


Johnny: “I was the only one in class who 
could answer a certain question today, 
Mom.” 

Mother: ‘‘Good, Son. What was it?” 


Johnny: “How many months in the year 


have 28 days?” 

Mother: “And what did you put down?” 
Johnny: “I put down all of ’em. The fella 
next to me could only name one!” 


—Goldie Mitchell, Bijou Hills, South Dakota. 


BLINDFOLD WALK. Choese one to |» 
“it,” blindfold him. All others form a 
circle around him. Those in the circk 
should have a bean bag or a block of 
wood or some other small object. Eac! 
takes his turn throwing whatever he has 
between “‘its’ legs. After all things ar 


thrown, ask “‘it’? to walk in a straight 
line. When he steps on one of the ob- 
stacles in his way, the one who threy 
that piece must change places with “ 
and the game is played over again 


TONGUE-TWISTERS: Can you say thes: 
very fast without making an error? Try! 
1. Pearl’s curls whirled in the wind) 
world. 2. The pale pink poppy popped up 
near Pop’s parlor. 3. Huck’s luck was 
duck from Chuck. 


—Jean Neuser, Llewellyn, Pennsyl 


WILL YOU FILL IN the last line of this 
limerick to rhyme with the first two lines? 
See how it sounds completed. One dollar 
in War Savings Stamps for the three 
neatest, best completions. Don’t mind if 
you’ve never done anything like this 


There was an old turkey named Harry 
Who never was known to tarry. 
But at the feed trough one day 
Harry made a long stay 


ee eee ee weet e eee reer eee eeee ee eres 


RIDDLES: 1. Why is a clock like a river? 
2. Why was the first day of Adam’s life 
the longest? 3. Why is the letter ‘“‘b”’ like 
a hot fire? 

Answers: ‘TIOq [IO soyeUL II asnvoeg 
‘¢ ‘OAq OU peY WM Isned0g *Z “SuIpuIM 
INOYIIM SuUoT uN 1,UsIOp 11 asnedeg *| 


—Earyle and Elaine Schwock, R. 1, Rib Lake, Wis 


THE WINNERS! One dollar in War 
Saving Stamps to each of the following 
for sending in the neatest, correct an- 
swers to our August Fruit Mixup: Vir- 
ginia Fox, R. 1, Lancaster, Ohio; 
Robert Ahrens, R. 3, Grinnell, Lowa; 
and Jack Gantz, Ness City, Kansas. 


BE SURE your letters and entries are 
mailed before November 25 to Ruth Elaine, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lows. 
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NEW Svc 


Dar CLUB GIRLS: 

Recently I attended a meeting where 
leaders were discussing the value of record 
books. “‘Girls don’t like to be disturbed 
with details,’ said one of the leaders. 

This bothered me because I believe a 
well-kept record book is an important part 
of a 4-H girl’s responsibility, and is real 
training for her. 

If your leader has to remind you to fill 
out your record book, or if she has to keep 
it so you won’t forget to bring it to the 
meeting—then you had better take your- 
self in hand and answer a few questions. 

Whose program is this—yours or the 
leader’s? Do you suppose that keeping a 
record book could possibly help you to 
become some day an orderly, efficient 
homemaker? 

Accurate records can help you to see 
the picture of your achievements and aid 
you in making successful plans for the future. 

Here’s a good idea! Older girls are work- 
ing on food demonstrations. They are 
going to share their home economics 
knowledge thru interesting presentations 
of bread making and canning. These are to 
be given at P. T. A., women’s clubs, night 
schools, and other public gatherings. 


A REAL tribute to 4-H work comes from 
Leora Bellmer, a member -of the Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, Lester Loyal Lassies 
Club. She writes: “When I joined our 
group four years ago I didn’t realize what 
a grand thing was happening to me. I am 
sure these years of Club work have pre- 
pared me for the V-for-Victory fight now, 
and for the world after the war has been 
won. I have done so many things, met new 
people, and have learned so much that I 
wouldn’t have been able to do otherwise.” 

Leora says that the Loyal Lassies and 
local hoys have enjoyed another successful 
Parents’ Night Supper, which is an annual 
affair wit them. “It’s more than a dem- 
onstration,” she says, “‘it’s good food and 
entertainment, too. When 50 to 60 dads 
and moms will come thru mud and rain to 
come and see what the 4-H’ers are doing, 
you know our program is ticking.” 

\nother 4-H booster is Marjorie Nelson 
of Pekin, Indiana, who thinks the social 
side of 4-H work is very important. “The 
experience in etiquette, speaking before 
groups, and conducting a dignified busi- 
ness meeting is valuable to us and will be 

re so in the years to come,”’ she says. 

There are 18 members of the Pike Lake 
Club near Duluth, Minnesota. Eleanor 
Kolojoski, their secretary, writes: “Our 
Club is buying War Savings Stamps. Each 

mber is going to try to buy one a month, 
Later we will have a program and raise 
money for more stamps.” 

Many 4-H Clubs are making individual 
nutrition check sheets for themselves, and 
really are making a serious study of eating. 
It’s one thing to know you need a quart of 

lk a day, but it’s another to include it in 


yur diet. 
Dae sis eel 













In hard or soft water 


e' 





Swan suds with such speed. 
~@RS rae oa Ae ea 


ye Z A 
for dish, bath or baby 
Swan's just what you need! 


PURE AS IMPRIEDATILES == 
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* Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
2048 sovennisen OE 

















Two convenient 
sizes— Large 
and Regular 


EVER SHOTHERS COMPANY 


If strong package soaps 


OLA 





seem to disappear fast 





and just watch it last f 


SWAN SUDS FASTER 


than other floating soaps - 
...even in hard water! 


MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Burns & Allen « Columbia Network + Tuesday Nights 
Tommy Riggs & Betty Lou « N. B. C. Network « Friday Nights 


TUNE IN 
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For Years and tears a favory ‘i 
Yet Modern as Tomorroy, 











@ From mother to daughter, for 
three generations, the secret of 
fine baking has been handed 
down... Clabber Girl... a baking 
day favorite in millions of homes 
for years and years. Be sure of 
results with Clabber Girl. 


HULMAN & CO. — TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Founded in 1848 


an l:114.6o110 


- Baking Powder - 
FRE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted we will beautifully enlarge 
to 5x7 inch size FREE—with this ad. 


any snapshot, photo, Kodak picture, print or negative 
lease include color of hair and eyes and get 

our new bargain offer giving you your choice of handsome frames with a second 
enlargement beautifully hand tinted in natural, lifelike oil colors and sent on ap- 8; 
proval. Your original returned with your enlargement (a 3c stamp for return WL 
mailing appreciated). Look over your pictures now and send us your favorite Sy 
snapshot or negative today. DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 520, 211 W. 7th St 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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PURE CANE SYRUP 
From the Deep South 
Oldfashioned full flavored open kettle 
syrup made from pure juice of Louisiana 
Sugar Cane. No sugar extracted; no 

chemicals added. A delicious gift. 


$1.00 FOR 10 POUND CAN 
Check or Money Order. Express Collect. 
Average Express Charge About 35c. 


OHN R. MURPHY 


A Bluebird 
COTA agra 
a gift with a 
meaning youll 
never forget. 
says lovely 


Youn Bennett 














. « « Count the exclusive advantages of 
DEXTER'S two suds washing method--No 
stopping or waiting--No soaking -- No boil- 
ing--Suds stay hot longer--Wash twice as 
fast--use less water--less soap--less current 
--Clothes never washed out of dirty suds-- 





You get super clean clothes. 


CUT WASHING TIME 
IN TWO... 


| 
| 

. « « A large batch of soiled | 

clothes comes out beautifully 

clean every four minutes. You 

wash in two tubs -- rinse and 

wring--all at the same time. 
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Romance in your 

heart? Then hint right now 
for the treasure gift you can never forget .. . 
a beautiful Bluebird cedar chest to guard your 
precious woolens forever against damage from 
moths. Artistically designed and built by 





instruments. 













Dexisble from your Dexter desler. master craftsmen from lovely veneers of rare 
him or write the factory- woods, Bluebird chests provide an unusually 


large capacity for storage. All are made of 34” 
aromatic red cedar in accordance with U. S. 
Government recommendations, A moth insur- 
ance policy is given free. See these attractive 
chests at leading dealers, or write for a FREE 
folder showing many charming designs. 


FREE! “Two instead of one” ...a 
booklet telling about wonderful time- 
saving, Twin Tub washing system.Write 
Dept. 


THE DEXTER CO. : 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA , 
805 Wisconsin Ave. e Sheboygan, 
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Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0), We've just laid new floors in our hom: 
How can we best take care of them? 


A. The secret of good-looking floors is t 
keep them clean—dust grinds off the 
finish. A good-grade floor wax will prevent 
soil from working into the wood. Befor 
waxing be sure the floor is clean and dry 
Apply a thin coat lengthwise of the grain 
of the wood and let dry half an hour 
Polish well and repeat once or twic 
Several thin coats of wax will last longe: 
and give a more durable finish than on 
heavy one. Wipe soiled waxed floors with 
cloths dampened in turpentine, let dry, 
and rewax. Liquid polishes are easier to 
apply than paste ones but do not last as 
long. If necessary to wash varnished or 
shellacked floors, do it quickly with mild, 
clean suds. Rinse carefully, dry, and polis! 
with oil or wax to preserve the finish. 


Q. In the dining-room of our new home we 
have one of those modern windows that goe: 
around a corner. I'm puzzled as to how to cur- 
tain it. What would you suggest? 


A. One of the most effective ways to cur- 
tain this type of window is to treat it as a 
single unit. Do so by using the kind of fix- 
ture planned especially for such a window. 
It extends right around the corner, with no 
break, giving an even curtain line. I would 
hang crisp, full, ruffled curtains across all 
the glass, with a colorful drapery on each 
outer edge of the window. The ruffled 
curtains could be sill or apron length, with 
the draperies floor length. If you do not 
already have much pattern in the room, 
why not choose a lovely, cool floral print 
for the draperies? For a more formal effect, 
use straight-hanging rayon marquisette 
instead of ruffled net. You’ll make of this 
window something “special.” 


Q). We're remodeling our bathroom and 
would like to know what wall materials are 
being used. Can you help us? 


« Above all, you’ll want to choose for 
your bathroom walls a material that is im- 
pervious to steam and moisture, that can 
be washed clean, that will be free from 
cracks and crevices which might harbor 
dirt, that is easy to apply, and that will 
require a minimum of upkeep. Probably 
the most practical covering is tile which 
now comes in many lovely colors. Or 1 
this is too much on your pocketbook, you 
might like one of the many composition 
enameled wallboards. They give a similar 
effect to tile, come either painted or natu- 
ral, and may be applied by an amateur. 
Their advantage is they frequently can be 
the wall itself, some of them combining 
construction, insulating, and decorative 
qualities in one product. Linoleum is ; 











other choice on which you can’t go wrong. 
The wall type, thinner than that used for 
floors, is practical, permanent, easy to 
clean, and so good looking. If one of these 
seems more than you can afford now, don’t 
despair—there are wallpaper and paint, 
both available in washable colors, to 
beautify any bathroom. Lastly, don’t over- 
look fabric wall-coverings. ‘They cost slight- 
ly more than paper, but last longer and are 
a snap to keep clean. 


0) How should we finish the knotty pine 
walls in our new home? We plan to do the 
work ourselves. 


A. The first step in finishing knotty pine 
walls before applying any stain is to sand- 
paper the wood smooth and clean. Use 
No. 0 or finer sandpaper. The surface 
should be brushed clean before applying 
each finish coat. For filling exposed nail 
holes, pure yellow beeswax or tinted non- 
shrinking crack fillers may be used rather 
than oil putty which is likely to leave oil 
rings (unless an oil stain is used). The 
filling of nail holes is usually done after the 
stain coat and before the finish coats. A 
natural finish, as the name implies, means 
that no pigments are added to the finishing 
treatment. Use over a filler coat of shellac, 
rubbed down, two coats of clear, flat 
varnish, sanding the surface lightly be- 
tween coats. Some prefer to use boiled 
linseed oil, followed by a thin coat of white 
shellac and a coat of wax, or to use white 
shellac alone, followed by wax. For a 
honey-brown stain, mix burnt sienna in 
boiled oil, thin some with turpentine, and 
add ultramarine blue until color changes 
from red-brown to yellow-brown. Apply 
one coat. When dry, sand lightly and 
follow with a thin coat of white shellac. 
Finish with two coats of paste wax. It is 
always wise to try out finishing processes 
on chips—bits of wood like that of your 
wall or trim, but not a part of it. 


0) For many years our kitchen walls have 
been calcimined; now we plan to paint 
them. Can we paint over the old calcimine? 


A. This does not provide the best foun- 
dation for a new finish. ’'d suggest you 
first scrub off all the old calcimine with 
a brush and warm water. When the 
surface is clean and entirely dry, apply a 
good quality paint. You’ll be pleased with 
the improved appearance and _ lasting 
qualities of the finish. 


0) Are pillows on sofas out of style? 


A. For comfort’s sake, some of us still like 
one or two soft pillows to prop behind us 
when lounging, but the lacy, beribboned 
affairs with which we used to adorn our 
living-rooms are as out of place today as 
are high shoes and stereoscopes. If you use 
pillows they should be as inconspicuous as 
possible, perhaps even the same color as 
the chair or sofa on which they are used. 
More than two on a sofa is too many, and 
flashy, shiny materials and novelty shapes 
should be avoided. Simplicity in our home 
lurnishings cannot be stressed too highly. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This homemaking service is free. 





DEDICATED TO THE PHYSICIANS, NURSES AND HOSPITALS OF AMERICA 





What a mother never sees... 


‘The child has been born. Instantly, medi- 
cal science starts a series of protective 
measures to guard that life. One of the very 
first steps is the anointing of the tiny body 
from head to foot with antiseptic oil. The 
baby is then wrapped in a warm blanket 
and put to rest in the nursery. 

Because of many precautions taken to 
protect infants against harmful germs, the 
baby born today has a much better chance 
to live. This year, over 100,000 U.S. babies 
will live who would have died at less than 
one year of age had they been born 20 years 
ago. 

Modern hospitals have played an impor- 
tant part in reducing the infant mortality 
rate through precautions like these: No- 
body enters the nursery but a few specially- 
assigned nurses. Even the doctor does not 
enter; he examines baby in a special room. 
Always, doctor and nurses are dressed in 
sterile garments. No visitors are permitted 
while baby is in mother’s room. Visitors can 
come only during limited hours; and are 
asked to stay away from the bed, to prevent 
transfer of germs which might later come in 
contact with baby. 

In the nursery, baby’s entire body is 
anointed at least once a day with antiseptic 
oil. This helps protect his skin against 
harmful germs...helps prevent impetigo, 
pustular rashes, prickly heat, diaper rash. 
It is known now that germ infection plays 
a part in these common skin troubles. 

Mother, continue these protective meas- 
ures after you take baby home! Keep vis- 
itors at a distance from baby; don’t let 
them fondle or kiss him. Anoint his entire 


body with antiseptic oil every day. Be 
sure the oil is antiseptic. Look for the word 
“antiseptic” on the label; don’t be satisfied 
with anything less. The basic rule of mod- 
ern baby care is antiseptic protection 
against harmful germs. Above all, have 
baby examined by the doctor, regularly. 
. ”) ") 
Most hospital nurseries use Mennen Anti- 
septic Oil because of two outstanding fea- 
tures which no other widely-sold baby oil 
possesses: (1) It is antiseptic—remember, 
germ action plays a part in many common 
baby skin-conditions such as diaper rash 
and prickly heat —there is no substitute for 
antiseptic protection. (2) Mennen Antisep- 
tic Oil contains anodyne ingredients which 
help relieve smarting and itching of skin, 
help prevent discomfort and scratching. 
Do as hospitals and doctors recommend: 
Use Mennen Antiseptic Oil on baby’s body 
daily, and on buttocks at every diaper 
change, at least through the first year. 
When baby is older and you use a baby 
powder, follow this guide: Mennen Baby 
Powder, too, is antiseptic~a health aid, 
not a mere “cosmetic?” Made by special 
“hammerizing” process, it is finer, smoother 
than other leading baby powders. It has a 
delicate new scent. Most important, 
Mennen Baby Powder is antiseptic. 










Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN co 


Newark, N. J. — Toronto, Ont. 
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THIS 100, 
IS PATRIOTIC! 


Cure Your Own Hams 
and Bacon .. . Invest Savings 
In War Bonds! 


SAVE THE PRICE of a War Bond by curing 
your own hams and bacon with improved Oid 
Hickory Smoked Salt Curing Recipe—at a cost 
of only about a penny to cure each pound! Save 
gas and tires, too, by keeping plenty of Old 
Hickory cured meat on hand. Then you'll know 
you have the best! 


FLAVOR EVERYBODY LOVES! Old Hickory 
gives you the delicious, old-time tang of genu- 
ine hickory smoke flavor. It’s not a ‘chemical 
imitation’’— just pure white salt, smoked with 
genuine hickory wood smoke. The flavor pene- 
trates right down to the bone without use of 
cumbersome instruments. Improved Old Hick- 
ory is a complete cure—no sugar or saltpeter to 
buy! 

GET SOME TODAY! Ask your dealer—today— 
for a big red drum of improved Old Hickory 
Smoked Salt. See how the flavor delights your 
farnily—the savings delight you! 








IN EVERY DRUM, OR SEND 
FOR YOUR COPY! 

Clip the coupon and mail to 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

Dept. 111, 20 North Wacker 

Drive, Chicago, III. 


Name 


Address anes 
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This Little Pig 


Stayed Home 
[ Continued from page 65 | 


saves the time and effort of basting the 
roast because, as the fat melts, it will run 
over and into the meat. Ham or shoulder 
roasts should be placed on a rack. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable to’ add 
water to pork during roasting and, of 
course, the pan should never be covered. 
If someone in the family is clever with a 
boning knife, and with practice one can 
be, very attractive as well as easily carved 
roasts can be made from hams and shoul- 
ders, both fresh and smoked. After boning, 
the meat may be rolled or it may be stuffed 
with a savory bread or rice dressing. That 
these roasts are larger than the average 
family will eat at one meal is no hardship. 
Cold roast pork is delicious sliced and it 
can be made into many taste-tempting 
salads, sandwiches, or creamed dishes. 


One of the very nicest of the boned pork 
roasts is the cushion shoulder, so called 
because during roasting it puffs up and 
looks like a plump little cushion. It is 
made from the fresh picnic. The hock is 
removed and may be cooked with beans or 
cabbage for a later meal. After removing 
the hock, cut the skin away from the out- 
side. By cutting in from one side, the meat 
can be lifted from the bones and the bones 
removed. The cushion roast is completed 
by sewing the edges together, leaving a 
small opening on one side for inserting the 
dressing. Corn-Bread Stuffing combines its 
flavor with roast pork. 


Cushion Shoulder With Corn-Bread Stuffing 


1 small onion, grated 
1 egg, beaten 


Cushion pork roast 
2 cups broken-up 


corn bread 2 tablespoons bacon 
2 cups boiling water drippings 
Va cup diced celery Salt and pepper 


Add the boiling water to the broken-up 
corn bread and squeeze out fairly dry while 
still hot. Mix in the onion and celery (two 
tablespoons of dried celery leaves may be 
used instead of the celery), the egg, and 
the bacon drippings. Season to taste. 

Season cushion inside and out with salt 
and pepper. Fill with stuffing and sew or 
skewer the opening. Place fat side up on 
rack in a moderate oven (350°) allowing 
40 to 45 minutes per pound. 

If you would like something different 
for your Thanksgiving dinner, try a roasted 
fresh ham. It goes well with all the tra- 
ditional “‘fixings’’ and it looks beautiful 
as the center of the feast. 


Roast Fresh Ham 


Wipe the ham with a damp cloth and 
leave the rind on. The ham will cook more 
quickly and will shrink less if the rind is 
not removed. Sprinkle the cut surface of 
the meat with salt and pepper. Place the 
ham, rind side up, on a rack in an open 
roasting pan, without water. Place in a 
moderate oven (350°) and roast until the 
meat is done. It will require 25 to 30 min- 
utes per pound. Do not add water and do 
not cover the meat during roasting. 

When the ham is done, remove from 
the oven and take off the rind. With a 
sharp knife, cut across the fat surface 
diagonally each way to form diamonds. 
Stick a clove in the center of each diamond, 
sprinkle with brown sugar, and return to 
the oven to brown. 











@ SOOTHES QUICKLY 


Right on the shelf, handy, you should 
have cooling, soothing Mentholatum to 
help you care for: 1. Head-cold stuffi- 
ness. 2. Chapped skin. 3. Clogged nostrils. 
4. Neuralgic headache. 5. Nasal irrita- 
tion due to colds. 6. Cracked lips. 7. Cuts 
and scratches. 8. Minor burns. 9. Dry 
nostrils. 10. Sore muscles, due to expo- 
sure. 11. Insect bites. 12. Minor bruises. 
Jars 30¢. 














Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease because of 
loose, wabbly false teeth. FASTEETH, an improved 
alkaline (non-acid) powder sprinkled on your plates 
holds them firmer so they feel more comfortabl 
Soothing and cooling to gums made sore by excessive 
acid mouth. Avoid embarrdssment caused by loose 
plates. Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 

Beautiful 


QUILT PIECES 22%: 


Large colorfast pieces. 3 lbs. (26 yds.) 
only 97¢ plus postage. Sent C.0.D. 
™ Money-Back Guarantee, FREE 
one thousand (1,000) yards 
good white thread FREE, 
and 16 lovely quilt pat- 
m terns FREE with order. 
Send no money. Just mail a 
card TODAY. Act NOW! 
REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 121 Sesser, Ill. 































Some laxatives are too strong — they 
weaken and upset you. Others are too mild 
—they just don’t do you any good. But 
there’s one that strikes a happy medium. 
And that’s... Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax is thoroughly effective — but it’s 
kind and gentle, too. It won’t upse‘ 1; 
won't make you feel bad later on. at’s 
more, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! ... Only 10c or 25c a box. 


LAX strikes qa 
Zyappy MEDIUM 


—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
— it’s just right! 


as 


Take only 
as directe 


on the label 
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Cook Pork Chops Slowly 


To be their very best, pork chops and 
steaks must be cooked slowly. A high tem- 
perature drives off their flavorful fat and 
leaves them hard and dry. After browning 
the chops nicely on both sides, the pan 
should be covered and the cooking finished 
at a very moderate temperature. They 
will be better, too, if no water is added. 
Pork chops shrink considerably in cooking, 
and so it is better to have them cut fairly 
thick . . . three-quarters to one inch is 
about right. Forty-five minutes to one hour 
is not too much time to allow for cooking. 

For flavor variety a clove of garlic or a 
bit of bay leaf may be put in the pan with 
the chops while browning, but be sure to 
remove it before covering, otherwise the 
flavor will be too pronounced. 

Fried apple slices make an attractive 
garnish and an appetizing accompaniment 
for pork chops or steaks. And the family 
will give an enthusiastic greeting to pork 
chops cooked on top of scalloped potatoes. 
This is a good way to prepare pork tender- 
loin, too. 


Pork Chops and Scalloped Potatoes 


Brown the chops on both sides. The fat 
on the outside may be browned by plac- 
ing the chops in the frying pan with the 
fat edges down. This greases the pan at the 
same time. Place the browned chops on 
top of raw potatoes, sliced into a baking 
dish. Stir a little flour into the drippings 
and add the milk. The flour prevents the 
milk from curdling. Pour over the chops 
and potatoes. Cook in a moderate oven, 
about one hour. 


Smoked Pork Needs Low Temperature, Too 


For cured and smoked pork, just as for 
fresh pork, thoro cooking at a moderate 
temperature is the rule and this holds 
whether the mcat is roasted, broiled, fried, 
or cooked in water. We usually speak of 
boiling hams, but hams, in fact any meat, 
should not be boiled ... the cooking 
water should be kept below the boiling 
point. Unless one wants so-called “boiled” 
ham, roasting or baking is the better way 
of cooking a whole or half ham. If ham is 
cooked in water, it will be more flavorful 
if cooled in the broth. 


Hams of mild cure, such as most of the 
commercial hams now on the market, need 
not be soaked nor parboiled. These hams 
also will cook in about one-fourth less 
time than strong-cured hams, regardless of 
the cooking method used. Strong-cured 
hams require soaking overnight. Slices 
from these hams will be improved by soak- 
ing for a half hour or so. The old method 
of partially cooking hams in water, then 
putting into the oven for browning just 
makes an extra unnecessary step. 

It requires about 25 minutes per pound 
to roast a 10- to 12-pound ham when an 
oven temperature of 300° is used—this is 
the temperature which is best for baking 
hams. A half-ham, especially the butt end, 
cooks more slowly in proportion to its size 
than a whole ham; 30 minutes to the pound 
should be allowed for a half-ham. To keep 
the cut surface from drying out unduly, 
place it down on the rack. 

Smoked shoulder, which is difficult to 
carve because of the shoulder blade, makes 
a delicious roast when boned, soaked in 
water to remove excess salt, then stuffed 
with a spicy bread dressing. It should be 
baked like hams in a slow oven. 





SAFE...or is she? 


1. FAR CLOSER to your baby right yoy gas 
now than gas attack is another : 

insidious danger... Infectious 
Disease. Especially in wartime, 
epidemic germs may take a 
terrible toll. Fight germs on the a 
home front every day—with Lysol 
disinfectant. Uncle Sam uses Lysol 
to help protect the men in service. 

















So help guard your household one 7, 
from germ contamination fs . 

by cleaning with o 
Lysol disinfectant. » 


THESE INVADERS are Streptococcus germs... 
which may lurk in even a “well-kept’”’ farm house. 
Like pneumonia, diphtheria and countless other 
germs, they are destroyed... . fast... by Lysol. 
Don’t rely on “washing compounds” alone. Use 
Lysol . . . see household directions on bottle. 


FOR HOME DEFENSE 
KILL GERMS AS YOU CLEAN WITH LYSOL 


3. F/GHT GERMS ON THE FARM, 700 


AVOID GALL SORES. SEE THAT COLLARS FIT 
PROPERLY AND BATHE 
HORSES’ NECKS 
DAILY WITH LYSOL 
SOLUTION, 





DEFLEA AND DEODORIZE your 

DOG WITH LYSOL SOLUTION 

(1% TABLESPOONFULS LYSOL 
TO 1 GAL. WATER.) 

PROTECT DOG'S 








APPLY LYSOL wt Sn a 
SOLUTION TO ba ce 
ALL ANIMAL CUTS KENNELS 


AND INJURIES. WITH LYSOL, 





FREE “‘War-time Manual for Housewives” 
. tee New! Packed with information on: 
wartime disease; first aid; baby care, etc, . 
ion Pg meg Coupon on Penny Postcard) 

hn & Fi TO y 7 
Biceuitabd. 34. in ok aa ee Se 
Send me free 






Disinfectant 








ECONOMICAL: I 4-or. 
bottle makes 1! gations 
of germ-killing solution. 


“‘War-time Manual for Housewives.”” 





Name 
ee ees 


Address _ 











Copyright, 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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A CASWELL-RUNYAN CEDAR CHEST is the 
ideal, romantic Victory present. It fits right in 
with the Governmerit Victory Conservation 
Program for protecting wearing apparel and 
household fabrics. They are safe from moth 
invasion ina C-R chest. . . beautifully finished 


in walnut, maple and other popular finishes. 





AND IT’S A ROMANTIC GIFT, TOO! The gift 
every girl wants . . . the cedar chest weaves a 
world of romantic dreams. To her, it is a 
thrilling promise of future happiness! 





A C-R CEDAR CHEST HAS EVERYTHING! Look 


at these features: Caswell-Runyan crafts- 
manship; 2. Solid red cedar construction; 3. 
Air-tight storage; 4. Patented interior finish 
controls aroma flow; 5. Warp-proofed, rein- 
forced, pegged corners eliminating open-cor- 
ner joints ... and many others. 


C-R Cedar Hope Chests are made in a variety of we ee and 
several sizes. See them at leading furniture dealers’ 


ae 


This trademark is your assurance of 
Quality, Craftsmanship, Extra Valve. 


THE CASWELL-RUNYAN COMPANY 
ss, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 3S, 
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Canned meat from your storage shelf 
may be the inspiration for a very tasty oven 
dinner. A little fixing up with seasonings 
and additions of vegetables is an improve- 
ment to just heating it up. Don’t forget the 
good old meat pie. It’s a family supper 
favorite. For extra zest add tomatoes and 
chopped green peppers to the hot mixture 
of creamed meat. Top with flaky baking 
powder biscuits. 

Serve horse-radish and mustard sauce 
with the cold leftover meat slices. Combine 
the finely ground horse-radish or the pre- 
pared mustard with unsweetened whipped 
cream. It makes a mildly tart sauce. 


Sugar-saving Ham Glazes 


Tho sugar is rationed and spices are 
‘scarce, we may still enjoy the flavor and 
appearance of a prettily glazed baked 
ham. Here are a few suggestions for sugar- 
saving ham glazes. 

Score the ham and outline the diamonds 
or squares with finely chopped cherries. 
Most recipes specify maraschino cherries, 
but home-canned pie cherries will do as 
well. Dribble honey over the surface and 
brown. 

Mix one-half cup fine bread crumbs 
with the sirup left over from a can of 
peaches, pears, or other fruit. Spread over 
the scored fat surface and brown. 

Spread ham with peanut butter. 

Spread with marmalade, currant 
other tart jelly. 


or 





TAKE NO CHANCES 


Tuts year you will want the best 
sausage and cured meat that you 
have ever had and you won’t want 
to take any chances at guessing 
about the best method of preserving. 

Of course, every homemaker likes 
to have a few extra tricks up her 
sleeve when butchering time comes 
around and there’s plenty of good 
help available. Why don’t you write 
the manufacturers of your favorite 
smoked salt preparation and ask 
for their booklets? Also write the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., or the 
extension service at your state agri- 
cultural college for bulletins and 
latest information on meat preser- 
vation and butchering. 











Broiled or Fried Ham Slice 


Soak if necessary. Slash fat edges in 
several places to prevent curling. Cook at 
a moderate temperature, turning fre- 
quently. The ham will be juicier and ten- 
derer—also ham broiled or fried at a high 
temperature is likely to be salty, because 
so much of the fat and moisture has been 
driven off the ham. A thin slice of 
ham requires about 10 minutes, a slice 
one-half inch thick 20 minutes, and a one- 
inch slice about 30 minutes to cook. 

Broiled or baked peach halves are de- 
licious with broiled or fried ham. Drain 
the juice from a can of peaches, Place them 
in a baking dish, dot with butter, and 
sprinkle over them a little curry powder 
(if this is a flavor favorite with your family). 
Brown under the broiler or bake in the 
oven until the peaches are heated thru and 
lightly browned. END 











































Day to day work around the house 
and yard need not destroy the nat- 
loveliness of your ands and 
Chamberlain's Lotion helps to 
smooth, delightfully 


ural 
skin. 
keep skin soft, 
young looking. 


Chamberlain's is the clear, golden 
lotion that dries with such convenient 
quickness. Use it regularly—to help 
keep hands and skin lovely. 


Buy it at all 
Toilet Goods Counters 


hamberlains 


Booka—Coloring, Finishing and Painting Wood, 
by A. C. Newell, supplies in the most minute detail 
the ‘‘whys and hows” of getting wood in proper 
condition for the fifiest of finishing, and in addition 
there is extremely complete discussion of the newest 
techniques in finishes of practically all kinds. Tho 
this book goes into the matter of wood finishing in 
more detail than might be required by most farm- 
ers, there are some who have treasured old furni- 
ture and fine hardwoods in their homes, woods 
that deserve only the finest of professional treat- 
ment. For jobs of that kind, and for the rural 
library as a source of sound technical information 
on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book 
Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





Workshop, 





Books—Soldering for 
Home, by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 
who really wants the know-how of soldering. Illus- 
trated, 111 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 


Farm and 











For choicest, abundant Vegetable: 
and Flowers i - poe Victory -_— 
ti abou 
wo at mg seeds. that 5 Write ‘Bids. 
Bur 1 ecg “9 
Philadelphia, 


_ Tage — Clinton, lowa 


To Relieve Bad 
Cough, Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


No Cooking. So Easy. 


You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you ca! 
relieve coughs due to colds, when you try this splendid 
sores, It gives you about four times as much coug! 

icine for your money, and you'll find it truls 
wonderful, for real relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments, until dissolved 
No cooking needed—it’s no trouble at all. (Or you ca 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of suga' 
syrup.) Then put 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained fro: 
any druggist) in a pint bottle. Add your syrup and y 
have a full pint of medicine that will amaze you by it 
quick action. It never spoils, lasts a family a long 
time, and tastes fine—children love it. 

This simple mixture takes right hold of a coug! 
For real results, you’ve never seen anything better. !' 
loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated membrane: 
quickly eases soreness and difficult breathing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredient 
in concentrated form, well-known for its promp* 
action in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money r« 
funded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 

THE PINEX CoO., FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 
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SAUSAGE making is a time-honored way 
of preserving for future use pork trimmings 
and those meat cuts which do not lend 
themselves well to other methods of preser- 
vation. Sausage is economical, nutritious, 
and palatable and adds pleasing variety to 
the daily meals. With the tire situation 
limiting trips to town, this is a matter of no 
small concern to the farm homemaker. 

A shortage of protein foods, especially 
those such as meat which supply the high- 
est-quality proteins, is extremely serious to 
a nation at war. That’s why it’s so impor- 
(ant to save the odds and ends at butcher- 
ing time and make that all-American 
protein favorite—sausage. 


Ti [E only equipment needed for the home 
manufacture of sausage is a meat grinder 
with a fine and a coarse blade and a stuffer 
attachment. Casings which are much 
stronger and better in every respect than 
those prepared on the farm can be pur- 
chased very cheaply at almost any meat 
market. Muslin bags also can be used. 

here are almost as many kinds of sau- 
sage as there are makers and almost as 
many combinations of seasonings as there 
are individual tastes. There are, however, 
certain things which are essential to success 
in making any type of sausage. 

Ingredients should be accurately meas- 
ured. For fresh pork sausage the right 
proportions are about one-third fat and 
iwo-thirds lean; more than this amount of 
fat will make the sausage too rich and the 
loss in cooking will be large. 


Tue meat is more easily and evenly sea- 
soned if the meat is spread out after being 
ground thru the coarse plate. After the 
seasonings are well mixed with the meat, it 
s reground thru the fine plate. Sausage 
which is to be frozen should have no sea- 
soning added before freezing and it is well 
(o use sausage meat, stored at zero, within 
six months. 

Bulk sausage sometimes crumbles un- 
desirably when sliced and cooked. This can 
be prevented by adding one part cold 

ater to 10 pafts meat, then kneading. 


lr SAUSAGE is to be put into casings, it 
hould be stuffed immediately after grind- 
ing. At this point it should be soft enough 
to stuff tightly into the casings without 
idding cold water. Salted casings should be 
aked several minutes in warm water and 
‘lushed out, while muslin casings should be 
1oistened before using. 
In stuffing, force enough sausage in the 
iffer attachment to fill it. Slip as much of 
.e soaked casing over the attachment as it 
ill hold. If a muslin casing is used, pull 
1e closed end tightly up against the end 
{ the stuffing tube. These precautions will 
revent the formation of air pockets in the 
usage. When muslin bags are used, they 
.0uld be dipped in paraffin or melted 
ird after stuffing to seal the surface. If the 
1usage is to be smoked, the paraffining is 
one after smoking and after the sausage 
is been chilled. END 





M-m-m! What a dream 


— AND ITS GOT SUCH SAVIN’ WAYS 
WITH SUGAR ! 
v'r7g 









Yes, ma’am— it's a { Now look at the rec- 
dream in more ways 


than one! ‘Cause this 


ipe—and youl cheer 
again! Four table- 
luscious Minute Tapi- spoons of sugar is all it 
oca cream is chock-full 
of NOURISHMENT. 
Made with fresh egg and milk—both on 
the “must-have” list for your family— 


takes. Mighty little for 





a dessert as yummy as 
this! It’s plenty sweet, too! And don’t 
get us started on the flavor ‘cause honest 


these busy, wartime days! —it’s a knockout! 






* Here’s an economy tip: try Minute Tapioca as a meat-stretcher 
next time you make meat loaf. Try it in pie fillings, too—and see 
how beautifully it keeps juice in the pie! Look for different recipes 
on the package. 








CA PARFAIT 


4 tablespoon sugar 
f salt 
1 egg yolk eye 
1 cup milk Bo tanh 
1 cup left-over coffee V4 wenagiene vanilla 
ble spoons Minute Tapioca 
4 tabic I 


COFFEE TAPIO 




















aucepan. Add remaining 


r. and salt. Bring mix- 
‘ tly. Remove 


zy k smaii 4 j ilk in Ss 
£. i sm il mount of mi 

Mix e : ‘ with mai 
m : - S I t - poons suga 
Ik -oftee Minute ap1oca, 2 ables " sua 
ee full boil over direct heat, stirring © stan 
toa 


rickl . cook ) 
ture qu Ante will be thin. Do not over’® ‘ning 2 tablespoons 
from fire. hi il stiff, but not dry; add rema 
oo W > unti » 4 rf, Stir 
-at egg white +o beater. 
a: cdually beating with rotary €85 ns 
sugar grac + * » white. Cool—mux ; 
c . ly into egs “11. : } 
hot tapioca gradually cool, add vanilla. ... ; 


thickens as it cools. When slightly ‘ 

i s at an angie, 
: d parfait glass at @ | mone 
age mw with whipped cream berween 


apioca in aschino cher- 

si h with whipped cream and maras¢ | : 
arnish wi » level. 

" ~ eves 4, (All measurements are level.) 

ries. Serves “- , rs, 


MINUTE TAPIOCA Ee 


and arrange 
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Book s—Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. Elaborate and up-to-date tables tive average com position 
of feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertilizing constituents, and fecding standards for farm 
animals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of actual feeding experiments are here available for 
your own information. It is a book that contains money-saving and money-making information for every 
livestock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 pages, artificial leather, $5. Send money to Successful 
Farming. 
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Fuel Waste is out for the duration! 


And, whe 


ther you burn coal, wood 


or oil, you can cut your fuel con- 


sumption 
sacrificing 


as much as 20%—without 
comfort—by installing 


Balsam-Wool Attic Insulation! Fuel 


savings are sure 


for Balsam-Wool is 





sold under a comprehensive money- 
back guarantee of complete satis- 
faction! Application is easy, cost is 


low-—pay 
Made by 


oldest mar 


by the month, if you like. 
the world’s largest and 
1ufacturers of sealed blan- 


ket insulation... Help win the war 


by saving 
and mone 


tires, fuel, transportation 
y. See your dumber dealer 


about Double Value Balsam-Wool 
Attic Insulation—or mail the cou- 


pon for co 


mplete facts. 





The Laying House 
Gets a Shot in the Arm 


[ Continued from page 58 | 


and dry litter can be maintained in a well- 
built house when three square feet of floor 
space is provided for each Leghorn hen, 
three and one-half feet for Reds, Rocks, 
and Wyandottes, and four feet for heavy 
breeds like Giants. 

The best way to modernize the narrow 
hen house is to increase the depth to 20 or 
30 feet, so the hens may have the space 
needed for the best flock performance. This 
remodeling also offers the opportunity of 
improving the lighting and ventilation, all 
of which can be done at low cost. 

The first step in building an addition to 
the south side of a narrow house is to con- 
struct a concrete floor and foundation for 
the new part. With the flock kept in con- 
finement, construction work can go on 
with little or no disturbance. Half-inch 
bolts should be set into the foundation 
walls, six to 10 feet apart, with the threaded 
end of the bolt projecting above the foun- 
dation walls so the sill may be bolted to the 
foundation. 

The second step in the construction of 
this addition is to remove the windows, 
siding, and most of the studs from the 
south wall of the old house so this material 
can be used in the construction of the new 
addition. 

After the walls and the roof of the ad- 
dition are completed, a tight ceiling should 
be attached to the underside of the joists 
whether they rest upon the plates or at- 
tach to the rafters. The ceiling should be 
six and one-half or seven feet from the 
floor. It is a good plan to have asphalt- 
treated paper above the shiplap ceiling and 
a good amount of low-cost insulation ma- 


terial resting on top of the moistureproof 


paper. When this is done, moist air 
cannot penetrate the ceiling and get into 
the loft space above the insulation material 

to condense upon nails and the cooler 
surfaces. Well painted plywood may be 
used for ceiling or inside wall covering. 
Low-cost insulation of the walls will help 
to maintain good egg production. 

A comparison of the floor-plan drawings 
of “‘before”’ and ‘“‘after’’ the new addition 
has been added to the south side of a nar- 
row house (page 58) shows how crowded 
conditions have been corrected. 


Now a semi-monitor, the second bad 
actor among hen houses, is featured by a 
low section of roof on the south slope which 
makes possible two rows of windows that 
admit a large amount of noonday sunlight. 
Because of the large amount of glass sur- 
face in these windows, few panes are put 
into the other parts of the house. The tem- 
perature in the semi-monitor house will 
rise too high during the middle of the day 
in warm weather and the house tempera- 
ture will drop too low on cold nights. 

A wintertime problem characteristic of 
the semi-monitor is the draft of cold air 
over the floor, even if the upper and lower 


PL) ee ge ae ae ee opened only a little. The cold 
WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY enters at the lower group of windows and 
V«£- 1 | moves swiftly to the rear of the house where 
ttiintas it rises rapidly toward the upper row of 
Flease send me complete information about ! | windows and escapes. ‘This draft forces the 
Balsans-Wool Guaranteed Attic Insulation. hens away from the feeders and into the 
eae corners under the dropping boards, _ 

i Modernization of the semi-monitor 

Aaa =. * ! | house is a low-cost and very simple under- 

taking. —The upper windows should be 

Cay... seeeeeeeeeees State. ...... 1 | taken out and the low section of the roof 

OE TE EOE I Be: ee should be raised so that it contacts with 
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Pull the Trigger on 
Constipation, with § » 



















































p 
st 
EaseforStomach,too § ; 
Cl 
When constipation brings on discomfort . 
after meals, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy € 
spells, gas, coated tongue and bad breath, your Cc 
stomach is probably “‘crying the blues’”’ because 0 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- t! 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, k 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- ’ 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable ; 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative U 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s N 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsir i 


See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes | 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin, 
as directed on label or as your doctor advises, 
and feel worlds better. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s, 


“Here's why Mom | 
says it PAYS to S 
worm with 


GIZZARD 
CAPSULES” 


Quick-Easy - Won’t Sicken Birds or 
Knock Egg Production 


a) 
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Worming pays double divi- XN 
dends this year, in needed eggs WV Kk wp! 
for Uncle Sam and bigger profits Nn Hi 
for YOU. Keep ’em Laying this ‘es 
winter! Pat’d Insoluble Capsule is 2d 


Coating does not dissolve in 
crop — protects medicine until 


crushed by gizzard — delivers | 
correct dose, full strength to f 
worms. Won't sicken birds or | 


knock egg production. For all 3 
kinds of worms — Pin, Large 
Round and Large Tapes. Gets 
heads of all species of Tapes 
that any product on market can 
get. About Ic or less per bird. 
At Lee Dealers (drug, hatchery 4 
or feed store) or postpaid from 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Neb. 









NEW 1943 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when = 

Uncle Sam wants more eggs and poultry meat. 
Read how to Save up to 15% to 20% Feeding 
for Egg Production with the famous Ful-O-Pep 
Plan. Chapters on Housing, Pullets, Feeding, 
Disease, etc., 32 pages well illustrated. A gold- 
mine of interesting and profitable information. 
For your free copy write while supply lasts to 


THE QUAKER ATS CO., DEPT.K-11, CHICAGO 








Feec and Feeding, by F. B 
and up-to-date tables give average composition 
feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertil 
ing constituents, and feeding standards for farm ani- 
mals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of 
actual feeding experiments are here available for your 
own information. It is a book that contains mon 
saving and money-making information for every li 
stock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 pag 
artificial leather, $5. Send money to Successful Farmin 





Morrison. Elaborate 




















4 upler ROTARY ore 


ckhward. Many other exclusive 
features! FREE! Five days trial. 
Weite for details and literature. 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Dept. 36, East Omaha, Nebraska 
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the high point of the roof. A new plate 
should be constructed six or eight inches 
above old plate on south wall. The old 
plate should be left in position and the new 
plates elevated by the attachment of short 
studs set up on the old plate. This will pro- 
vide an opening on the south wall for the 
construction of a slot ventilator. In such a 
ventilator, an adjustable baffle board op- 
erates on the outside of a slot opening to 
control interior temperature and air move- 
ment. Cold air enters and warm air escapes 
thru the one slot opening. All windows are 
kept closed in cooler months. This inex- 
pensive ventilating equipment can be used 
on any type of house—shed type as well as 
converted monitor and two- or three-story 
unit. Plans for the construction of a slot 
ventilator can be secured upon request 
from the Agricultural Extension Service, 
Poultry Department, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 



































Here is an interior view of the baffle venti- 
lator shown in operation above. The notched 
stick drops over a thin metal plate on the 
wall, props hinged board open for fresh air. 
Both escaping warm air and incoming cool air 
travel thru the single long opening. During 
severe cold, open baffle |/g to 1 inch; mod- 
erately cold, 1'4 to 2; cool, 3 to 4 inches 


To get back to the converted monitor, 
the end walls will need to be extended un- 
der the part of the roof that has been 
raised. The same methods of wall and 
ceiling insulation should be used. 

When the semi-monitor house Aas been 
modernized and a slot ventilator installed, 
only two or three windows are needed on 
the south wall of a pen about 24 feet in 
length, and one extra window should be 
put into the south portion of each end of 
the house. The window that was located 
high on the north side of each end should 
be moved so that it is nearer the center of 
the pen. The end windows will then spread 
sunlight directly over the floor during 
early morning and late afternoon. There 
should be two or three windows on the 
north wall to light that side of the house. 

The remodeled house will have less win- 
dow openings than the old house had, yet 
will be better lighted. Double sash will 
prove practical, especially during winter, 
if the inside sash fits tightly and the out- 
side sash fits slightly loose. ‘The windows 
on the south wall should be removed dur- 
ing early summer and the end windows 
removed during the summer period of hot 
nights. Replace the end windows as soon as 
nights become cool and later put the south- 
wall windows into place. 

The improvements suggested here will 
total only a few dollars in materials, and 
any farmer who has ever handled hammer 
and saw can make them himself. But they 
will give the old house a shot in the arm, 
will allow your flock to produce. END 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... Through Chemistry 


M6. u 5. par OFF 








HOW OU PONT SOLVED 


A PROBLEM 10 BENEFIT 


POULTRY RAISERS 


OR nearly 20 years, poultrymen have 
known that Vitamin D is important to 
success in poultry raising—for the sturdy, 
normal growth of chicks—for satisfactory 
egg production from laying and breeding 
flocks without loss of vigor or “laying life.” 


Today this essential nutritional ingredi- 
ent in poultry feeds is efficientiy supplied 
by “Delsterol,” developed by Du Pont 
chemists after 10 years’ research. Du Pont 
experiments showed that an effective 
Vitamin D for poultry was produced when 
certain chemical substances were irradi- 
ated with ultra-violet light. This led to the 
development of a wholly different source 
of Vitamin D—scientifically standardized 
and controlled. 


Defined as ““D’’-Activated Animal Sterol, 
“Delsterol” has many advantages. It has a 
dry carrier and is made entirely from do- 
mestic raw materials. It is more econom- 
ical. It is always uniform in potency, and 
highly concentrated. It does not congeal 
in cold weather, and does not impart “off” 
tastes or odors. And it is always available. 


Developed in peacetime to meet a peace- 
time need, it has aided the poultry industry 
in reaching new high levels of production in 
the present emergency. Poultry feed manu- 
facturers in all sections of the country are 
now using “‘Delsterol.’’ Chemical research 
has supplied a complete solution to an essen- 
tial problem in poultry nutrition. 


This is a good time for poultry growers 
everywhere to look carefully into all the 
factors which contribute to good produc- 
tion and the sound health of the poultry 
flock. If your feed is adequately fortified with 


DU PONT 


“Delsterol,” you have scientific assurance 
that your birds have utmost protection 
against Vitamin D deficiency. 

For further information consult your 
feed manufacturer or dealer, or write to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Department SF-21, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





“I've noticed a difference in my 
birds,” says Leo Berard, owner 
of Riverside Farm, Salem, N. H. 





Mr. Berard, widely known for his practical 
methods in growing breeders, averaged 
210 eggs per hen last year, as against 109 
the previous year. “‘ We have worked for a 
large-bodied bird, full of virility,and capa- 
ble of laying consistently throughout the 
year,” he reports. “‘Since ‘ Delsterol’ was 
added to the feed I use, as the source of 
Vitamin D, I have noticed a difference in 
my birds. Egg size has increased. Texture 
has held up well, too. I think it’s been 
better than ever lately.” 

Write to Du Pont for the complete story 
of Mr. Berard’s success- 
ful solution of many war- 
time problems in poultry 
raising. 



















DELSTEROL 


*DELSTEROL— Du Pont's registered trade mark for its “’D’’-Activated Animal Sterol 
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MAKE YOUR AXE 
LAST LONGER! 


Take care of your axes 
Save steel 
to beat the Axis! 





PETER McLAREN 
Champion Woodchopper, says: 


SHARPEN YOUR AXE THIS WAY— 
Start grind on grindstone with 
om 5! of water from 2 to 3 inches 

ck from cutting edge. Grind to 
—_ hy inch from edge in fan 


eaving reinforcement at 
—.. for culliclent strength. 
ROLL OFF A CONVEX BEVEL THIS WAY > 
as shown in this exact gauge 


and shape of properly ground 
cutting edge. 


<4NOT THIS WAY—Note mistake! 
Ground concave (wron 
way). Not enough strengt 
behind edge. Liable to break! 


GET PETER McLAREN’S “AXE MANUAL” 

—Tells how to make chopping easier, how 

to sharpen an axe properly and to make 

yous axe last longer—10c at your interes 
e, or, enclose 10c to F. Plumb, Inc., 

{820 James St., Phila., Pa. 


LONGER LIFE FOR PLUMB AXES—This tough 
af ay tet axe lasts! It 

can be eas again 
and again—as faras 1'/, inches 
from ori, edge. The test- 
ed hickory handle is per- 
ectly balanced with the 
head for easier chop- 
ing. Owna Plumb 
Axe —for 
life! 
























OTTAWA 
TRACTOR 
DRAG 





OTTAWA MFG.CO., 1023 Forest Ave.,Ottawa,Kans. 





How to Repair and 
Care for Your Traps 


Send for 
FREE 
\ New Guide 


Take good care of your traps! Read about tested 
methods of care and repair in a FREE up-to-the- 
minute folder written by a leading expert ... just 
published by the Animal Trap Company of 
America, makers of famous Oneida Victor Traps. 
Mail the coupon today. 


=-======+ Paste on Penny Postcard *======== 
ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
DEPT. 204, LITITZ, PENNA. Send free copy of ! 
“TRAP TIPS—A Guide to Care and Repair.” ' 
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VICTOR TRAPS 











“Just a Farmhouse” to 
“What a Farmhouse” 


[ Continued from page 34 } 


nings. The reading room opens onto a 
modern portico which harmonizes with 
the architecture of the rest of the house and 
provides a shelter for the family car. 

On the west side where a small kitchen 
and porch had been located, Halverson 
rebuilt almost entirely. Special delight of 
his mother and his two sisters is the new 
nine-by-14 foot kitchen furnished with all- 
steel units. Plenty of light from the big 
double window just above the built-in sink, 
lots of cabinet space, with the range and 
other equipment arranged for greatest 
efficiency, fulfill the requirements for an 
ideal kitchen. 

And that isn’t all. A serving window 
opens off the kitchen into the big dining- 
room; for informal family meals, there’s 
the new seven-by-14-foot dinette connected 
by an archway with the kitchen. Tho lo- 
cated on the north of the house, this dinette 
is one of the lightest, airiest rooms of the 
home. For three windows form a bay- 
window effect on the north and there’s 
another window on the west. 

On the southwest corner of the house, 
where a screened-in porch was located in 
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the old building, Halverson extended the 
space to provide for an entrance slightly 
below the level of the kitchen. That’s 
where the menfolks—and womenfolks, 
too—can shed their muddy overshoes 
without tracking into that spic and span 
kitchen. And in the hallway next to the 
kitchen there’s a convenient clothes closet 
where coats and sweaters can be hung. 
Addition of the back stairs leading to the 
second story in this hall saves steps for the 
whole family. Before remodeling, the only 
entrance to the second floor was the stairs 
on the northeast of the house—a good 
many steps from the kitchen at the oppo- 
site end. 

Upstairs the two bedrooms on the west 
portion of the original house were left the 
same except for minor changes, but else- 
where minor miracles were performed. A 
master bedroom on the east replaces hall- 
way, small bedroom, and storeroom. 

The second-floor addition above the 
kitchen, dinette, and downstairs hall on 
the west of the remodeled home provides 
space for a storeroom, more ample than 
the old one, a completely modern bath- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


INFORMATION CORNER’ 


@ Men! Women! Boys! Girls! You’ll 
find the answer to many of your 
questions and problems here! For 
your use, Successful Farming is offering 
the following attractive, illustrated 
booklets containing interesting, worth- 
while information on many subjects. 
Eac’ is priced at only 12c. In addition, 
plans of objects you can build are 
listed at 10c each. Look this list over 
for those you especially want. Check 
in the space provided. Clip this list 
and mail to Successful Farming, to- 
gether with your name and the correct 
amount in stamps or money order. 
Send for your assortment today. 


12c Booklets 
No. Check Here 
K3 New Ideas for Hand-Made Gifts. .... 


K86 Beautiful Articles You Can 
as. i> ace dale ss kes db % 0040 


K16 How to Make Furnishings for Your 
PE Rahs FEO Ldakssebbeconcedéenas 


K67 Make Your Own Curtains 
GR IDs oe Wines bb ees cectcseys 


K27 How to Write Letters for 
I na os beh phe on oben ess 


K42 Common Errors in English........ 
K83 Self-Instruction in Public Speaking. 


K41 How to Win Friends and Influence 
ES Cac oo. sc aie ale ad nee ome 


K75 Western Songs............-....-+-:- 
K99 Wake Up and Sing (Songbook)....... 
K9 


K6 Patriotic Songs of America........ 


A Short Cut to Piano Playing........ 


K2 Teach Yourself to Play the Guitar... [ 
M34 Interpreting Your Dreams........... 


K37 Learn to Dance the Photo-Foot- 
SN invade ia J 0a 4S 6650 ne 208 per ‘ 


K65 Let Me Tell Your Fortune........... 
K26 Look Eleven Years Younger.......... 


K46 Change Your Weight for 
EER ee rep ey rr re 0 


K 24 Etiquette for Everyday............... [ 
K60 Games for Good Parties............. 


K95 Showers, Announcements, Anni- 
WES b.dib bre oWeb She cis cvduweedeee I 


K81 Practical Instructions for the Home 
PRRs 20 bra old ob 5.0 p 6b or ee gist tose 


K28 Dress Accessories You Can Make.... 
K94 New Ideas for Handmade Rugs...... 
K22 How to Plan Your Wedding.......... 
K88 How to Put on a Play...... 
K50 1500 Useful Phrases........ 


K155 Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor 
CIEL « 4.5 0 Sukie Ue bca¥eeese sea ye< [ 


K113 The Quick Way to Smart Grooming. . 
K121 How to Improve Your Vocabulary. . .. [ 


K172 Effective Phrases for All Occasions... [) 


10c Plans 
Built-in Shower Stall #1................... 
Work-Clothes Closet #1..............50005. 
Deske You Cam Build... .:.........cc0200- 
Revolving Kitchen Cabinet #1............. 
Brooder & Laying House #1................ 
PRS Bey I sas 5 0 6 60K 50 asd bc ve buss 
@ Please be certain your complete name, 
rural route number, city, and state are listed 


when placing your order. For these helps 
write to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2111 Meredith Building Des Moines, lowa 











room which wasn’t provided in the original 
house, linen closet, space for a large stor- 
age chest, and those handy back stairs. 

Features of their remodeled home of 
which the Halversons are particularly 
proud are the draftproof windows (most of 
them four-casement units but others extra- 
large size), several French doors on the 
first floor which also add light and spa- 
ciousness to the house, and the hardwood 
floors on the entire first floor. 


ln DOLLARS and cents, the Halverson’s 
remodeling project cost $2,078, but a mil- 
lion dollars worth of plans went into the 
house before the first shovelful of dirt was 
scooped for the basement. Long before the 
remodeling began, the whole family had 
pored over countless house plans and care- 
fully studied building magazines in order 
to combine the best features of comfort 
and convenience. 

And that’s a guidepost for you. Now’s 
the time for your family to begin the long- 
range planning necessary for the success of 
any building project. What the Halversons 
did, you can do—and there’ll be new im- 
proved materials from which to choose 
after the war is over. You can do it by ear- 
marking your regular purchases of War 
Bonds for the new or remodeled home 
you’re going to build at war’s end. 

You'll be surprised, too, at the start 
you'll be able to make with the $200 al- 
lowed during 12 consecutive months for 
remodeling for the duration. Perhaps 
you'll want to begin by tearing down the 
partition between the living-room and 
front hall, creating one grand, livable 
room big enough to hold the whole family 

ithout crowding. But wherever and 

henever you begin, remember that the 
proof of the building is in the planning. END 


Look Out for Fowl Pox 


Fowl Pox before long is likely to strike a 
severe blow to egg production on many a 
farm thruout the Midwest. This disease 
has grown much more common in recent 

ears, and it is expected to be more preva- 
lent during the coming fall and early 
inter months because of its wide oc- 
currence last year. 

The best time to take measures against 
this disease now is past, because vaccina- 
tion with fowl-pox vaccine is advocated 

hen the birds reach the age of eight to 12 

eeks. Never vaccinate laying pullets with 

e pox vaccine as this will give them a 

tback and interrupt egg production. 

Pigeon-pox vaccine may be used for 

irds in production if the affected birds are 

parated and if good sanitation and hous- 
ig are being followed. The pigeon-pox 
iccine will not throw birds out of pro- 
iction (altho handling may be a deter- 
nt) but it will give only a short immunity. 

Neither pigeon-pox nor fowl-pox vaccine 

generally recommended on a non-con- 
iminated farm. Be sure that the birds have 

wl pox. Symptoms are characteristic 
llowish nodules on the comb, wattles, 
nd ear lobes. The nodules erupt and form 

ibs. On the face alone, scabs are not a 

ire indication, because they may be due 
fighting and mechanical injuries. 
Cheesy patches in the mouth and eyes, 
firmly attached to the tissues beneath 
em, are caused by the same virus which 

‘uses fowl pox. This is sometimes called 

ie wet form of pox, or diphtheria. 

Probably too much reliance has been 

laced on home diagnosis or on untrained 
ultry cullers, buyers, neighbors, and 
hers. Your vet is your best bet, END 








Turn in your 


JUNK 





Your country needs it now 





National Scrap 
Harvest 


Join the other farmers 
in your locality by 
getting all the Junk 
off your farm and 
into the hands of war 
production factories. 
If you are not sure 
just what to do about 
it, get in touch with 
your County War 
Board or your farm 
implement dealer. 











Farmers have already responded gener- 
ously to America’s call for scrap iron 
and other Junk. 

But that is not enough. There still 
remain on the nation’s farms—in fence 
corners and gullies—in weed-grown piles 
—millions of tons of Junk which is not 
doing its part to help win the war. 


Just think — one old plow will 
help make 100 armor-piercing 
projectiles 
—an old pail will make 3 bay- 
onets 


—an old hand cornsheller will 
make three 1-inch shells 


Scrap iron and steel—other metals 
and anything rubber—Manila rope— 
burlap bags—rags—they are all needed 
at once. 





The Junk which you collect is bought 
by industry from scrap dealers at estab- 
lished, government-controlled prices. 


The steel that goes into farm ma- 
chinery is just about the finest quality 
of steel there is. It may be broken and 
rusty but it is just what the war fac- 
tories need for guns, tanks, aircraft 
carriers, submarines and other imple- 
ments of war. Half of the steel for these 
things is made from ore out of our great 
iron mines, which are already working 
to full capacity. The other half must 
come from scrap. 

If you have been keeping old ma- 
chinery for the parts (gears, nuts, bolts) 
it may provide, strip it now of those 
parts and turn in the useless remainder 
for war production. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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ICE CREAM 


the Da ry 


Farmer . 


Getsa “BREAK”! 


When Mrs. Dairy Farmer and the 
kids eat ICE CREAM .. . you, 
Mr. Dairy Farmer, are selling more 
milk and getting a more favorable 
price for it because it’s being sold 
as Ice Cream. 


This year every person in the United 
States will eat more than 11 quarts 
of Ice Cream, which means that the 
Ice Cream Industry will purchase over 
Six Billion pounds of milk from the 
dairy farmers. 


Increased Ice Cream consumption 
(more and more is eaten each year) 
improves the price you receive for all 
your milk. 


Ice Cream is the “Balance Wheel” 
of the Dairy Industry 


e The largest demand for milk for the 
Ice Cream Industry comes during your 
period of greatest production. 


e The Ice Cream Industry aids in price 
stabilization by using FOUR BILLION 
pounds of milk and cream during the 
heaviest milk production months. 


e The Ice Cream Industry uses large quan- 
tities of other farm products, such as: 
Fruits, Nuts, Sugar, Honey, Corn Sugar, 
Eggs, etc. 

e The Ice Cream Industry pays favorable 
prices for the milk it buys from the dairy 
jarmer. 


e The National Nutrition Program calls 
for the use of an abundance of milk 
products and fruits in the diet of the 
nation. 


e Ice Cream is a nutritious dairy food. 
More than One and One-Half Billion 
Quarts will be eaten this year. 


e@ Send for Free Booklet, “Ice Cream In- 
dustry and The Dairy War Economy”’— 
Write 1102 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 





High Cost of Dairy 


[ Continued from page 36 | 


quarters. An animal with a well-balanced 
udder, free from any signs of hardness or 
caking, is usually mastitis-free. 

The buyer should make it a special point 
to be present at milking time, or, better 
still, milk the cow himself if he wants more 
complete assurance that the cows he buys 
will have a sound udder and no mastitis. 
Dishonest sellers can sometimes hide udder 
infections by regulated milking to balance 
up the light quarters with the rest of the 
udder. But that temporary camouflage is 
gone alter milking. 

A cow that milks too freely and too 
easily is always dangerous, because that 
situation means that the small muscles 
which close the teat openings are week. 
Thus, infection can easily get into the 
mammary system. Incidentally, since mas- 
titis is an udder infection rarely acquired 
by heifers not yet freshened, such heifers 
are generally a safe buy as far as mastitis 
goes. 


One tip from professional buyers, which 
every good farmer knows, is: Ask for 
records of ancestry and production. A 
second rule, less well known but quite 
commonly followed, is this: Examine the 
animal thoroly and carefully before you 
buy. Often it pays to have a veterinarian 


do the examining, but the buyer himself 


can make some simple tests. He can look 
at the mouth and teeth and examine the 
udder carefully, making sure that there are 
no sores or lesions there. He should also 
request the results of any disease tests 
which have -previously been made. The 
third rule was handed down by the horse- 
traders of a century ago, but it applies to 
dairy cattle just as well: Watch the animal 
walk. If the walk is lively, the animal is 
usually healthy. If the walk is dull, so is 
the animal. If the walk is overly energetic, 
chances are the cow will be nervous, 
breachy, or temperamental. 

Now for a dairyman’s rule: Be there 
when the cow is milked—or, better still, 
milk her yourself. Bad habits show up at 
milking time, and so do some udder ail- 
ments. 

Here’s a final suggestion: Look the cow 
over for indications of her “character.” 
Any farmer who has handled a dairy herd 
knows that cows, like humans, have differ- 
ent characters and different characteristics. 
Some cows look and act intelligent, others 
look dull, and still others look obstinate, 
nervous, or ill-tempered. 

If any set of rules helps you buy cows 
shrewdly and wisely, then that’s a good 
way to hold down the cost of herd replace- 
ments. But solving the problem by raising 
your own replacements has its good points. 

For one thing, if you replace your milk- 
ing string from the herd of calves and 
heifers raised on your own farm, there’s no 
danger of bringing outside diseases into 
the herd. You can also make sure that all 
heifers are well grown when they freshen. 

Experiments show that too early fresh- 
ening cuts a heifer’s life and reduces her 
lifetime production. The best age for 
freshening is from two to-two and one-half 
years, and often cows brought in from out- 
side the herd have been bred too early. 

Raising animals at home gives a dairy- 
man a chance to study his animals from 
the start. He can learn their strong points 
and weaknesses, and he can begin training 
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TO MAINTAIN HEALTHY 
UDDER AND TEATS 


...and the way to do it is to use this clean; 


pleasant ointment that spreads with just 
the right firmness, penetrates and “stays 
put” with antiseptic-on-contact protec- 
tion. Insist on genuine Bag Balm; beware 
of imitations with similar-sounding names. 


At feed, drug and 
&eneral stores, or 
postpaid. 


DAIRY ASSN. CO., Inc. 
Dept. 7-s 


Lyndonville, Vt. (3 
(Jum 


BARN PLAN 
| NEEDED IN THIS 


Exactly the farm 
building plan you 

need, now or later, 

is in this book. 

Don’t fail to send 

today for your 

copy, because it 

brings you over 

300 plans for every 

type from big 

barns to little Sem 
brooders, de- 

signed by men who know from experience 
what farm buildings must provide. 

64 pages packed full of practical ideas 
for housing live stock, poultry, crops, ma- 
chinery, etc., and including attractive farm 
homes. It’s a mighty handy “‘tool’’ to 
have around 

Helps you save money on material; tells 
how to know seasoned lumber; why Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine gives you a lot of extra 
value for your building dollar. 

Complete blueprints are available right 
from the retail lumber dealer from whom 
you buy your materials. Send coupon to- 
day and the postman will bring your copy. 


f————TEAR OFF AND MAIi-———-~ 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
4211 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

Enclosed find 10 cents for my copy of “Success- 
ful Farm Buildings.” 
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them early. Young calves, like young 
people, can be educated. Mature cows, 
like mature pe -ople, are hard to change. 

Then there’s a final advantage. The 
man who raises his own calves doesn’t find 
himself forced to buy replacements on a 
boom-price market to fill his herd. 

The bad point of home-grown replace- 
ments was mentioned before: the fact that 
too few calves turn out to be what a dairy- 
man needs in building his herd. That 
makes the process expensive. But with a 
little care the farmer can answer this ob- 
jection by cutting the death rate in his calf 
herd and at the same time making sure 
that more of his calves are good calves. 

The first step is to study pedigree and 
production in planning the herd-building 
program. Usually a dairyman can’t afford 
to make expensive changes to improve the 
cows in his herd. But he can raise the qual- 
ity of calves by making one simple change 

the use of an improved bull. Artificial 
insemination helps here, by making the 
services of a really superior sire available 
to even the smallest herds. Inbreeding is a 
danger in any herd, because, continual 
mixing of the same bloodlines brings out 
and emphasizes all the weak points of the 
herd. But artificial insemination helps 
again by allowing frequent changes in 
sires and in bloodlines. 


Tue final step in cutting the cost of 
home-grown herd replacements is to cut 
the death rate in the calf herd. One pre- 
caution, now almost a custom, is disinfect- 
ing the navels of newborn calves to insure 
against infectious diseases which once took 
a great death toll. Another disastrous calf 
ailment, scours, is being stopped by better 
dairy feeding, for scientists have shown 
that whole milk, shark-liver oil, green 
feeds, or other vitamin-bearing foods are 
important in preventing or curing scours. 

Other diseases can cut into the dairy 
herd, too, and the dairyman’s best insur- 
ance is to learn the signs and treatments for 
all common herd diseases. Where some un- 
distinguishable ailment appears, wise 
farmers do not hesitate to call a veterinar- 
ian. It’s cheaper in the long run. 

All of these suggestions are aimed to 
help cut the cost of keeping the herd at an 
efficient size and high quality. Whether 
the dairyman buys or raises his own re- 
placements, he finds that he is dealing 
with dairying’s biggest problem, END 
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“His mother was frightened by John L. Lewis 
a couple of months before he was born” 





WHY YOU NEED AN 


Ko 





CUTS FOOD COSTS: By doing more butchering 


at home ... and by being careful to use leftovers from 


for both. 





each meal, you can hedge against higher food prices, An 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat and Food Chopper is indispensable 


RETAINS NOURISHMENT AND FLAVOR: 
Ordinary food choppers squeeze and mash out the natural 
juices, removing one of the greatest sources of nourish- 
ment and flavor. In an 


“ENTERPRISE” the razor-sharp 


action of the steel knife and plate cuts the food into small 
cubes that retain flavor-giving, nutritious juices. 


HELPS RELIEVE FOOD SHORTAGE: By prepar- 
ing and preserving more meat and food at home, you not 
only save money and have better-tasting food, but you help 
relieve the burden on food-processing plants already taxed 





“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer- 
Fruit-Lard Press 
as especially impor- 
tant in these times of 
shortage for making 
lard. It bas dozens 
of other handy uses, 
too, that save you 
time and money the 
year ‘round, 


to capacity, as well as overloaded transportation facilities, 


DO THIS TODAY: If you have an “ENTERPRISE” 
Chopper, ask your hardware dealer to check it and replace 
all worn parts. If you do not, make a special point 
to get one from him now. You'll find it worth the 
cost many times over. 
Write for FREE Booklet “3 IMPORTANT STEPS 
TO GOOD SAUSAGE,” Address Dept. 205, 


NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 


3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S. A. 








Rooks—Dairy Science, by W. E. Petersen. Deals 
in general with the entire dairy industry, and with 
respect to production problems, deals very specifi- 
cally. Illustrated, 680 pages, cloth, $3.50. Send 
money to Successf 






NEW, COOLER 
Easy Ru WING 


cow 
CLIPPER 


World-Famous 4 @_¥, sa 


STEWART CLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of the world’s clipper users own and 
PRE FER S STEWART clippers. New anti-friction 
tension control assures perfect tension between 
lades for cooler, lighter running —faster, easier 
clipping. Makes blades stay sharp longer. The most 
werful clipper of its kind ever made. Lasts 
onger. Fan-cooled, ball-bearing motor exclusive 
Stewart design. Completely insulated in the special 
EASY-GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The 
finest, most enduring clipper ev er made for cows, horses, 
dogs, mules, etc. A $25.00 value for only $21.95 complete, 
Sti ehitly higher West of Denver. 100-120 volts. Special 
voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s. Send for FREE 
Catal of Stewart electric and hand-power Clipping 
and Shearing machines. Made and guaranteed by 
Chicago Fiexible Shaft Company, Dept. 95, 5600 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois, Over Half a Century 
Making Quality Products. 
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It Will Pay You to read ¢ arefully about the products 
and services Succ« lF arming advertisers have developed 
and are offering to you. 


How to relieve LAMENESS due to 
PUFFS, STRAINS, SWELLINGS 


and keep horse 
at work 


The best way to 
keep bruises, puffs, 
strains and swell- 
ings from causing 
long, expensive ‘‘lay 
ups”’ is to attend to 
them right away. 
For over 40 years 
many leading vet- 
erinaries have used 
Absorbine to help 
prevent such congestive troubles from becom- 
ing permanent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. By speeding 
blood flow toinjury, it helps carry off congestion. 
Often swelling is relieved in a few hours. 
Absorbine costs $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. When Absorbine works to clear up 
injury, as it has on many others, you will agree 
Absorbine is worth many times its cost. At all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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OUR ARMED SERVICES COME FIRST IN 





TOWER'’S 


FISH BRAND SLICKERS 
SUITS and HATS 
production schedule for the duration. 


We are striving also to produce a limited quantity of the 
famous oiled waterproofs for the American farmer and work- 
ingman on the home front. If your Dealer cannot supply you 
write us direct and we may be able to cooperate with you. 
When Victory is attained by our gallant forces we hope to 
again meet your requirements as we have for over 106 years. 





Write for our special Folder D1 
“PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER’ 


Famous for Over 106 Years 


“The Old Salt’ will give you valuable tips 


on how to make your waterproof last longer. 
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RID YOUR HOGS of large round 
worms now! 
They'll do better! 

Get genuine Dr. Salsbury’s HOG WORM 
OIL at Hatcheries, Drug and Feed Stores. 
For herd treatment mix in feed (slop, bran, 
or oats) ; for individual treatment give with 
dose syringe. 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


The Name—DR. SALSBURY—Is Your 
Assurance of Satisfaction 













| BET YOUR U.S. ROYAL 


BOOTS AGAINST THE AXIS 
TAKE CARE OF THEM THIS WAY 


Keep them free from oils and acids. Keep them 
free from wrinkles. Keep them in a cool, 
dark place. Keep them off sharp hooks. 
Don’t buy new boots if the old ones 
are still waterproof. When you must, 
get “U.S.” Conservation Quality, war- 


time waterproof protection made 
by the makers of 


U.S. ROYAL 
TEMPERED RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from pa: 


Nehru, Indian Congress leaders, an 


brought a crisis which no statesman or 


group of statesmen has yet been abi 
alleviate. 

Comments of individuals interview: 
the poll indicate the wide divergence o| 
opinion on the subject of Indian indepx 
ence. Says a woman from Miami Cou 
Kansas: “‘England is fighting for freedon 
for the world, so she should grant freedom 
to India.” 

On the opposite side of the questio: 
the Highland County, Ohio, man whose 
opinion of the Indian people is: “‘Uncivi- 
lized, not capable altogether of ruling 
themselves.” 


Question 3: Do you think the draft is being 
handled fairly in your (this) community? 


The Answer: 

Yes No 
All Farmers 75% 25% 
Midwest Farmers 74 26 
Other Farmers 77 23 


Ever since local draft boards were ap- 
pointed to serve without pay following the 
first draft registration Oct. 16, 1940, there 
have been the inevitable complaint 
partiality and discrimination. But when it 
comes down to brass tacks, the majority of 
American farmers are satisfied with the 
conduct of their individual draft boards. 

From the 25 percent who feel that the 
draft is not being handled fairly in their 
communities, complaints .range from the 
charge of “‘too much politics” to “‘should 
not take men off the farms.”’ A Switzer- 
land County, Indiana, man goes still fur- 
ther in commenting: ““They are deferring 
others and taking farm boys.” In Phillips 
County, Kansas, a 41-year-old farmer be- 
lieves his board is “not looking into each 
case of draftee.”’ END 


Cover Story 


[ Continued from page 7 


ducers, and good health. The average 
fleece weight was increased from 71% to 14 
pounds by this method. There are now 125 
ewes in the flock. The hogs consist of 20 
crossbred brood sows. The dairy herd is 
made up of 24 good cows, assembled by 
the boys. Some 800 laying hens make up 
the flock, which for 12 years has produced 
eggs for the best restaurants in Columbus 
This part of the business is operated by 
Mrs. Van Fossen, the other member 
this farm partnership. 

The biggest enterprise is the production 
of field seeds. During this growing season 
243 acres of land owned or controlled by 
the Van Fossens produced crops for certi- 
fication thru the Ohio Seed Improvement 
Association. They consisted of corn 
brids, Thorne wheat, Columbia oats, three 
varieties of soybeans, winter barley, timo- 
thy, Mammoth and medium red clover. 
Ladino white clover occupies 21 acres, on 
which livestock pasture and seed are pro- 
duced in a co-operative study with the 
Ohio experiment station. 

Farm operations are done on a strictly 
partnership basis, in which Mr. and Mrs 
Van Fossen provide the financing and Mrs 
Van Fossen keeps books. Each of the 
boys receives a monthly salary, plus one- 
fifth of the net profits. They also receive 
milk, eggs, and meat from the farm opera- 
tions—no small advantage. 
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\ll members of the family are interested 
in activities, the purpose of which is general 
community improvement. For Mr. Van 
Fossen these have included a wide range of 
offices such as township trustee, school- 
board member, and officer of the church. 
He is also a member in the Licking County 
Livestock Producers’ Association, the Se- 
lective Service Board, and the Ohio Seed 
Improvement Association, on some of 
which he serves as an officer. He is a mem- 
ber of Ohio’s 100-Bushel Corn Club. For 
four years he was president of the Ohio 
Hybrid Seed Corn Producers, a co-opera- 
tive organization that produces founda- 
tion seed stocks made available from the 
experiment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He also has 
served as the first and only manager of this 
organization. All plant breeding work 
interests him. 

Mrs. Van Fossen is a musician who has 
played the piano in the local church for 15 
years, is faithful at choir practice. The 
sons are members of the church, Grange, 
and Agrarian Club. The Van Fossens’ 
hobby is travel. During their busy years 
they have managed to visit 41 states, Mexi- 
co, and Canada. Their home is a delight- 
ful place where everyone likes to visit, and 
their advice is sound and eagerly sought in 
the community.—Kirk Fox 


What’s New in Farming 


[ Continued from page 8 | 


fertility sufficient to produce crops resis- 
tant to the insect follow: (1) Test soils for 
acidity and apply limestone where needed. 
(2) Supply adequate amounts of organic 
matter and nitrogen thru the judicial use 
of legumes, crop residues, and animal ma- 
nures. (3) Test soils for phosphorus and 
apply 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of rock phos- 
phate to the acre when needed. Super- 
phosphates containing phosphorus in a 
more available form may be used in smaller 
amounts and applied more frequently. (4) 
Determine potassium deficiencies by soil 
tests and plant-symptom diagnosis. Cor- 
rect deficiencies by conservation of crop 
residues and applications of muriate of 
potash. 


Alfalfa Silage. Alfalfa silage compared 
favorably with both corn silage and alfalfa 
hay when each constituted the major 
roughage portion of the ration, in recent 
cattle-feeding studies at the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 











“I could yell out a warning, but if he tangles 
with my wife it's his own darn fault!" 





U. S. Gov’t Urges— Plant 





New Fruit Triumphs 


Extra 


Quick-Bearing Fruit Trees NOW! 


iaieaiiegll 
Size 


wiz, From “Baby Trees’ 


Crossbreeding and Extra Heavy Whole Root System Secret Grafting Method save years of waiting 


Amazine new improvements in or- 
dinary fruits now offer thrilling suc- 
cess to even inexperienced wers. 
More luscious, more beautifully col- 
ored, bigger fruit is now oer to 
raise than the ordinary kinds be- 
cause the plant wizards, Burbank 
and Stark, have developed more 
vigorous, more delicious varieties. 


Varieties that gain a year 


Many are so superior that they 
have been awarded U. S. Patents 
and Trade-Marks—as much better 
than the ordinary varieties as Prize- 
Winning Cattle are better than 
scrubs. Varieties bred and selected 
to bear years younger—even one 
year gained will pay for trees. Vari- 
eties of amazing size, bearing more 
bushels per tree —exclusive varieties, 
propagated only by Stark true to 
strain from the original parents so 
all their wonders are retained. 
Trees are given years head start 
by our Extra Heavy, Whole Root 
Secret Grafting Method, using the 


We Stand '4 the Cost 
of tree collections to encourage Victory Planting. Fallis best time 


= 


+ 


complete root system of the seed- 
ling —not just one piece of root. 
Each tree “fattened” with rich 
plant food before digging to avoid 
set-back at transplanting. Six in- 
spections assure cream-o Ob-the- -cr 
trees—sound in roots, trunk, bar 
end | health! No “runts” from Stark. 
Glorious Big 
(Over a Foot Long) 

Thousands report thrilling success 
with New Stark-Burbank Prize 
Varieties pictured in life- aq in the 
big, new 72-page catalog. Coupon 
brings Deluxe edition— while . oo 
last. Also valuable information on . . 
Family Fruit Gardens and home , Stark Geiden 
| and beautifying your ?°'™* AP»le 
home with gorgeous new develop- E 
ments in shrubs and roses. Send to- ‘trade 

day as this Fall is best time to plant ™«rk) 
nearly everywhere, and gain a year. 


STARK Nurseries 


Box P-12, Louisiana, Missouri 
Largest in World—Oldest in America 












MEN and WOMEN te sell spare 
time, liberal commissions, win fine prizes 
Real money—spare time or full time, 
healthful outdoor work—selling your 
share of 5 million orchards urged by U. 8. Govt. 
to make up big Fruit Tree shortage revealed by 
last census. No investment. No experience. Free 
outfit, O. E. Griffin made $240.01 in month. 
Get started now! Mail Coupon! 


* 














Montearly and 
Montiate cherries 


Matt Coupor VOWS 





STARK Warseries & Orchards Co.,Box P-12, Leaisiana, Me, SF-11-42 | 
Send me FREE big, new Deluxe Prize Fruit Book 
and Special }4 Price Victgry offer. | 
ERG POR. 6 600. cs pcrcdes NE eee | 
(number) (Rind) 

SERELTEU Ue eee eee 

A Re eee re Se 

Se Mss cases cok hove ... State... . | 


7 0 Check here if interested in liberal weekly income | 
~_pian for r selling S Stark t trees, spare time 








Books—Judging Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb. With every farm youngster and every other farm 
family member on livestock farm vitally interested in this business of judging farm animals, this is a 
bvok that will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of real information on every phase of judging 


all types of beef and dairy cattle, horses, mul 


es, jacks, mutton and wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, 


and so on. Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. Send 


money to Successful Farming. 











Mr. Trapper! THIS SEASON 
BE YOUR OWN “DEALER!” 







Chi 


Sell Your Furs DIRECT through Sears-Roebuck—and 
Pocket the FULL Top Prices for Yourself! New FREE 
Book Tells You How! Send for Your Copy Today! 


This season don't let someone else be the one who sells your furs 
for TOP market prices. Decide now to pocket their FULL cash 
value for yourself —through Sears-Roebuck's direct marketing 
method ! Thousands upon thousands of wise trappers have found 
it pays twoways toship to Seats—first, you get higher pricesfor 
your pelts ; and second, you may land a big extra-cashaward for 
careful pelt handling !Sears 14th National Fur Show offers 942 
awards totalling $7 ,590.00—including 918 daily awards—and 
$1,000.00 First Award ! Valuable, new “Tips to Trappers”’ book 
explains all. Mail coupon now for your FREE copy! 


SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 


icago— 
Dallas— Kansas City—Seattie 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers,"’ also fur shipping tags. 


IN oS 6 edn cee eceve see 
Ee Tas Sinde State 


Se Geant ee e2@ae ee eeneeeeeeaoeoauese sg 


Mail to point below nearest to you: 


Philadelphia—Memphis 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 
(no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, for complete information 


== Farmer's Trading Center === 


livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight Classifie; 
















Every 
lover of 
should have a copy of it 


farmer, 
horseflesh 
This amaz- 
ing book tells all about my course on 
how to know horses—how to break 
them—how to train them—how to 
make money as a master horseman 








every 












TATTOO B-127..Born 5-4-42 


A nice individual and ready to ship. 
SIRE: Primrose Blonde Laddie, 354588. 
4 Star, Silver Medal and Tested. 
DAM: Tessie of Timber View, 1106724. 
eg. of Merit 663.2 Ibs. fat in 
365 days, at age of 5 yrs., 2 mos. 
WRITE US ABOUT THIS GOOD CALF. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


Des Moines, lowa 





LEARN ABOUT JERSEYS 


You owe it to yourself to know why Jerseys are the 





The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-S. West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


most talked of breed in America. A|| 
Bull Calves are registered under Se- 
lective Registration, with a production 
bred pedigree guaranteed. Write fo, 
"Jersey Facts." 


























| 
Write for it today—F REE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding without cost to ee as i 
you. If you are interested in Gaiting AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE Naturally hornless, hardy, quick 
and Riding the saddle horse, check here 0 De it . - ; 
today—now. You'll never regret i. PERFECT UDDERS--IDEAL TYPE--BEST OF GRAZERS rr 
Write for literature or names of breeders with heavy oN 
peeing Mar Ss a ole producing 4° milk stock for sale. POLLED HEREFORD ASS’N 
—_ Se AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N 752 Old Colony Bids. Des Moines, tows 
| 15 Center Street randon, Vermont | 
| 





FILM FINISHING 


Send Personas Photo Christmas Cards 
this year! ... ! Made From Your Favorite 
Negative. Delight your friends at home 
—the boys and girls in the service— 
everybody—with an individual greeting 
card that really represents you and 
yours. Appropriate greetings on card. 
Sample card and list of low prices if you 
will send us your negative and 7c for 
handling. Finerfotos means Finer Serv- 
ice. Finerfotos, Box 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good negative. Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray’s Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 
Fast Photo Mill Service! No Delay! 
Eight-exposure roll developed, printed and 
coupes, for your choice of two beautiful 

7 double weight professional enlarge- 
me cae. one tinted enlargement, or eight 
reprints for 25c coin. Highest Quality 
guaranteed. Mailing envelopes on request. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
Minn 





Finer Finishing Specials 25cs Eight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative. 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel! finish. Superior quality since 1898 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bidg., 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-l, Janesville, Wis. 

Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin 


Roll Developed—Three Beautiful en- 
largements, 16 neverfade prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 3c. Fastest service, finest quality 
guaranteed Dick's Photo, Louisville, Ky. 














Roll Developed, ‘Eight Snappy 4x6 En- 
largements, or Sixteen Sparkling Prints 
25¢. Crystal Studios, Box 159-A, Rush- 
ford, Minn. 


Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791LE, Boston, Mass. 


Sucesceel Christmas Cards, with en- 
velopes, from your film, 60c per doz., trial 
4 alike 25c. Rolls developed two sets pic- 
tures 25c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, 
Iowa. 








Beautiful Personal Christmas Cards 
from your favorite negatives, Original, 
Inexpensive—send snapshot negative and 
5c for sample. Cut Rate Reprint Service, 
Box 833- D, La Crosse, Wis. 


Two Sets of * “Deckledge’ * Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
oe. 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Lowa. 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive “Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty_ premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Extra "1 Prints for your frie nds with 
eac . Ss ee xposure roll developed, 25c. Dept. 
8 Photo, L a Crosse, Wi 








Sisteca Prints or eight prints and two 
enlargements with roll 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Ace Photo Service, Box 265-K Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing— 
any size 6 or 8 ex porte roll developed and 
rinted for only 25c. The Fox Company 
Vorld’s Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept. 
SF, San Antonio, Texas. 


16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free “Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-1135, Des Moines 





Towa. 














Beautiful Christmas Cards ; with en- 
velopes, from your film, 4 alike 25c, per 
doz. 60c. Rolls developed, two prints each 
exposure, 25c. Jones Studios, Daven- 
port, Iowa. ‘“‘Where The West Begins.” 


LIVESTOCK 


For Greater Efficiency in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All 
allied nations urgently need all milk and 
meat United States can produce. Great 
opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of 
all milk breeds. Free literature on request. 
Read Milking Shorthorn Journa!. Trial 
subscription six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept 
Q-5, 7 Dexter Park Ave , Chicago, Illinois. 
Make More Money With Berkshires, 
the hog that took every prize in the carlot 
show at the last International. Superior for 
crossing or grading up herds. Boars and 
gilts of approved quality now available in 
Association graded herds. Write for new 
booklet and list of classified herds near you. 
American Berkshire Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


*‘How To Break And Train Horses’’— 
A book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free: no obligation. Simply 
address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 2011, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do... you can tool 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs from prize 
winning stock. T he growthy well balanced 
type at farmers’ prices. Freeland Warner, 
Geneva, Ohio. 











Make More Money with hogs. Monthly 
all-breed magazine tells how. Send dollar 
for year’s subscription. Hog Breeder, 
Stockyards, Chicago. 





An Investment that really pays divi- 
dends is Shropshire sheep. Ask for free 
printed matter. American Shropshire 
Registry Association, LaFayette, Indiana. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Ww atertown, Wis. 
America’sL eadingL livestock Magazine. 
Serves entire industry. $1.00 a year. Trial: 
6-months 50c. Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 
Sf., Spencer, Indiana. 

















EMPLOYMENT 


Immediate Opening. Manager of large, 
well known feed company must appoint 
several reliable men to fill vacancies. Good 
yaying work in states including Ohio and 
Vestward. Farm experience or any kind of 
sales experience helpful. Render service 
and do sales work. Car necessary. Pleasant, 
steady work. Send only name and address 
for personal interview to K-123, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines. 


Aenastnd “Profits With Free Outfit. 
Country wild about growing fruit trees! 
Sell farmers, victory-gardeners, suburban- 
ites, others. Sensational earnings right 
now. Spare or full time. Oldest, biggest 
nursery. Write quick. Stark, Dept. C-106, 
Louisiana, | Missouri. 





Men And Women Wanted! | ull or pare 
time. We help you get started on Rawleig 
Route of 800 families. Large sales 9 
big -— Write Rawleigh's, Dept. K-180- 
SHW, Freeport, Ill 


Reliable Men or Women wanted to call 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 in a 
week Experience unnecessary Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 602, Freeport, 
Illinois 


Magic Shopping Bag. Sells like wild. 
Magically turns purse into roomy shopping 
bag. Handy, compact. Samples sent on 
trial. Kristee 122, Akron, Ohio. 


Worm Expeller Free with V i-Tonie 
Famous Mineralized Yeast Feed. Send 
for feeding formulas. Salesmen wanted. 
Write Midwest Mineral Company, Green- 
wood, Indiana. 





Easy, quick profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medicines 
and Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, Dept. 
CL, Memphis, Tenn 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
sooklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-10, Chicago. 





Yarns: All wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled 
quality. Free samples and directions. Buy 
direct. Save Money. Bartlett Yarn Mills, 
Box-K, Harmony, Maine. 


Beautiful Hosiery (Economical) 45c 
(3 pairs—8$1.25). Loveliness—Sheerness— 
Wear-Resisting. Two Fulfashioned—$1.45. 
Dependable-Satisfying ‘‘Direx’’ SC346W. 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 

**Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn. 


OLD MONEY—GOLD 
WANTED 


We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents, 
Old Money. Send 10¢ today for 1942 
catalogue of prices. We pay for all wanted 
v. S. Coins. American Rare Coin Co., 
Dept. 14 Transportation Bldg., 





Chicago. 





Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250A, Colum- 
bia, Mo.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information. $1 yearly—intro- 
ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 




















HYBRID CORN 


Look! Free Hybrid Corn Cnentes. 
Latest Funk G Hybrids described; ears 
shown actual size, full color; growing char- 
acteristics, resistance to insects, disease 
and drouth given. Select your next season 
hybrids now. Grow more corn with Funk 
G Hybrids. Get catalog, prices from Funk 
Bros. Seed Company, Box 8S, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


For High Yield Buy Kelly’s Hybrids. 
34 years producing high yielding seed corn. 











Price 50 to $7.75 bu. Write for catalog. 
Agents wanted. Ke lly Seed Co., Peoria, 
Illinois. 





FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


Grass Seed: Hardy, northern grown 
Brome Grass Seed at $11.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Crested Wheat Grass Seed at $9.00 per 100 
Ibs. for No. 1 recleaned heavy seed. Oscar 
H. Will & Co., Bismarck, North Dakota. 








Thin- shell Black Walnuts Rapid 
growers, beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. 
Nuts large, easily cracked. Catalog free. 
Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 


EDUCATION 


Correspondence Courses and education- 
al books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. 
Exchahged. All subjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain c atalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, Dept. L-233, 500 
Sherman, Chicago. 











Be An Auctioneer—aA Pleasant, Profit- 
able Occupation. Send for free catalog and 
How to eceive Home Study Course. 
Address Fred Reppert School of Axction- 
eering, Box 18, Decatur, Indiana. 





FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates 
Send for Booklet No. 27 Address R. § 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stocked and Equipped Money- Maker 
—154 Acres in New York, 100 tillabk 
creek pasture; handy depot town d 
8-room dwelling, basement barn, 
etc; $5000 including 16 cows, 4 
stock, team, hog, hens, machinery, « 
terms; page 37 Big Catalog, Write 
Free Copy. Strout Realty, 7-WT §& 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 

















Farms, Ranches. All kinds, sizes Ir 
Milwaukee Road areas of Washin 
Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, Upper Wi is 


consin and Michigan. Some Corn Belt 
states. Low prices, easy terms. Outlook 
bright. Real opportunities. Free informa- 
tion. Tell kind of farming and locat 
preferred. Write R. W. Reynolds, 
Union Station, Chicago, II. 








Unusual Farm Buys at low prices st 
available in Nebraska and So. Dakots 
Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today specifying 
location. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 








Good Farm Bargains. Washingt 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oreg 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, fay 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing farms for sale. Specify state 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St 
Paul, Minn. 











Farm Land—Stock Ranches for Salk 
Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, Idah¢ 
Washington, Oregon. For details write 
. B sy Dept. 1129, Great Northert 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Canada Lands—Free Information 
New Homes—Fertile soil—tfuture securit 
Canadian National Railways, Dept. N 
335 Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 


HUNTERS — TRAPPERS 





Tanning—Fine Furs. Your green hides 
and skins never had a higher finished furs 
value than now. Don't wait! Ship your 
hides and pelts immediately to Cownies 
We will acknowledge shipment and send 
you style sheet and full information on our 
lifetime, natural tanning. Also the beaut) 
ful, warm, stylish fur coats, jacquetts 
scarfs, robes, rugs we make at our mone 
saving prices. No need paying current 
high ready-finished prices for furs — 
you have the skins to make them. 35 } 
experience—100 satisfaction guaran teed. 
If not ready to ship now, write us kind ¢ 
skins you will have and get style sheet 
rices, etc. Cownie Tanning Company, f 
Market St., Des Moines, lowa 
Fur-Fish-Game is just the month 
magazine you have been looking for 
Edited by A. V. Harding, an ardent hunter 
fisherman and trapper, who sees that its 64 
pages are chocked full of interesting artic les 
illustrated with actual photos on Hunting, 
Trapping, Fishing, Dogs, F f, 
Raw Fur Markets, Que stion Box, et 
Edited by well known men such as Lincoln 
Robinson, Dailey and Decker. Price 15c 4 
copy or si 80 a year on newsstand. Speci 
offer 6 months only 50c. To obtain offer 
clip ad and send with name and remitta 
(stamps acceptable) to Fur-Fish-Game 
176 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 

















Foxes—Nine in one day. Trap the slyest 
fox and all furbearers. Particulars free 
euerqueese. Write Ed. Estabrook, Pitt® 
field, 

Ferrets For Sale. Free your pls ace of rat 
with our Ferrets. Literature and Prices ‘ 
request. Henry Hainline, Creston, low4 
Trap Fox or Coyote; on bare ground 
deep snow. Write for free illustrated circv- 
lar. F. Q. Bunch, Welch, Minn. 

















Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised in th 
classified section. 
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SEA PROTEINS, MINERALS, 
VITAMINS CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR PORK PROFITS 

If you are growing hogs on grain 
alone, you can DOUBLE the SAL- 
ABLE PORK you get from your 
grains by using a ManAmar Hog 
Supplement. 

If your present feed does not con- 
tain ManAmar, it will pay you to 
arrange a Pen against Pen Test. See 
‘whataw hale of a difference ManA- 
mar makes. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“Satisfaction or your money back” 
is our guarantee if you make a Pen 
against Pen Test of an approved 
ManAmar Feed against your pres- 
ent feed. See your ManAmar dealer 
or write us for complete details. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. Dept. S. F. 


608 S. Dearborn St., 


WHITE LEGHORNS, 
WHITE ROCKS or HYBRIDS 


Trapnest, Pedigree or R. 0. P. Sired Blood. (Catalog Free) 


Select Pullets Per 100 | Extra Select Pullets 
4 Wks. old ... $23.00 | 4 Wks. old... $26.00 
Range Size... . 44.00 | Range Size ... 48.00 
Day old...«.. 16.00) Day old...... 18.00 


RUCKER’S IMPERIAL BREEDING FARM, Dept. 65, Ottumwa, lowa 


R aa MUSIC 


LESSONS/e 
















































Chicago, Illinois 
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¢ today for FREE LESSONS and FREE CATA: 





Th A any inquiry 
S3rd St. 
Dept. Fra N, Chicago, tt. 


MTIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 






COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT ANI 
Combination Hunting Hounds—shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNE Paducah, Kentuck 












MORE PORK FARMERS 







3 Big Solve Your Electrical Farm 
a Problems. Save Equipment. 


4 Save Money. Get These . . . 


ELECTRICAL BOOKS 


3 AMAZING VOLUMES 
FREE 7 DAY TRIAL 


AUTHORITATIVE, Prac- 
tical, Written in easy to 
“understand language. 

Prepared by experts. Used 
regularly on the job by 
hundreds of Farmers, Elec- 
tricians, service men, radio 
men, air cadets, students, 
maintenance men, etc. 
EASY. COMPLETE. Cov- 
MAKE MONEY! ers everything Electrical: 
Learn toinstall farm light- ag Bae ad ao 
ing, repair motors, tractor electronics, automotive elec- 
ignition, milkers,etc.Save tricity, refrigeration, etc., 
money, make extra cash ¢te. Answers your electrical 


Sek wiltitins wits Se quickly, clearly, 
KNOW ‘Eb ors When you completely Also includes 
i Llectricity. 


Radio, sepevisten. £ 4 
Subject clearly indexe 

FREE! 1 YR. COUNSEL 

ACT NOW and receive 


SEE THEM RISK FREE 
Certificate entitling you to 


You don't have to risk a 
year of Personal Consul- 


penny. To get your set 
promptly, just mail coupon 

tant Service on any elec- Examine books 7 days risk 

trical problem FREE, free. Mail cou PR ma now. 

ste dai LIMITED OFFEI 

Pee eee ee eee 

C. LEWIS. Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
306 South Paulina Street, Dept.82-H9, Chicago, Ml. 

Send me the big Coyne Electrical Reference and Instruction 
Encyclopedia. Within 7 days after receiving the books 
either return them or send you $3, and $3 a month until adver 
tised price of $12.00 is paid, We pay the shipping charges 








x ll in. 2000 subjects 
fictaa Over 2000 pictures 
diagrams, Handsome Red 
and Gold binding. 














NAME. 
ANDRESS 


CITY STATE 


( ATION AGE 
ee ee 


COLONIAL IS FIRST 


fn total number chicks sold because of LOW PRICES 
HIGH QUALITY and SERVICE. All leading bre eds 
sexed or straight run. BIG four-color catalog FRE 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Box 6411, 
ant Hill, Mo.; Box 6411, Florence, Colo.; Box 6411, 
Shenandoah, lowa; Box 6411, Wic hita, Kans 





BiG CHICK BARGAIN 
Assorted Heavies $ 78 f35 ry 


Strong Healthy Chicks ee 


No cripples—No culls Post Paid 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment . . Live Delivery Guaranteed 
ATLAS CO., 2659 Chouteau, St. Louis, Mo. 














Folks! I'll Be Happy 


To Send You My New 


NATURE 
BROODER 


Plans Absolutely 


FREE 


Just to get acquainted 
I’ll send you complete and 
easy plansfor my Favorite 
Nature Brooder FREE 
and without obligation. (A 3c stamp for re- 
turn mailing will be appreciated.) This brooder can be 
made any size up to 1000 chick capacity to operate 
as battery brooder or floor brooder and with electric 
or other heat. It’s very safe. We used our own picked 
up materials and spent only a few cents for extras 
In making ours No ec arpenter or special tools are 
needed. I will also include FREE my favorite chick 
feeding and brooding secrets as my chick losses are 
seldom over 2% to 3°. These may help you as they 
have so many others since all my life I have hatched, 
raised and bred chickens. I love it, and thanks to the 
help from my many friends I’ve been unusually 
successful. 

Besides these things, if you ask for them, I'll be 
glad to include pictures of our New, white-egg White 
Romans, the result of our world wide search for a 
better white-egg breed that would be heavier and out- 
lay Leghorns. I will also send pictures of our New 
Hamp Whites, (the one chicken, in my opinion that 
will outgrow and outpay Rocks on any farm). You see, 
for over 16 years I have trapnested, bred chickens, 
used R.O.P. breeders and have found from dear ex- 
perience what to do and what not to do. I’m con- 
fident that most anyone can make up to $1,000.00 to 
$2,000.00 yearly income with the right kind of 
chickens and my common sense methods which I'll 
be glad to senc 

For many years we've developed White Giants, the 
largest of all breeds, so well that they’ve won many 
of the National Official Egg ¢ vonte ats with highest ree- 
ords on pen and high - ‘ be We . so hold champions! Ip 
on most of the recent World's Fairs wy nhs 
try Congress. The males are w ~~ rful for Capons t 
This year we are equipped to furnish Started Pullets 
4-weeks old or in range size that, in my opilmon, 18 
like getting ‘4 to % grown chicks because they need 
no further brooding and you save literally months 
of work and early chick losses altogether. My prices 
are low as 23c so don’t hesitate to investigate them 

A letter will bring my FREE brooder plans, chick 
raising secrets and the pictures of the New chickens 
if you ask for them, I figure if I help you, maybe 
some day you can do me a good turn, but remember 
there is no obligation on your part either now or any- 
time later. My address is Mrs. Jim Moore, Route 
75-P, Ottumwa, Iowa. My supply of the above is 
limited so better write me as soon as possible 


Mrs. Jim Moore 








COONHOUNDS 


Coon Hunters! Have had years” ex- 
perience hunting and training coon hounds. 
Have national reputation selling the best. 
Offer, I think, the best broken straight 
oon-opossum and combination hunters, 
males and females, 3 to 6 years old, red- 
bone, bluetick, blacktan breeds, open and 
silent trailers. Offer, I believe, the best 
abbit and squirrel dogs. Also have broken 





Rocks, 


Assorted, 
Cockerels, 
Hatchery, 





s before you buy. Lewis Coonhound 
Kennels, Hazel, Ky - 
Delivery 


Coon Hunters—I Am The Champion 


on Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained ve Barron English White Leghorns 


coonhounds for 22 years. I know what one 


is. Offe lieve » bes Male pa Ay 
Offer you I believe the best in add Pullets, $18.00: 


sired. c 
Heiman’s Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri 


Get Daily 





Female. Red-Bones; Blue-Tic 
Tans. Open and Silent Trailers, 3 to 5 
ears old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. 


Pedigree 


Murray, Ky. 


FOR FARMERS 





Tribune, 


Stouffer's th 
spected Flocks. 
ws vemsettes, 
sexed chicks. 

$7.45 
95. Collect. § 
Waddams Grove, Illinois 


Big C hick “Bargain! Assorted Heavies 
Postpaid! 
Cripples! No Culls! Send 
For Prompt Shipment. Live 
Guaranteed. Atlas Chick Co 


hounds. Sold cheap, on trial. Get my $5.75 100 
Chicks! No 
Money Order 





2659 Chouteau, 


$3.25. Prepaid. Two weeks 


5; Lights, $6.95; 


Income from chickens and 
J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, eggs. Leading poultry magazine tells how 
Small investment. Steady pay. One year 
25c; five years $1. Agents Wanted. Poultry 
Dept 


POULTR Y—CHICKS—TURKEYS 





Bloodtested, In- 


>ks. Pullets—Hens 
White, Brown Leghorns, 


and Tom Barron Breeding 


Leghorn 





— serve Now 
< up. talog Free 
arm, Box. 304R, Holland 






adie Stouffer W gos" 
a9 


Hanson's World Record 
354 Egg-Sired 
Orpingtons Also stock, Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- 
Get complete prices. Heavy er with new Eamesway Culling 
Inspection Privilege, 100°; 


live arrival Black 
‘AAAA” mating White, 

Lemmen Leghorn 

Michigan. 





Strong Healthy 


St. Louis, Write for catalog and 


$7.90; Pullets, $14.95 mour, Indiana. 


Do Your Part by keeping those brooder 

houses producing broilers for food and they and White 

will also make a fine profit for you. I can 
’ make prompt shipment of broiler chicks 

Mo ie. 

prices. 


Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, S« 


Atz’s Famous Chic ks—For immediate 
delivery—All from Bloodtested Stock 
,08tage prepaid, 100 alive with Liva 
yility guarantee, in the following breeds: 
Australorps, White Wyandottes, 
Barred and Buff Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced 
W yandottes, White, Buff and Black 
Minorcas, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians,' Big English White Leghorns 
Giants. We Specialize in day 
old pullets and cockerels. We urge you to 
get our circular and prices before buying. 
Conrad's Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept 14, 
- Huntingburg, Indiana 


Method. 


Hinkle Strain-blended Chicks are best 








Limited Time 
Choice quality White 


25.00, collect 
guarantee 


four weeks 
Money-b 





Legho.n pullets $18.95 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 


sorted $2.95, 18 breeds. 
Thompson Hatchery, 


16, Mount Morris, Il souri 








I Missouri, Peterson’s Creamery, St. 

Pa Minnesota. 

We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 

de everywhere. No charges unless 
ted. Established 30 years. May's 

Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. | 


delivery 
Leghorns, 





Lena, Tl. 


Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Stock. 
Inaintaining farm tools, a lot of informa- 


Successful Farming. 





FEMALE HELP 
WANTED 


today. 





Help Fill the Demand for broilers with 
Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us | Dubois fast 


Stouffer’s Famous Chicks. Immediate 
year US Approved White Iowa 
Barred, White Rocks, Wyan- acs 

Orpingtons, Giants $10.95 
Heavy Mixed $9.45. Stouffer's Hatchery, 


dottes, Reds, 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns 300-Egg 
4 . : Approved AAA Pullets $13.95. 
Roehl. Directions for sharpening and Nonsexed $7.95: Cockerels $3.95 Postpaid. 
r ree ¢ ‘atalog. Ortner F arms, Clinton, Mo. 
Do Your Part. Produce broilers 
—and earn a profit when you raise Carney 
chicks. Immediate delivery on fast growing 
broiler chicks. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 15, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. 


growing, 


Pullets White 


quick | feathering White Romans, White 


Pictures and Catalog 


Immediate 


Leghorns, 
Rocks 


yur cream. Forty seven years honest, chicks. Prompt delivery, attractive prices. - 2 ana ie 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Write for catalog. Dubois County Hatch- } ane —— Range Sis 
Company, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas ery, Box 910C, Huntingburg, Indiana ‘ . . 
( anal 


Free. 
Breeding Farm, Dept. 6-115, 


Shipments 

Leghorns $6.85 is low and you get them to market in 8-10 
Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 weeks Started White 
Rocks, Reds 
$6.95. Pullets 
$9.95. Heavy assorted $5.95 


white egg 


for broilers. They make quick growth, cost 


weeks. You can make big profits with 
Hinkle Strain-blended chicks and be pro- 
ducing needed extra food for our country) 


Surplus as- Write for low prices and catalog. Greens- 
‘atalog free burg Hatchery, Box 9C, 
Springfield, Mis- 


Greensburg, 
Indiana. 





Immediate Delivery—Limited Time 
Thousands weekly. Our regular terms 


or New Send cash. Select Big English White 

to Leghorns, $6.90. Pullets $10.90. 3 to 4 

Prices 23« up weeks Started White Leghorn Pullets 
Rucker’s $18.95. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 


Ottumwa tons. Anconas, Minorcas, $6.95. Pullets, 


$9.95. Heavy cockerels, $6.95. Heavy 





Salem Cc 





catalog and prices. Salem 


Pedigreed Found: ation 6C, Salem, Indiana 


reports $5,000 yearly 


Turkey Profits high as $1 

Learn 

—— Read exclusive turkey magazine 

; for food $1. Turkey World, Desk 54, Mount Morris, 
Ill 


icks for Immediate Delivery. 

We specialize in White and Barred Rocks 
for broilers. Big, healthy chicks that live, sour? 
grow and make you a big profit 
Hatchery, Box 


head. Grower 


Assorted $5.95. Surplus cockerels, $2.95 
Squaredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mis- 


Write for Keep Doing Your Part ds keer -ping that 
brooder house full of fast growing Seymour 
chicks for fall broilers. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpins 
tons, pullets and cockerels. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas. Buy where 
volume means quality at low price. Write 
Seymour Electric’ Hatchery, Box 44C, 
‘ Seymour, Indiana 


methods. 
One year 





Clover Valley Chicks, U. 
Pullorum Tested $6.90 


Prices reasonable. Write 





for the price—$1.00. Send money to | 
Special Work For Women. Demonstrate 
lovely dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 | 
weekly, get own dresses Free. No invest- 


Desk 45022, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Make Poultry Profits the American Way 
Monthly helps and suggestions cost less 
than 3e. One idea may net many dollars 
me Give age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, | Only 25c a year, coin or stamps. Ame rican 

Poultry Journal, 556 S. Clark, Chicago. 


tion means lowest prices. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





S. Approved 
up 
weekly. Free Catalog. Clover Valley Poul- 
try Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana 

Cc olonial Chicks. W orld’ ~ Ii argest produc- 
Leading breeds 
Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, able, quality high. Write Davis Poultry 





Cash In On Rising Demand for broilers 
with Davis Chicks famous for fast growth 
quick feathering, high livability. Immedi 
ate delivery on Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
English White Leghorns. Prices reason- 


Thousand 


| Farm, Route 18C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





wee BF rer Freee 


swe 








96 





Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Sore. 
10c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 





Canaries Wanted—Best ~ prices paid. 
Write for folder on breeding canaries and 
shipping directions. American Bird Co., 
1421 Harrison, Cc hicago. 


Sportsmen: 200 Pointets, Setters, 
Straight Cooners, Combination Hunters, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. 
List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
sey, Illinois 

English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 

Beautiful Scotch Collie Puppies. Also 
English Shepherds. Natural Heelers. 
Spayed females. Express Prepaid. Our 
dogs Satisfy. Sunset Kennels, Wakeeney, 
K ansas. 








Inventors—Take first step toward pro- 
tecting your invention— without ob iga- 
tion. Secure free “Record of Invention” 
form—and free “‘Patent Guide” explaining 
how to patent and sell inventions; details 
of search service; convenient payment 
plan. Write today. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Harvey Jacobson, 230-L Adams Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Hlinois. 





“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 





Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registe' 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 








Canvas Covers 12.4 oz. used ‘" ernment 
tentage. 8 x 14 feet $5.60, 12 15 $9.60, 
16 x 24 $19.20. All sizes 5c caestie foot. 
Water ae a Grom- 
mets. 25% ash with order. Harris 
Machinery C . 517 30th Ave. 8. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Farm Telephones: Save up to 75%. 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones ana repairs 
Standard makes. Free Bulletin. rm 
Telephone Co., Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 





Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa, 


Tanks — Washing — Sterilizing — 
E —e ~ heaters for Grade A milk produc- 
ers. Write today to Roy L. Meyers Mfg. 
Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. 








Beef For Armies, squabs for homes. Read 
war-time book. Thrilling money-making 
experiences. Free. Rice, Box 614, Meirose, 
Massachusetts. 





TRACTOR PARTS 


PHEASANTS _ 





Tractor Parts—New and used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for free catalog 
Used Tractor and Parts Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, or Sparta, Wisconsin. 





Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5e stamp for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 











Books—Coloring, Teetenins. and 
ing Wood, by A. C 
most minute detail the 





Paint- 


the 


“whys and hows 


of getting wood in proper condition for t 


finest of finishing, 


and in addition there ; 


extremely complete discussion of the new- 
est techniques in finishes of practical!) 4 
kinds. Tho this book goes into the matter 


of wood finishing 
might be required by most farmers, 1} 


» detail 


are some who have treasured old furnitur 
and fine hardwoods in their homes, wood: 
that deserve only the finest of profess iona) 


treatment. For jobs of that kind, 


an i. 


the rural library as a source of sound | 
nical information on fine wood-finis: ine 


this is a splendid LY 


pages, cloth, $4.5 
cessful Farming. 





Books—Roadside } 


Illustrated, 489 
Send money to Suc- 


vilbert 


S. Watts, is a book that may Make the 
difference between success and failure of 


that roadside market. 


discusses the 


structure and surroundings for a success- 
ful market, adjustment of production to 


roadside demand, 


r grading and 


ackaging, salesmanship, prices, advertis- 


, and all such factors you should | 


OW 


if you are selling direct to the — ner 


Tilustrated, 128 pages, cloth, $1.2 
money to Successful Farming. 


Send 





INDEX OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 





Page 
Absorbine. a a os ae roy 91 
AC Spark Plugs re 
American Industries 
Salvage Committee. . .89 
*Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. .90 
Armco Sheet Metal Se 
AT-FA Gum Turpentine. . . .87 
MIF. ocx 4s 00 eho 60 
Baby Ruth Candy Bars... .75 
Nn ee dt Gare ..90 
Ball-Band Footwear oa 
Balsam-Wool Insulation. . . . 86 


Bird Farm Roofing Bureau. .44 
Bluebird Cedar Chest 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 

*Borden’s Ration-ayd 
| a ee 


Burpee’s Seeds....... 





Camel Cigarettes... ... oa 
Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative... .86 
Carborundum File 92 
Caswell-Runyan 
Cedar Chests. . . .84 
*Celotex Building P roducts. .52 
Chamberlain’s Lotion S4 
Champion Spark Plugs... . .39 
gg 12 
*Chippewa Shoes...........97 
*Church & Dwight 
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Clabber Girl Baking Powder 80 
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*John Deere Feed Mills. . 56 
*Delsterol : ..87 
*Dexter Twin- T ub W. ashe r...80 
*Duplex Rotary Scraper... . .86 


‘Enterprise Food Chopper. . .91 


*Ethyl Corporation 29 
Ex-Lax Dare 3 
Fasteeth....... ao 
‘‘Farmer’s Trading 

Center” , ..94, 95, 96 
Fisher Div. of 

General Motors 37 
*Fleischmann’s Yeast 72 
Fletcher’s Castoria sae 
*Ful-O-Pep...... 86 
Goodyear Tractor Tire 23 
B. F. Goodrich Co. a 99 
Hood Rubber Co.......... 53 
2 ES ET Rtn aperlge 54 
*International Assoc. of 

Ice Cream Mfrs.......... 90 





within our power.” 











EVERY ADVERTISEMENT YOU SEE IS EVIDENCE OF 
SOMEONE'S FAITH IN THE FUTURE OF AMERICA! 


Conflict which needs everything we can give, simul- 
taneously points up our common future. And that is be- 
cause electricity is not only a terrible weapon of destruc- 
tion—it is also a magnificent tool of peace. It will not be 
denied, unless we ourselves deny it with foolish conserva- 
tism and utter lack of courage. Every ton of metal that 
comes crashing to earth as the direct result of our efforts 
can only rise again and become useful with the help of 
kilowatt-hours. Every house that lies bomb-shattered 
rubble because of the cunning devices we have engi- 
neered can only become a home of comfort and safety and 
pride and efficiency thru the efforts of this industry. No 
man-made business can raise 
of their wasted lives can be balanced somewhat if we 
exert ourselves to produce the glorious future that is 





the dead, but the tragedy 


CHESTER H. LANG, 








Vice-President, 
General Electric 
Company 
Successful Farming guarante 
money back or satisfactory 
adjustment if you buy 
any article of merchandise 
that is not as advertised therei 
Page Page 
K-R-O Rat Killer.......... 97. *ManAmar Feeds..... . 95 
Kaufmann Imperial and Mennen Antiseptic Oil & 
Yello-Bole Pipes......... 42 6. So re ae 81 
eS EE 35 Mentholatum............. 82 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.. .60 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
ES are 6 
Minute Tapioca........... 85 
*Lady RP a 78 Pigs os ow bch ovis 2's 11 
*Lee’s Gizzard Capsules... .. 86  *Moore Bros. Corp.........56 
*Lysol Disinfectant. ........ 83 *MoorMan’s Feeds........ 100 














IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


*Murphy, John R....... 

*Murphy’s Vig-O-Ray 
Concentrate 

Musterole....... 


Nat’! Carbon—Prestone 30, 31 
*National En-Ar-Co Products 48 


New York Life 
Insurance Co. 
*Nicholson Files... . . 
*N. W. School of Taxidermy 


“Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
Oliver 60 Tractor. . . 

Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls 
*Ottawa Mfg. 


Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
Philip Morris Cigarettes 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil. 
*Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pinex Cough Remedy 
*Plumb Tools 


Pontiac 


Post’s Bran Flakes 
*Pratts Poultry Regulator 
Prince Albert Tobacco 
Purina Chek-R-Pigtabs 
Purina Dairy Chows. . 
Purina Hog Chow 


Quaker State Motor Oil. . 


Reliance i See 
*Remnant Shop 


Sal Hepatica 
Dr. Salsbury’s Lab. 
*Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Sinclair Products 

666 Cold Remedies 
*Squibb’s Novoxil L — 
*Stark Nurseries 
*Stewart Clipmaster 


Swan Soap 


*Tower’s Rain Apparel 


58 


ny) 


*F. C. Taylor Fur Company . 97 


*Toxite Laboratories 


United States Rubber 


Company 


*U.S.S American Fence 
*Victor Traps............ 


*Western Ammunition 
*Wolverine Work Shoes 
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*Write for samples, booklets, or 


information. 
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KILL RATS WITHOUT UNI 























try; Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 









KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


-ACHING-STIFF 
SORE MUSCLES 


For PROMPT relief—rub on Mus- 
terole! Massage with this wonderful 
“‘COUNTER-IRRITANT’”’ actually brings 
fresh warm blood to ac amie 
to help break up painful ocal con- 
gestion. Better than an old-fashioned 
mustard plaster! In 3 strengths. 

















Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 
Explains Taxidermy. aie how ha lop 


FREE. 
b 
ere fers. 2 oe 


x; 
Eich Sanit Base oka hae 
YOUR NEXT COPY 


Make Sure 
of It Now! 


Br SURE you don’t miss it. . 
of the coming issues of Successful Farming 
that will help you toward bigger farm 
profits. If there is an envelope order blank 





. Or any 


inside the front cover, it indicates that your 
subscription is expiring. All you need to do 
is enclose your remittance in the envelope 
and drop it in a mailbox. The postage is 
already paid. 


Many of our salesmen are in the armed 
forces or working in war-production plants, 
and the remaining men cannot make all 
the necessary calls. So it may be that your 
Successful Farming representative will not 
call on you this year. 


Won’t you please send us your renewal 
by mail? It will help us to help you, and 
we'll appreciate it very much. 


wr J OW. 














Wartime Straw Sheds 
[ Continued from page 78 | 





in 1931. Mr. Stavrum framed his straw 
barn entirely ofypoles cut on his farm and 
equipped it with stanchions and _ horse 
stalls. Later he added a calf barn, a steer 
shed, and a hog house. 

All the buildings on the farm are of 
poles and straw except the dwelling house, 
the granary, and the silo. His straw 
buildings stand year after year, requiring 
only a newly threshed roof every summer. 
“At present I am carrying 42 head of cat- 
tle, eight brood sows and other livestock, 
and getting along fine,” he said. “‘Some 
day I plan to build permanently, of course, 
but now I am putting the earnings into 
paying for the farm.” 

Actually, there is almost no limit to the 
use of straw buildings. With one wall for 
windows and doors, they serve very well 
for the laying flock. They are at their best 
as sheds for steers, young cattle, and sheep. 
They come in handy for hogs, especially if 
sows are farrowed in the fall. 

Construction is simple. It can be carried 
out very well by the farmer, the hired man, 
and the boys. Success is assured by stick- 
ing to a few fundamental principles: 

The frame should be strong enough to 
carry the roof, which may be very heavy 
if a pile of straw is threshed over it. Girder 
poles supported on heavy posts set in the 
ground are the most common framework. 
On these rest rafters. Poles cut in the farm 
wood lot are excellent. 

Walls may be loose straw or straw bales. 
Loose straw is usually confined between 
two roughly built fences to prevent live- 
stock from eating thru. Straw bales may 
be laid like bricks and anchored to fencing 
nailed to the framework uprights. 

Roofs vary in construction. The most 
common kind is a straw pile blown over 
the rafters. This works well if there is 
plenty of slope to shed water. A better roof 
is made by thatching with coarse marsh 
hay or cane. Jt is important to have a generous 
overhang at the eaves to keep water from running 
into the straw of the side walls. 

Doors and windows can be built in to 
suit the owner. A baled-straw wall lends 
itself easily to window installation. A plank 
frame substituted for a bale and covered 
with glass cloth does the trick, or conven- 
tional windows and framing may be used. 
Wide double doors have the advantage 
that a spreader may be backed in for 
cleaning out litter. END 
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@ Remember this: 
Home paring or “whit- 
tling’” your corn removes 
only the top—leaves the ‘‘whittling™ corns 
. removes only the 
core in your toe to act a8 @ top—eaves core 
focal point for renewed de- (A) in toe, 
velopment. But medicated => 
Blue-Jay helps relieve pain, 
remove corns as shown in 
the diagram. Blue-Jay costs 
very little—only a few cents pu¢ Blue-Jay 
to treat each corn—at all medication 
drug and toilet goods '%08ens corn so it 


may be easily re- 
counters. moved,.* 





Home paring or 





*Stubborn cases may requtre morethan one application. 
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and bernyerd ecids. We've been making 
better form and work shoes for 
more than 40 years. Thousands of 
farmers and laborers agree 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are 
“America greatest foot- 
er of write for catalog. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE 
FAMOUS OF/GINAL CHIPPEWA BOOTS 


Judging Farm Animals, by Charlies 8. Plumb. With 
every farm youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally interested in this 
business of Judging farm animals, this is a book that 
will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of 
real information on every phase of judging all types of 
beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and 
wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, and 80 on. 
Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information 
Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. Send money to Successful 
Farmin 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


1. We built a pusher snowplow for my 
tractor which works much more satisfac- 
torily than the V plows in use around here. 
As shown in the illustration, a heavy pole 
fastens to the cross member of the drawbar 
by.a rigid clevis. The plow is then centered 
at the front by a chain hitch from the pole 
to either end of the tractor front axle. The 
idea is to lift the snow and, after it is lifted, 
to push it to either side by the V—this lift- 
ing requires a lot less power, and a tractor 
following the plow has much better trac- 
tion than a tractor pulling the plow. The 
plow proper is entirely of wood cut to 
standard dimensions.—C. H. I., Pa. 


2, To get pump piping out of a well, we 
find the device shown in Illustration 2 
very handy. It is made from a square rod 
from an old disk, is of good steel, and its 
square edges bite into the pipe and hold it 
firmly when lifted upward. Two hooks will 
allow you and your partner to walk a pipe 
right up out of the well with very little 
trouble.—L. A. T., Iowa 


3. In these critical times of tire rationing 
we try to inspect ours frequently. We use a 
couple of 1-by-2 boards 15 inches long with 
6-inch bolts in hook shape fastened to their 
lower ends. As shown in the illustration, it 
is a simple matter to open the casing for 
inspection.—V. S., Kans. 


4, To make an easy job of rolling old barbed 
wire, we put a shaft on the front of our 
tractor with power from the pulley. We use 
wire spools to roll up used new wire on one 
side and “no good” wire on the opposite 
side. Old wheels used as guides keep the 
wire together.—F. E. O., Minn. 


5. As shown in my drawing (Illustration 5) 
sickle blades can easily be driven into the 
earth to use as fence anchors. We simply 
take a piece of inch pipe four feet long and 
slot it at one end. Inside it we drop a one- 
half-inch rod four and one-half feet long to 
tap the blade out of the slot when in the 
ground. We drill one-half-inch holes in the 
sickle sections for the heavy-gauge anchor 
wires. The pipe and rod are easily pulled 
out of the ground, but the sickle blades re- 
main as excellent anchors for the fences on 
our rolling farm.—H. T., Nebr. 


I have just about forgotten I ever had 
ignition trouble with my tractor or truck 
since I coated surfaces exposed to weather 
with hot paraffin. I first see that vital parts, 
wires, and so on are perfectly clean and 
dry, and apply melted paraffin while parts 
are warm.—C. H. D., Iowa 


My one-man crosscut saw goes much 
faster if on the far end I slip a mowing- 
machine guard, point up, with a piece of 
cloth under to wedge it tightly to the saw 
like a clothespin. A wooden plug thru the 
hole in the saw keeps it from slipping off 
the end. The little extra weight does the 
work quite smoothly. -F. A. K. 


I find the best way to smoke sausage is to 
fasten two poles across the smokehouse at 
desired height, then stretch chicken wire 
across these poles. The sausage can be laid 
on the wire and smoked without the cas- 
ings being torn.—J. I. A., Ohio 


To keep the now-scarce baling wire in 
perfect shape for another season, I take the 
wire off the bale carefully, straighten it, 
and slide the wire into a 10-foot length of 
conductor or leader pipe four inches in 
diameter. When the pipe is full, I pull the 
bundle of wire out a short distance at a 
time and wrap or tie the wires securely, 
ready to store away in a dry place for use 
next year.—C. E. D., Ill. 


By putting well-cured, dry nuts into 
10-gallon milk or cream cans until cans 
are nearly full, we are very. successful in 
storing all kinds of nuts without their be- 
coming rancid. We top off with several 
thicknesses of burlap and pour in a two- 
inch layer of melted paraffin. The can lid 
is put on after paraffin has cooled, and the 
can is stored in a cold cellar until needed. 
—G. T., lowa 


A whetstone does its best work when it 
is as level as new. When my stones are 
either worn or slightly gouged, I level them 
by grinding on level concrete surface. I 
grasp the stone in the hand, side of stone to 
be leveled against the wet concrete, using 
some pressure and a circular motion. I use 
plenty of soft water.—A. M., II. 


To put a heavy, tight belt on pulleys, I 
place a wrench over belt edge and pulley, 
with a piece of flat iron between wrench 
and belt to prevent cutting belt. Then by 
pulling wrench handle over, I can turn the 
pulley and so turn the belt right on with all 
this extra leverage.—D. A. B., S. Dak. 


To prevent all chance of moisture com- 
ing thru concrete floors in basement, 
chicken houses, and so on, I pour the floor 
in two layers, with waterproofed paper 
between the concrete floor layers.—M. A., 
Iowa 


The best floor- and wood-scraper I have 
found for varnish and paint removal is one 
I made of a mower section. I drilled a hole 
thru the center of a new mower knife, set 
the section in a vise, and swaged into the 
hole a round iron rod for a handle. No 
doubt a wood handle could be set to the 
blade with a long lag screw in a ferruled 
hardwood handle; and in either case the 
hard steel of the mower blade will prove to 
be a durable and effective scraper tool.— 


L. T. S. 


When the oil in our pump oilcan gets 
cold and stiff, it is hard to force it out. We 
hold the oilcan close to the exhaust of the 
tractor for a minute or two until the can 
is thoroly warmed up and the oil pumps 
readily.—P. Q., S. Dak. 





For each useful. suggestion from readers we pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home work which you would like to suggest. Suggestions 


are not returned; those which are used in the magazine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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--.-and farmers can do more 





to save rubber than anyone else in America! 


If you look around your farm, you'll 
realize that you own much more rub- 
ber than city dwellers. This means you 
can do much more to save rubber. 

We have two vital fronts today—the 
“fighting front” and the “food front.” 
Neither must suffer because of a rub- 
ber shortage. Yet both are threatened. 
And both must make every ounce of 
rubber go as far as possible. 








OR YOUR TRACTOR FOR YOUR TRUCK 


Farmers are making a great contri- 
bution by growing grain for alcohol, 
from which synthetic rubber will be 
made. But it may be a long time before 
you can have tires of this rubber. 
We're making synthetic rubber to- 
day. For some time the privately financ- 
ed plant at Akron, using B. F.Goodrich 
technique and processes, has been 
producing more of the butadiene-type 


FOR YOUR IMPLEMENTS FOR YOUR CAR 


rubbers than all other plants in this 
country combined. But the total syn- 
thetic output is still far from meeting 
military needs. 

If you need new tires for tractors, 
trucks, or equipment, ask for Silver- 
towns. But whether your tires are new 
or old, give them good care. For sav- 
ing rubber is another real con- 
tributiontothecoming victory! 














Te “best tire on earth.” MUHere’s the Speedliner You can save eight ways All B. F. Goodrich pas- 
C vans itself. Gives real Silvertown, the on/y truck withthisGroovedImple-  senger tires give a combi- 
Stoer traction in al] soil tire with Duramin, the ment Silvertown. A size nation of mileage, safety, 
4 
} 





ditions.Sun-Resisting chemical discovery that for practically every and comfort on hard or 


ober for longer wear. keeps rubber young. implement wheel. soft surface roads. 





*And first to offer American 
€ LL YOUR NEAREST B. F. GOODRICH DEALER TO SEE IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES car owners tires made with synthetic rubber 
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FEED ME MINERALS 


? VES. |" 


ITS A SURE-HIRE PROFIT BOOSTER! 


COMPLETELY MINERALIZED RATION FOR SOWS AND PIGS— SENDS 
MORE PORK TO MARKET—CUTS COST OF PRODUCING IT— FARMERS FIND 


If your hogs could talk as the one above 
is presumably doing, they’d probably goa 
lot farther than merely endorsing her 
opinion. They might very well add that 
right now is the time to start feeding a 
completely mineral-balanced ration to the 
pigs that will be farrowed next spring. 
That really means, of course, to start now 
feeding sows and gilts so they will have 
ample mineral reserve in their systems 
from the time they are bred until their 
litters are farrowed and then on through 
the suckling period. 

The reason is easy to see. The pig both 
before and after birth gets all its nourish- 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. R-71—Quincy, Il 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. R-71, Quincy, I. 


Rush me details on subjects checked below: 
] MoorMan Feeding Plan. 


Name 
Address (or R. F. D ) 


Township 


] Opportunity as MoorMan Representative. 


ment through its mother’s system. That’s 
why correct mineral balance for sows 
means more pigs and bigger pigs—more 
pigs saved in every litter because they are 
well nourished from the very beginning— 
more pigs with the good start in life that 
makes them all the more likely to put on 
more pounds of pork for every pound of 
feed—to feed out faster at lower cost and 
with less work. 

Of course, breeding has a lot to do with 
that, too. But, your sows are already all 
they’ll ever be in that respect. So, one of 
your best chances to improve their pro- 
duction and profits lies in scientific feed- 


ing. That’s why thousands of farmers are 
already feeding MoorMan’s Mintrates or 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals to sows that 
will farrow next spring. They know that 
in spite of high nutritional values, their 
own fine home-grown grains lack certain 
minerals which MoorMan’s supplements 
supply in scientifically correct proportions. 
These farmers select MoorMan’s Supple- 
ments in particular because they have 
more years of research behind them than 
any similar products. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with the benefits of 
MoorMan feeding methods, why not inquire 
now? No obligation—just mail the coupon. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


Nation’s urgent call for increased food production greatly increases 


money-making opportunity as MoorMan representative. Pleasant, 
profitable, permanent work. Thorough training—earn while you 
learn. No investment. Should have good working knowledge of farm 


feeding and full time use of car. Mail coupon for details. 


MoorMans 
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Decceaall 2 








